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In the early morning of Ist 
March 1871, Laurence Oliphant 
(who was then correspondent of 
the ‘Times’) and I left the Hotel 
Chatham to walk up the Champs 
Elysées to a balcony in the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, from which 
we were to view the entry of the 
Germans into Paris. The sky 
was grey; the air was full of 
mist ; not a soul was to be seen ; 
the shutters of every house were 
closed ; a day of national humili- 
ation could not have commenced 
more dismally. I remember that 
we felt an oppressive sensation of 
loneliness and gloom, which we 
communicated to each other at 
the same instant, and then laughed 
at the simultaneity of our thoughts. 

At the Arch of Triumph were 
two men in blouses, the first we 
met. They were staring through 
the mist at the Porte Maillot, and 
we proceeded to stare too, for it 
was from that gate that the entry 
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was to be made. So far as we 
could see, the whole place was 
absolutely empty; but our eyes 
were not quite reliable, for the 
fog on the low ground was so 
thick that it was impossible to 
make out anything. That fog 
might be full of troops, for all we 
knew. 

It was then about half-past 
seven, and as we had been told 
the night before that the advanced- 
guard would come in at eight, we 
thought, after standing for some 
minutes on the heaps of gravel 
which had been thrown up during 
the siege to form a trench and 
barricade under and around the 
Arch, that we had better move 
on to our balcony. Meanwhile, 
however, some twenty or thirty 
other blouses, evil-faced and 
wretched, had come up, and eyed 
us with undisguised suspicion, and 
consulted each other, apparently, 
as to what we could be, and what 
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they should do to us. We left 
them hesitating, and walked on. 

A group of Englishmen gathered 
on that balcony—a dozen curious 
sight-seers. The owner of the 
house was Mr Corbett, who was 
afterwards minister at Stockholm ; 
amongst the others, so far as I 
remember, were Mr Elliot, the 
Duke of Manchester, Captain 
Trotter, and Lord Ronald Gower. 
Excepting the men in blouses 
about the Arch, who by this 
time had multiplied to at least a 
hundred, there was nobody within 
sight. The void was painful. Not 
a window was open (excepting in 
the rooms to which we had come) ; 
our balcony alone was peopled: 
one of the greatest historic spec- 
tacles of our time was about to be 
enacted in front of us; yet, save 
ourselves and the blouses, there 
was no public to contemplate it. 
The French who lived up there 
refused to look, or, if they did 
look, it was from behind their 
shutters. Such part of the educa- 
ted population as were in Paris 
that day (most of them were 
absent) hid themselves in grief. 
We English represented the rest 
of the world, as we generally do 
on such occasions. 

We gazed hard at the Porte 
Maillot, from which we were dis- 
tant about a quarter of a mile; 
but though the mist had begun 
to lift a little, it was still too 
thick to allow anything to be dis- 
tinguished clearly on the Neuilly 
road. We looked and _ looked 
again in vain. It was not till 
we had waited, somewhat impa- 
tiently, ‘for half an hour, that, at 
a quarter past eight, some one 
exclaimed, “I do believe I see 
moving specks out there beyond 
the gate.” Up went all our 
glasses, and there they were! 
We recognised more and more 
distinctly six horsemen coming, 
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and evidently coming fast, for 
they grew bigger and sharper as 
each second passed. One seemed to 
be in front, the other five behind. 

As we watched eagerly they 
reached the open gate, dashed 
through it, and the instant they 
were inside the five behind spread 
out right and left across the broad 
avenue, as if to occupy it. The 
one in front, who, so far as we 
could see, had been riding until 
then at a canter, broke into a 
hand-gallop, and then into a full 
gallop, and came tearing up the 
hill. As he neared us we saw 
he was a hussar officer—a boy— 
he did not look eighteen! He 
charged past us, his sword up- 
lifted, his head thrown back, his 
eyes fixed straight before. him, 
and one of us cried out, “ By 
Jove, if that fellow’s mother could 
see him she’d have something to 
be proud of for the rest of her 
time!” The youngster raced on 
far ahead of his men, but at the 
Arch of Triumph the blouses faced 
him. So, as he would not ride 
them down in order to go through 
(and if he had tried it he would 
only have broken his own neck 
and his horse’s too in the trench), 
he waved his sword at them, and 
at slackened speed passed round, 
We caught sight of him on the 
other side through the archway, 
his sword high up, as if he were 
saluting the vanquished city at 
his feet. But he did not stop 
for sentiment. He cantered on, 
came back, and as his five men 
had got up by that time (he had 
outpaced them by a couple of 
minutes), he gave them orders, 
and off they went, one to each 
diverging avenue, and rode down 
it a short distance to see that all 
was right. 

The boy trotted slowly round 
and round the Arch, the blouses 
glaring at him, 
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The entry was over—that is 
to say, the Germans were inside 
Paris. That boy had done it all 
alone. The moral effect was pro- 
duced. Nothing more of that 
sort could be seen from the bal- 
cony. We took it for granted 
that the rest, when it came, would 
only be a march past, and that 
thenceforth the interest of the 
drama would be in the street. So 
to the street Oliphant and I re- 
turned, two others accompanying 
us. The remainder of the party, 
if I remember right, stopped where 
they were for some time longer. 

Just as we got to the Arch the 
boy came round once more. I 
went to him and asked his name. 

“ What for?” he inquired. 

“To publish it in London to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Oh! that’s it, is it?” he re- 
marked, with a tinge of the con- 
tempt for newspapers which all 
German officers display. ‘ Well, 
I’m von Bernhardi, 14th Hussars. 
Only, if you’re going to print it, 
please give my captain’s name 
also; he’s von Colomb.” 

(I heard, the last time I was 
in Germany, that the brave boy 
Bernhardi is dead, and _ that 
Colomb was then colonel of the 
King’s Hussars, at Bonn.) 

Five minutes later a squadron 
of the regiment came up, and 
Lieutenant von Bernhardi’s com- 
mand-in-chief expired. But the 
youngster had made a history for 
his name ; he was the first German 
into Paris in 1871. 

We stood amongst the blouses, 
and wondered whether they would 
wring our necks. We were clean, 
presumably we had money in our 
pockets, and I had spoken to a Ger- 
man—three unpardonable offences. 
No attack, however, was made on 
any of us for the moment. Now 
that I look back on the particular 
circumstances, I fail to compre- 


hend why they were good enough 
to abstain. 

More and more troops marched 
up, infantry and cavalry, but 
always’ in small numbers ; the 
mass of the German army was at 
Longchamps, for the great review 
to be held that morning by the 
Emperor, and the 30,000 men who, 
under the convention of occupa- 
tion, were to enter Paris (in reality, 
about 40,000 came), were not to 
appear till the review was over. 

At nine o’clock the commander 
of the occupation (General von 
Kameke) rode in with an escort. 
At his side was Count Waldersee, 
who during the war had been 
chief of the staff to the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, to whose army Oli- 
phant had been attached. See- 
ing Waldersee, Oliphant jumped 
out to greet him, shook hands 
with him warmly, chatted gaily, 
and, after showing various signs 
of intimacy, came back towards 
us laughing, as the other rode on. 
This was, not unnaturally, too 
much for those of the blouses who 
saw it; and, before Oliphant could 
reach us, they rushed at him. 
Some hit him, some tried to trip 
him up; a good dozen of them 
were on him. A couple of us 
made a plunge after him, roared 
to the blouses that he was an 
Englishman, and that they had 
no right to touch him; and some- 
how (I have never understood 
how) we pulled him out un- 
damaged, but a good deal out of 
breath and with his jacket torn. 
The blouses howled at us, and 
bestowed ungentle epithets on us, 
and followed us, and menaced ; but 
we got away into another part of 
the constantly thickening crowd, 
and promised each other that we 
would speak no more that day to 
Germans. I need scarcely say that 
the mob was unchecked master, 
that the Germans would not have 
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interfered in any fight that did not 
directly concern them, and that 
neither a French policeman nor 
a French soldier was present to 
keep order within the limits of 
the district fixed for the occupa- 
tion. Those limits were — the 
Place de Ja Concorde on the east, 
the Fauburg St Honoré and the 
Avenue des Ternes on the north, 
the Seine on the south. 

By ten the sun had worked 
through the fog, and also, by ten, 
a considerable number of the in- 
habitants of Paris had become 
unable to resist the temptation of 
seeing a new sight, and had come 
out to the show. At that hour 
there must have been 30,000 or 
40,000 people in the upper part 
of the Champs Elysées ; the gloom 
of the early morning was as if it 
had not been; all was movement 
and brightness. The crowd, which 
in the afternoon we estimated at 
100,000 to 150,000, was composed, 
for the greater part, of blouses; but 
mixed with them were a quantity 
of decent people, from all parts 
of the town, women and children 
as well as men, belonging, appa- 
rently, to the classes of small 
shopkeepers, employees, and work- 
men. From morning to night 
I did not perceive one single 
gentleman; nor was a_ shutter 
opened in the Champs Elysées. 
The upper strata kept out of 
sight; it was the other couches, 
especially the very lowest, that 
had come out. 

Directly troops enough were in 
to supply pickets, sentries were 
posted at the street-corners; pa- 
trols were set going; a guard 
was mounted at the house of 
Queen Christina, in the Champs 
Elysées, which had been selected 
for the German headquarters. We 
looked on at all this, at first with 
close attention, but by degrees the 
state of things grew rather dull. 





In times of great excitement, 
events seem to become stupid so 
soon as they cease, temporarily, 
to be dangerous. Besides, for the 
moment, the interest of the day 
had changed its place and nature ; 
it was no longer in the German 
army, but in the French crowd; 
not in the entry, but in the 
reception. As we had rightly 
judged, the drama was in the 
street. So we stood about and 
watched the people, and talked to 
some of them, and thought that, 
on the whole, they behaved very 
well. Of course they would have 
done better still if they had stopped 
at home, and had left the Ger- 
mans severely alone ; but, as they 
had thought fit to come, they also 
thought fit to keep their tempers, 
which was creditable to them. 
So long as they were not pro- 
voked by some particular cause, 
they remained quiet and showed 
no rage. They wanted to behold 
a remarkable sight that was offered 
for their inspection, and though 
beyond doubt it vexed them, their 
vexation was not strong enough 
to check their curiosity. At least 
that was our impression from 
what we saw. 

At half-past one I had wandered 
back alone to the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée, where the crowd 
had become very dense, filling up, 
indeed, the entire roadway. On 
the other side I saw a horseman 
trying to work his way through. 
It was Mr W. H. Russell. I 
could not get to him to speak, 
but I knew by his presence there 
that the review (to which he had 
ridden from Versailles) was over, 
and that, before very long, the 
real march in would commence. 
It did not occur to me at the 
moment that Mr Russell was do- 
ing a risky thing in cutting across 
the mob on a prosperous horse, 
which manifestly had not gone 
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through the siege-time in Paris. 
It was not till some hours later 
that I learnt how nearly the mob 
had killed him. 

At last, at two o'clock, thick 
dust arose outside the Porte Mail- 
lot, and I made out with my glass 
that the people were being pressed 
back at the gate, and that troops 
were advancing slowly—for the 
mob would not make way, and the 
Germans were patient and gentle 
with them. The head of the 
column got up creepingly as far as 
the Arch of Triumph; but then 
came a dead block. The gather- 
ing of people filled up the Place de 
Etoile and the upper part of the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, and 
packed it all so solidly that often, 
for minutes at a time, the cavalry 
could not move ahead. A good 
half-hour passed before space was 
cleared for the Emperor’s head- 
quarters staff; and even then, for 
nearly another half-hour after the 
staff had reached the Neuilly side 
of the Arch, they had to sit still 
upon their horses, unable to pro- 
gress one yard. 

And what a staff it was! With 
the exception of the Crown Prince 
Frederick, every prince in the 
army—and that meant almost 
every prince in Germany — and 
heaps of officers of high rank, had 
come up from the review to take 
part in the ride in. At their head, 
alone, sat the late Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg, taking precedence as 
the senior reigning sovereign pres- 
ent. Behind him were rows on 
rows of members of the royal and 
historic families of Germany, some 
twenty in a row, and, including 
aides-de-camp and orderlies, some 
thirty rows! In every sort and 
colour of uniform, they stretched 
across the full width of the great 
Avenue from curbstone to curb- 
stone, and would have filled up 
the pathways too if they had not 
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been already choked with French 
spectators. I had the good for- 
tune to work my way to the cor- 
ner of the pavement where the 
Place de |’Etoile opens out, and 
there I stood and gazed. 

The sun shone splendidly; the 
mob stared silently; the princes 
waited tranquilly. 

I recognised many faces that 
I had got to know at Versailles 
during the siege. I saw Meinin- 
gens, and Hohenzollern, and Al- 
tenburgs, and Lippes, and Reuss, 
and Pless, and Schcenburgs, Wal- 
decks, Wieds, Hohenlohes, and 
Mecklenburgs, and other names 
that are written large in the 
chronicles of the Fatherland. 

And as I went on looking, my 
eyes fell on to the front rank, and 
the fourth man in that rank was— 
Bismarck. 

His right hand was twisted into 
his horse’s mane; his helmeted 
head hung down upon his chest, 
so low that I could perceive noth- 
ing of his face except the tip of 
his nose and the ends of his mous- 
tache. There he sat, motionless, 
evidently in deep thought. After 
I had watched him for a couple 
of minutes (I need scarcely say 
that, having discovered him, I 
ceased to look at anybody else), 
he raised his head slowly and 
fixed his eyes on the top of the 
Arch, which was just in front of 
him, some eighty yards off. In 
that position he remained, once 
more motionless, for a while. I 
did my best—he was only the 
thickness of three horses from me 
—to make out the expression of 
his face, which was then fully ex- 
posed to me; but there was no 
marked expression on it.. At that 
moment of intense victory, when 
all was won, inside surrendered 
Paris, with the whole world think- 
ing of him, he seemed indifferent, 
fatigued, almost sad. 
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Suddenly I saw that his horse’s 
head was moving from the line; 
he was coming out. He turned to 
the right, in my direction; he 
raised his hand to the salute as 
he passed before his neighbours to 
the end of the rank, came straight 
towards me, and guided his horse 
in between the column of officers 
and the tightly jammed crowd on 
the pavement. It seemed im- 
possible he could find room to 
pass, so little space was there; 
but pass he did. The top of his 
jackboot brushed hard against my 
waistcoat ; but with all my desire 
to get out of his way I could not 
struggle backwards, because of the 
denseness of the throng behind me. 
No Frenchman recognised him. 
I have wondered since what would 
have happened if I had told the 
people who he was. Would they 
have gaped at him in hating si- 
lence? Would they have cursed 
him aloud? Would they have 
flung stones at him? Or would 
they, as a safer solution, have 
battered me for the crime of 
knowing him by sight? He rode 
on slowly down the hill, making 
his way with difficulty. I heard 
next day that, once outside the 
gate, he trotted straight back to 
Versailles. 

So, on that marvellous occasion 
—an occasion which he, of all 
men, had most contributed to 
create—he did not enter Paris 
after all (beyond the Arch of 
Triumph, I mean). A friend to 
whom I told this story some 
years later, took an opportun- 
ity to'ask him what was his 
reason for riding away and for 
taking no further part in the day’s 
work. He answered, “Why, I 
saw that all was going on well, 
and that there would be no row: 
I had a lot to do at Versailles, so 
I went and did it.” If that was in 


reality his sole motive, he proved 
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that he possessed, at that period 
of his life, a power of self-control 
which he has lost since; for it 
must have cost him a good deal to 
forego the splendid satisfaction of 
consummating his work by head- 
ing the triumphal progress down 
the Champs Elysées. 

At the moment when this hap- 
pened I was separated from Oli- 
phant ; but as we had fixed upon 
a trysting-place close by, I was 
able to find him soon, and to tell 
him of the sight I had just wit- 
nessed. He was sorry he had not 
seen it too, for he was curious 
about -the mental ways of Count 
Bismarck (as he was then). 

At last the cavalry in front 
succeeded in opening out a way. 
But what a way! It was a 
twisting narrow path, all zigzags, 
curves, and bends; not twenty 
yards of it were straight. The 
French stood doggedly ; they would 
not move. With infinite patience, 
avoiding all brutality, excepting 
here and there when some soldier 
lost his temper for a moment and 
used the flat of his sword, the 
Germans ended by squeezing the 
mob just enough to form a crooked 
lane a few yards wide, between 
two walls of people, and down 
that lane the first part of the 
solemn entry (the only part I 
saw) was performed. It was not 
an effective spectacle, nor did the 
yerman army, otherwise than by 
their mere presence there, repre- 
sent a conquering host ; they were 
vastly too polite for victors, and 
vastly too irregular for a phalanx. 
Regarded either as a military 
pageant or as a blaze of triumph, 
the entry was a failure. Decided- 
ly young Bernhardi had the best 
of it. There was sore talking after- 
wards, amongst the troops that had 
not come in, about the sacrifice of 
the glory of Germany to fanciful 
ideas of respect for the vanquished. 
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The march down the Champs 
Elysées commenced about three 
o'clock, but we did not care to 
follow it; it was difficult to see 
anything at all, so wedged in was 
the column ; and, furthermore, we 
had eaten nothing for nine hours 
and were desperately hungry. So, 
as some one told us that a café was 
open at the corner of the Avenue 
de Alma, we went off to it, in 
hopes. Most happily the report 
was true; only the place was so 
crammed with devouring Germans 
that we could obtain scarcely any- 
thing. To punish the owner for 
feeding the foe, the blouses had 
the kindness to pull that café to 
pieces two days afterwards, at the 
moment of the evacuation. 

And then we strolled again, and 
stood about, and listened to the 
talk of the mob, and noticed more 
and more that, though full of a 
dull hate against the enemy, the 
hate was in no way violent. 
Curiosity, as I have already said, 
was more vigorous than rage. 
Sometimes a blouse would curse 
an officer, or sneer at one, or even 
lift a threatening hand (though 
that was rare); but, on the whole, 
they were very quiet, and they all 
ran for their lives if, here and 
there, a too aggressively provoked 
German made pretence to ride at 
them or to raise his sword. I can- 
not sufficiently repeat that, taking 
into account the realities of the 
position, the crowd behaved well. 
There was some laughing, and a 
good deal of amused comment on 
the appearance of the Germans ; 
some scoffed at them, especially at 
the few who wore the Frederick 
the Great mitre shakos of the Foot 
Guards; but some again frankly 
praised the height and size, and 
particularly the aristocratic bear- 
ing, of many of the officers. A 
woman at my side gave vent 
simultaneously to her artistic 
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appreciation of them, and to her 
indignation at being forced in- 
voluntarily to admire them, by ex- 
claiming, “C’est dégoitant comme 
ils sont distingués !” 

It was only on the fringes of the 
crowd, so far as I saw and heard, 
that attacks were made and cruel- 
ties committed, and even there, 
only against persons who spoke to 
Germans, or were suspected of 
being “ spies,” whatever that might 
mean. <A friend of mine saw a 
young woman, smartly dressed, but 
pale and seemingly half starved, 
trying to talk to some officers at 
the corner of the Rue de Pres- 
bourg in the Avenue Joséphine 
(now the Avenue Marceau). And 
then, when she turned away from 
them, he also saw, to his sickening 
disgust, a band of blackguards rush 
at her. Within half a minute all 
her clothes were torn from the 
unhappy creature, and she was 
cruelly beaten; and there she 
stood, shrieking, in the sunlight, 
with nothing left untattered on 
her but her stays and boots, and 
her bare flesh bleeding everywhere 
from cuts. And this was what 
those ruffians called “ patriotism ” ! 
An hour later I was told that 
another woman, for a similar 
offence, had been thrown into the 
Seine ; but my informant had not 
seen it with his own eyes, as in 
the other case. Of course these 
atrocities were the work of the 
filthiest scum of the population. 

By five o’clock, when the troops 
off duty had been dismissed, the 
door of every house in the Champs 
Elysées, and in all the streets 
within the area of occupation, 
bore chalk-marks indicating the 
regiment and the number of men 
to be billeted there; and there 
began to be a clearance in the 
roadway. So, as there was little 
to see that we had not already 
seen, Oliphant and I went to the 
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Embassy, passing through the 
Faubourg on our way, and ob- 
serving that the limits of the 
occupation were guarded on each 
side by German and by French 
sentries, face to face, and some- 
times notayard apart. We thought 
that was not pleasant for the 
French. At the Embassy we 
found, as well as I remember, the 
present Sir E. Malet, the present 
Sir F. Lascelles, Mr Barrington, 
and Mr Wodehouse. They told 
us about Mr W. H. Russell, who, 
after he had passed me in the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, had 
been set upon by the crowd, who 
tried to drag him from his horse 
and lynch him. They took him 
for an isolated German, in plain 
clothes, and thought the oppor- 
tunity was excellent. Neverthe- 
less, by pluck and luck, he had 
managed to gallop on to the shel- 
ter of the Embassy, left his horse 
there, proceeded on foot to the 
Northern Station, got to London 
at midnight, by special boat and 
train, wrote several columns for 
the morning’s ‘Times,’ went to 
bed, and next day returned to 
Paris. 

We heard, at the same time, 
that Mr Archibald Forbes had 
been knocked over for speaking 
to a German, and rather hurt, but 
that he had been rescued by some 
of the more decent French mem- 
bers of the crowd, and taken, as 
prisoner, to the nearest Mairie, 
where he had been released. 

After resting for a while, we 
went back into the Champs Elysées 
by the Embassy garden-gate in the 
Avenue Gabriel, so as to avoid the 
pressure in the Faubourg. We fan- 
cied that the French had already 
grown somewhat accustomed to the 
presence of the “ Prussians,” as they 
called all the Germans indiscrimi- 
nately. It was evident they did 
not yet consider them to be nos 
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amis les ennemis, as in 1814, but 
they had got so far as to look at 
them with relative calm and much 
inquisitiveness, and here and there 
a word or two was exchanged, with 
looks that were not unkind. The 
Germans generally were studiously 
civil, and even respectful; it was 
clear that stringent orders had 
been given them to put on their 
best behaviour. As one example 
of their conduct, I was told next 
day by a priest who lived in the 
Rue du Colysée—that is to say, 
within the occupied district—that 
nearly all the soldiers saluted him 
in the streets. 

A Uhlan band was playing in the 
Place de la Concorde ; the sun had 
set ; evening was coming down ; we 
were tired ; so we went to dinner 
at the Hotel, with the feeling that 
we had been through a memorable 
day. 

In conclusion I must add, as 
part of the story, that if the march 
in was a failure, the march out was 
a splendour. 

The Germans expected to re- 
main in Paris for a few days, 
until the Treaty of Peace was 
ratified ; but in consequence of 
the rapidity with which the as- 
sembly at Bordeaux despatched 
their work of confirmation, the 
ratifications reached Versailles on 
the afternoon of 2d March, and 
the occupation had to come to an 
end next morning. On the even- 
ing of the 2d I received the fol- 
lowing note from a friend in the 
French Ministry for Foreign Af- 
fairs :— 

‘Les ratifications ont été échan- 
gées tantOt 4 Versailles. Les Prus- 
siens évacuent Paris demain matin. 
Le Roi devait faire demain son 
entrée solennelle 4 Paris. II a 
été désagréablement surpris de 
nous trouver en régle des au- 
jourdhui.” 

So, next morning, Oliphant and 




















I started off once more to the Arch 
of Triumph ; only, as the Champs 
Elysées were crammed with troops, 
we walked by the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. On reaching the Faubourg 
St Honoré, at the bottom of the 
Avenue Friedland, we were stopped 
by the French cordon, and at the 
Rue de Tilsit were stopped again 
by the German pickets; but we 
had a pass for each, and got 
through. I believe I am correct 
in saying that we two were the 
sole spectators on the Place de 
YEtoile, which was_ rigorously 
guarded on every side; at all 
events, we saw no one else, and 
most certainly we stood alone 
under the Arch. 

The barricade had been de- 
molished by the Germans, the 
trench had been filled up, the 
ground had been levelled, and 
the entire force strode through 
the great Arcade. 

‘As each regiment reached the 
circular enclosure, its colonel raised 
his sword and shouted the com- 
mand to cheer, and then his men 
tore off their helmets, their bus- 
bies, or their czapkas, tossed them 
on their bayonets, their swords, 
or lances, and, heads flung back 
and eyes upturned in maddening 
excitement, and faces frantic with 
enthusiasm, they roared and yelled, 
and shrieked out hurrah! and 
gaped with wild laughter, as 
they marched on, at the names 
of their father’s defeats chiselled 
on the stone above them—defeats 
which they were then effacing. 
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Some 40,000 of them poured be- 
neath the Arch in utter intoxica- 
tion of delight, exulting, triumph- 
ing. It was difficult to believe 
that the scene was real, so flaming 
was the paroxysm of rejoicing. 

Oliphant and I grew hot as we 
gazed at that tremendous parade 
and hearkened to that prodigious 
pean, and told each other, almost 
in a reverent whisper, that at 
last we knew what military glory 
meant. Never have I passed since 
in view of the Arch of Triumph 
without remembering vividly that 
soul-stirring spectacle. 

When the last man was through 
and General Kameke’s staff had 
closed the column, the dragoon 
sentries at the heads of the Avenues 
backed their horses in and formed a 
rear-guard, facing the howling mob 
which had followed the retiring 
army up the Champs Elysées. 
That mob _ pressed on, and 
whooped, and _ execrated, and 
defied. It was so easy to do all 
that at the tail of the occupation ! 

The German tread, the German 
march music, the German shouts, 
faded gradually out of hearing; 
there was a vast cloud of dust 
in the sunlight above the Neuilly 
road; and all was over. 

Then came a cruel contrast. A 
picket of French soldiers, with 
lowered arms and faces full of 
shame, passed slowly through the 
crowd to reoccupy the Porte Mail- 
lot. The blouses remained masters 
of Paris, and, a fortnight later, 
made the Commune. 
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Ar Deoghur I found myself not 
only in the midst of big game, but, 
happily, clear of the malarious 
country. Jungle was there through- 
out the district, interspersed with 
cultivated tracts and towns and 
villages. Sometimes the cultivated 
lands were but small clearings in 
the forest depths, sometimes the 
forest was a mere fringe of the 
settlements ; but everywhere and 
always the jungle was more or less 
at hand—tree jungle with a dense 
undergrowth, wherein the tiger and 
the panther found congenial homes, 
and the bears a pleasant hunting- 
ground. 

For the most part the country 
was undulating throughout, and 
had, as a frequent dominant fea- 
ture, a hill that rose sheer out of 
the plain—a stony outcrop, uncon- 
nected with any range, that varied 
from the dwarf mountain of 1200 
feet in height, such as Teeur or 
Phooljoori, to the unnamed rock- 
pile of 50 feet. The rivers were 
hill-streams that, in dry weather, 
trickled through their gravelly beds, 
and after rain rushed seaward as 
torrents. I have ridden across one 
of these rivers in the morning when 
the water only covered my horse’s 
fetlocks, and, returning in the 
afternoon, have had to swim it— 
then ten feet of rapid, bearing upon 
its angry bosom uprooted trees and 
other wreckage of its course. 
These rivers provided for the dis- 
trict a splendid drainage-system, 
and the only scheme of sanitation 
known or required. 

The station of Deoghur (which 
consisted of the bungalows of my- 
self and my assistant, the Govern- 
ment cutcherry, and the ruins of 
the barracks where two mutinous 
companies of a native infantry 
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regiment had been quartered) stood 
upon a height which commanded 
the native town and the renowned 
Hindoo temple of Byjinauth. This 
temple, served by 360 Bhramin 
priests or pundas, ranked in the 
Hindoo mind with that of Juggur- 
nauth at Pooree, and pilgrims in 
hundreds of thousands poured into 
the town at certain seasons to lay 
their votive offerings at the idol’s 
feet, to fill the purses of the pun- 
das, and to disseminate amongst 
the town’s folks such smallpox or 
cholera as might be going then. 
Byjinauth’s fane was a constant 
thorn in my official flesh, and pro- 
vided me with a considerable 
amount of work. There was a 
standing difficulty about the chief 
pundaship that was always at 
hand to occupy my diplomatic 
skill—a difficulty that arose, if I 
rightly remember, out of this de 
facto high priest having failed to 
observe the rule of celibacy re- 
quired by his office. He was a man 
of strong family instincts, and 
would not give up his wife and 
children; he was also a man of 
marked acquisitiveness, and would 
not forego the emoluments of the 
chief pundaship,—and nodiplomacy 
of mine could adjust this difficulty. 
When I left Deoghur, after nearly 
five years, that obstinate flamen 
was still battling with a less 
domestic priest who sought to oust 
him from the musnud. Then the 
other 359 pundas were always at 
loggerheads with each other or 
with any available outsider ; fre- 
quently about their chelas or dis- 
ciples, but about anything or any- 
body when the chelas failed as 
motive for a row. And, finally, 
the wretched pilgrims gave con- 
stant trouble, in that they were 
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plundered by the priests and other 
robbers, no less professional, who 
found their opportunity of thiev- 
ing in the crowded town, just as 
if Deoghur had been Trafalgar 
Square on a demonstration day. 

The work provided for me by 
these people and others of the 
district was sufficiently to my taste, 
and I slaved in that Deoghur cut- 
cherry and in camp when I went 
on tour as magistrate, collector, 
judge, &c., eight, ten, and twelve 
hours a-day, and every day, with 
one reservation—viz., that when- 
ever news was brought of a tiger, 
panther, or bear anywhere within 
twenty miles, my court was to be 
closed instanter. That rule was 
appreciated by the people I had 
to deal with: many of them had a 
liking for sport, and would turn out 
in hundreds to beat the jungle for 
me without fee or reward ; many 
of them, and notably the Santhals 
and Paharias, did some amount of 
shikar on their own account; and 
all of them either had been or 
might be sufferers by the cruel 
work of the animals I went forth 
to slay. 

For during the time of my pre- 
decessor (who did not shoot) these 
creatures had increased to a very 
serious extent. Now and again, 
but at rare intervals, a native 
shikari would kill a tiger or pan- 
ther for the sake of the reward 
(10 rupees); but these occasional 
exploits did not by any means 
balance the natural increase of 
those animals from year to year, 
much less reduce the number ex- 
isting. An organised attack was 
necessary, and I organised accord- 
ingly. 

And it was an evil feature in 
the tigers and panthers of that 
district that they were very gen- 
erally, if not universally, man- 
eaters. I have heard it argued 
that tigers only become man- 
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eaters when, in their old age, 
their teeth have been worn down 
and their strength and activity 
impaired ; but. this apology could 
not be made for the Deoghur 
tigers. Young and old alike, 
their prey was, on occasion, man 
or woman: they killed the wretch- 
ed wood-cutters, or the old women 
who picked up sticks in the jun- 
gle ; they carried off the wayfarer 
from the highroad; they broke 
into the grass huts of the sleeping 
peasant and carried off the hus- 
band from his wife’s side; and 
panthers emulated the tigers in 
these evil doings. Every year 
brought its long death-roll of 
men, women, and children killed 
after this fashion, and one tiger 
alone, of which more hereafter, was 
credited with a hundred victims. 

Necessarily, as an exigency of 
their situation, the Deoghur tigers 
and panthers had to indent for 
their commissariat upon the re- 
sources of civilisation: they had 
killed off all the deer; they had 
left very few pigs and neelghaies, 
and their food-supply had to be 
drawn from the herd or home of 
man,—all that is remarkable in 
the matter was that preference 
for the human being when there 
was an alternative in the form of 
a cow almost always at the tiger’s 
disposal. In one instance within 
my knowledge, a tiger, neglectful 
of the beeves close by, killed and 
ate a bear; but, as a rule, the 
Deoghur tiger preferred a ryot or 
cowherd, or other specimen of 
humanity, to any other mam- 
malian. 

And of these man-eating tigers 
there were, when I went to Deo- 
ghur, four close at hand. The 


town that lay at my feet, three fur- 
longs from my bungalow, was on 
three sides enclosed by a belt of 
jungle, and that jungle held at 
that time four tigers whose con- 
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firmed habit it was to devour the 
Deoghurites. A long period of 
immunity had encouraged such 
confidence in these brutes that 
they made occasional night-raids 
into the town itself, and dragged 
their unfortunate victims out of 
the houses. They even stalked 
abroad by day, as I saw for my- 
self very shortly after my arrival, 
when one of them sauntered 
through my compound some time 
before sunset, as if bent on mak- 
ing an afternoon call on the new 
Hakim. But they had reason for 
this calm assurance, in that they 
were under the protection of 
Byjinauth, who would not suffer 
them to be slain. So the pundas 
informed me, and they should 
have been the best authorities as 
to the scope and direction of that 
deity’s protective influence. They 
should have been, moreover, pre- 
judiced against the tigers, if pre- 
judiced at all, inasmuch as those 
animals discriminated not between 
pundas and other folk in their 
selection of victims. And it was 
contrary to their apparent interest 
to represent, as they did, that 
any attempt of mine to shoot 
these black-mailers must be futile. 
Those pundas were very rarely 
agreed upon any subject under 
heaven, but they were unanimous 
upon this point. 

It only struck me as ridiculous 
that they should talk in this way 
to one who thirsted for the blood 
of many tigers; a score of Byjji- 
nauths, backed up by ten thousand 
pundas, could not have quenched 
my tigercidal thirst or stayed me 
in the attempt to slake it. The 
jungle was not such as could be 
beaten by elephants with any pro- 
mise of success, and I therefore 
did not court defeat in my first 
endeavour by using the few ele- 
phants that, as it chanced, Yule 
had then with him at Deoghur. 
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I tried a machan with a tied-up 
buffalo below. 

That machan was a small char- 
poy (Indian bedstead) fastened 
securely to the branches of a tree, 
and surrounded by a screen of 
boughs. I started for this perch 
soon after sundown, so as to have 
as much as possible of the moon- 
light for my operations; tied up 
the poor buffalo in an open patch 
close to a tiger avenue, where it 
and the tiger that attacked it 
could be seen, and then clam- 
bered off the elephant I ha rid- 
den, into my nest some sixteen feet 
from the ground. My shikari 
joined me, and we settled down 
for a close and silent watch. 

Soon the last glimmer of day 
was spent: the moon, casting 
spectral shadows in the glade, 
tinselled the leaves with glitter- 
ing silver, and brought out the 
sandy forest-track in pallid clear- 
ness amidst the shades, And as 
night closed upon us more and 
more the silence grew. At first 
the sounds of human life, the beat 
of drum, the bark of dogs, reached 
us from the town, what time our 
buffalo chewed the cud audibly and 
the tree-crickets made music of 
their own; but as the night ad- 
vanced these sounds decreased, 
then, save a rare insect voice, died 
away, and left a silence that one 
might have felt—an active not a 
mere passive silence—silence that 
was not so much the negation of 
sound as a painful actuality. And 
the moon passed in her solemn 
course, and sank, and darkness 
fell upon the land, while still that 
tied-up buffalo, spared of the 
tigers, slept. 


* Night, sable goddess, from her ebon 
throne 

In rayless majesty now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering 
world, 

Silence how dark.” 
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Before this time I had come to 
wish more than once that I had 
been smoking the comforting pipe 
(denied me here) with Yule and 
Robinson in their Deoghur camp, 
instead of roosting like an un- 
fledged unpiping bird on a forest- 
tree. But it was idle to think of 
this when the moon had sunk to 
rest: it was also idle to continue 
watching when I could see noth- 
ing—not even the white sand of 
the road below me—and so I 
accommodated myself to the very 
restricted area of the charpoy, and 
went to sleep. 

To be awakened before dawn by 
a significant pressure upon m 
knee—a pressure that called me 
to wakefulness more emphatically 
and effectively than human voice 
or trumpet-call. It was a réveillé 
not to be disregarded, and I sat 
up wide-awake to look into dark- 
ness, and feel the silence once 
more—and then the hush was 
broken, as I would have chosen, 
by a roar that was sweeter to me 
at that moment than Patti’s mel- 
lifluous notes or the soft music of 
the spheres (which, by the way, I 
have never heard). That roar came 
from the distance, but pervaded, 
as it seemed, the whole earth and 
the black starlit vault above ; and 
another came, this time from a 
different and somewhat nearer 
point, and so, at intervals, those 
roars betrayed the tiger’s zigzag 
course towards my buffalo. The 
brute was quartering the ground 
with instinctive skill that would 
have been creditable in the most 
perfectly broken pointer, and his 
leisurely strategy was highly im- 
pressive. 

And as the tiger worked his way 
towards my tree, I looked for the 
chance of the dawn preceding it. 
That, too, was close at hand, as 
the position of the morning star 
distinctly told me; but would it 
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come in time? Never did the 
breaking of an Indian day (gener- 
ally an abrupt proceeding) ‘seem 
so tardy; and the tiger was 
steadily and stealthily coming on. 
And then, when I made that tiger 
out to be less than fifty yards off, 
silence reigned again —a silence 
of deadly omen to the slumbering 
buffalo, happily unconscious of its 
impending fate. For a couple of 
minutes that deadly stillness 
lasted. Then came the noise of 
the tiger’s rush upon its prey, 
that was killed as it slept, and 
then only the sounds of the ti- 
ger’s movements and sucking of 
the victim’s blood. And still the 
day had not dawned, and that 
tiger was hidden from me by im- 
penetrable gloom. For some few 
minutes the situation remained as 
I have described, and then (prob- 
ably because it had come to know 
of my presence) the tiger dragged 
the dead buffalo from my tree into 
the jungle-road, where, at last, I 
saw it dimly outlined against the 
sand. This was a tactical blunder 
that cost that tiger its life. In 
the glade below my tree it would 
have remained for some time longer 
veiled from my sight by the shade 
cast upon the spot by overhanging 
trees ; and from that spot it might 
have retreated into the jungle from 
which it emerged, carrying its prey 
with it, without my seeing it. But 
on that forest-road there was no 
shade to hide; on the contrary, 
there was that white sand, which 
caught every gleam of the early 
light, and served as a background 
to the tiger’s silhouette. 

As the tiger was evidently 
making for the jungle across the 
road, I seized my chance and fired. 
The thud of the bullet and one 
sharp roar of pain from the tiger 
told me I had not missed; but 
the disappearance of the tiger 
told me I had not killed, nor, 
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when it had passed off the road, 
could I see it to fire a second 
shot. : 

So ended my first machan shoot- 
ing. As soon as I had given the 
wounded tiger time to settle down 
somewhere clear of my path, and 
to forget any nasty views of 
revenge, my shikari and I de- 
scended from our tree, and walked 
home. After chota hazri we were 
ready with half-a-dozen elephants to 
follow that tiger up ; and we found 
it, after beating in close line back- 
wards and forwards in vain, about 
a hundred yards from the point 
where it had been wounded. It 
was moribund, and not of a mind 
for fight when we did find it. 
The coup de grdce was given, and 
the tiger padded. The first of the 
sacred tigers of Byjinauth. 

We were in some sort a trium- 
phant procession as we went home- 
wards through the town of Deo- 
ghur. The townspeople flocked 
out in street and road to look 
upon their stricken foe, and cry, 
“ Waugh, waugh/” Even the 
pundas—the priests of the tiger- 
protecting deity—came out and 
joined in the popular acclaim, and 
were not ashamed. Wonderful 
are the Hindoos for accepting the 
inevitable! Tell one of these that 
he must take castor-oil, and he 
will drain the oleaginous cup to 
the dregs, and smack his lips. 
Tell him that his leg must be 
amputated, and he will present 
the limb for dismemberment, and 
smile as he sees it severed. Tell 
him that he is to be hanged, and, 
with no touch of emotion what- 
ever, he will reply “Jo hookm” 
(‘“‘ Whatever is ordered ”), just as if 
he had been told that he must have 
his corns cut. Our tiger was the 
inevitable to those pundas, and 
had to be accepted accordingly ; 
and all the statements made in 
regard to Byjinauth’s position as 
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tutelary saint of the Deoghur 
tigers were, for those pundas, as 
if they had never been. 

Flushed with this success, I 
sought every opportunity of kill- 
ing the three tigers yet remaining. 
I tried the machan system again, 
but without effect. I went out 
after them whenever they were 
reported to be abroad in the 
scrub and lighter jungle that lay 
outside the heavier cover, and in 
the course of three months No. 2 
was killed from elephants almost 
in the open, and in a disgust- 
ingly peaceable fashion ; and, to 
make a long story short, within 
twelve months all four of the 
Byjinauth tigers had been de- 
stroyed, No. 3 falling to me in 
the scrub and light grass jungle 
much after the manner of No. 
2, the fourth and last falling, 
more ignobly still, to the poisoned 
arrow shot from the spring-bow 
of a native shikari; and thence- 
forward, during my stay at Deo- 
ghur, that Byjinauth jungle (which 
I had come to regard as my own 
particular preserve) knew tigers 
no more, and the wood-cutter and 
the cowherd were free to traverse 
it in safety. 

That spring-bow by which the 
fourth Byjinauth tiger was killed 
deserves some mention. It was 
the only form of trap employed in 
that district, and was, I think, 
peculiar to the Santhal country. 
It was, moreover, the only method 
by which the Deoghur tigers were 
attacked with any degree of suc- 
cess, for the shikaris, who tried 
shooting from machans, very rarely 
brought their tiger down, and the 
Santhals in their great hunting 
parties left these more dangerous 
creatures religiously alone. It 
used to be said, I know, that the 
Santhals, having put up a tiger 
or bear, would encompass it by 
a ring of bowmen, whose arrows 
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would generally kill the formida- 
ble game, or, when the arrows 
failed, whose battle-axes would 
serve their purpose. But, although 
the Ghoorkas will deliberately at- 
tack a tiger, surround it in a circle, 
and cut it to death with their 
kookris only, the Santhals, as far 
as my experience justifies an 
opinion, will certainly not court 
an encounter of this kind, but 
rather do all they can to avoid it. 
I have been out with them on 
their shikar expeditions frequently, 
and on several occasions I have 
seen them get out of the way of a 
tiger or bear, even when they had 
to break their line to doit. But 
they were death on tiger in another 
sense—i.e., in the matter of eating 
it when dead. Tiger stood at the 
head of their game list, occupying 
a position analogous to that of 
the woodcock in the British poul- 
terer’s list, and could not be too 
high for them: the Santhal gourmet 
said the tiger’s meat was so strong ; 
and very frequently there was 
good reason for that strength. 
I have had more than once to 
place a guard upon a buried tiger, 
to prevent my Santhal friends 
from exhuming and eating it. 
But I have wandered away from 
the spring-bow, which I will now 
revert to and describe. This in- 
strument (of the cross-bow order) 
is charged with a poisoned arrow 
that is levelled the proper height 
for the tiger or panther for which 
it is intended: the machine is so 
set in the path by which its victim 
habitually walks that the tiger or 
leopard, as the case may be, itself 
discharges the arrow, and so ac- 
tually commits suicide. It does 
this by striking against a string 
connected with the trigger, and 
this string is carried round pegs 
at such a height that the tiger or 
panther must breast it in passing. 
This string is the mar suth (or 
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death-thread), and when it is 
pushed by the tiger or panther so 
as to release the arrow, that arrow 
aims at about that animal’s shoul- 
der. There is also another string 
connected with the trigger, the 
dhurmo suth (or thread of virtue), 
which is carried round an outer 
series of sticks at such a height 
that while man or cattle will hit 
it in passing, the tiger will walk 
under it; when the trigger is 
pulled by this string the arrow 
is discharged at a point ahead 
of the creature that moved the 
string. 

I bagged no more tigers as near 
to my home as were those of 
Byjinauth, although once I thought 
for a few blissful minutes that I 
had got one even closer—that is to 
say, in a heap of large rocks (I 
cannot describe it as a hill) that 
stood just outside my compound. 
Thither was I summoned one day 
to kill a tiger that had been seen 
in a small cave—the only cave 
that mound possessed. I went off 
forthwith, was led to a point above 
that cave, and had pointed out to 
me the tiger’s stripes lying about 
ten feet below me, and visible 
enough through a wide fissure 
between the rocks that constituted 
the roof of that cave. Never, as 
I thought, was tiger given into 
the hand of man as was this one 
into mine. Knowing that, if I 
had a shot at all, it would be a 
close one, I had brought a smooth- 
bore, No. 12, and I felt that the 
two barrels of this ought to settle 
the affair. I fired the right barrel. 
The striped thing was convulsed 
in its death-throes, then motion- 
less. I threw stones upon it, and 
it made no sign ; then, when there 
was clearly no life left in the 
creature, I went with my attend- 
ants to the mouth of the cave, 
and drew my quarry forth into 
the light of day. It was painfully 
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light to draw, and my heart mis- 
gave me—it came out into the 
sunlight, and proved to be a 
hyena. 

I suppose that sells of this sort 
are on occasion necessary incidents 
of sporting life, where so much 
depends upon chance and hastily 
formed conclusions. If this be 
not so as a general rule, it has 
been my honour to afford a gen- 
erous exception. Nor was this 
hyena incident the worst of its 
kind. I did get a hyena then at 
all events, and hyenas found a 
place at the very bottom of my 
list of creatures to be killed. [ 
can remember two days when 
under very similar conditions of 
promise I got nothing, and the 
ill-starred moment in which I got, 
instead of a beast of the chase, a 
domestic animal that I had to pay 
for. 

One of those blank misfortunes 
was shared in by Jacky Hills and 
others. We were out after tiger 
in the Nepal Terai, and one of 
our shikaris directed our attention 
to what he pronounced to be a 
tiger. This sporting guide, whose 
business it was to be lynx-eyed 
and of sight unfailing and in- 
fallible, saw that tiger in a cave 
hollowed out of the precipitous 
bank of a ravine. The cave was 
of dimensions so narrow that we 
might well have questioned how 
and why a tiger had packed him- 
self into such a lodging; but it 
was not ours “to reason why.” 
The shikari saw it, saw its head 
resting upon its paws, saw the 
white spots on the ears, saw all 
possible details, and of course we 
saw it too. And we fired shot 
after shot across the ravine into 
the tiger we saw, and then re- 
solved unanimously that we had 
killed it, and finally, on closer 
examination of its carcass, dis- 
covered that there was none, 





whether of tiger or any other 
creature. I rather think Sir 
William Ffolkes, who shot with 
me one season in the Terai, was 
present as a performer on that 
occasion. History very much re- 
peated itself in this incident, for 
again, and for the third time, it 
happened to me to shoot an imagi- 
nary tiger in a cave. 

But disappointment and wasted 
ammunition were all that I had to 
deplore on those occasions. More 
calamitous was the disaster that 
befell me once when I was after 
bears. The beaters were driving 
a promising patch of jungle, and 
when they were yet some 150 
yards from me, a black object 
broke in front of the line: ‘‘ Dekho, 
sahib ! baloo” (“ Look, sahib! 
bear”), said my shikari. I entire- 
ly agreed with him. I saw the 
black animal distinctly enough, 
fired, and dropped it. I even 
more emphatically agreed with 
the shikari when he said it was a 
good shot; albeit that is the in- 
variable criticism of the Indian 
keeper, according to whom, as a 
rule, every creature shot at by the 
master is mortally wounded, even 
thengh it go off to all appearances 
unhurt. But I knew that I had 
hit and dropped that black object, 
and was not a little surprised 
when the beaters emerged with- 
out having come across a defunct 
bear. I sent them back to beat 
the last 150 yards of the cover up 
to me, with explicit instructions 
to look out for that bear, and they 
made a detour, formed line, and 
beat back to me as instructed— 
still with the same result — the 
cover drawn blank, and no bear 
living or dead seen by any beater. 
Then, when I was about to make 
my way straight for that spot 
where my bear had fallen, our 
proceedings were interrupted by 
the advent of an excited peasant, 
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who, with much uncultured and 
noisy rhetoric, demanded the price 
of his murdered buffalo. Here 
was a situation! No gun other 
than mine had been fired: I had 
fired once only, and had dropped a 
black animal, and the only black 
and dropped animal to be dis- 
covered was the buffalo of this 
peasant. And it unfortunately 
happened that this particular buf- 
falo was a peerless creature of its 
kind, a paragon, a pearl beyond 
price, or, at least, beyond any such 
price as might be determined by 
the law of averages. So said its 
owner, crying aloud to me in my 
dual capacity of magistrate and 
cherisher of the poor, and that 
woe-stricken man had to be si- 
lenced and sent away with rupees. 
He was thoroughly satisfied with 
the result of my too fatal shot, 
so were the beaters who ate the 
buffalo, so was not I, who had only 
the adulation of my shikari—the 
accessory before the fact of that 
buffalocide—to compensate or con- 
sole me. 

If I got no more tigers so close 
to my Deoghur home as those of 
Byjinauth, I obtained three pan- 
thers still closer. One of these I 
shot in my garden, where it had 
sought cover in a small patch of In- 
dian corn. Once before had that 
bungalow been besieged. Then 
my predecessor, as district official, 
two native infantry officers, and 
three loyal men of the native in- 
fantry held out in it against two 
companies of mutineers until they 
were driven forth by fire. Now 
it was close shut against that 
panther in the interests of a couple 
of children, happily unconscious 
of the whole proceeding, and two 
trembling ayahs. 

The engagement with this self- 
invited guest did not last long, but 
was lively enough while it lasted. 
There was not cover enough to 
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admit of the panther’s ordinary 
tactics. Although I very nearly 
got a shot at it before it broke, 
it did not cling to the shelter 
of the Indian corn for any 
time; but, after some five min- 
utes of hullabaloo, sprang out and 
in the same bound reached the 
back of one of my party, who 
promptly made a cut at it with 
his tulwar, and, missing the 
panther, cut his own leg. Then 
the panther jumped off its un- 
willing mount and made for the 
hedged bank that enclosed the 
garden, and close to that boundary 
I killed it. That panther did not 
hurt the man it attacked half as 
much as he hurt himself. 

The other two panthers of this 
trio I shot on different occasions, 
divided by some few days, in the 
same patch of sugar-cane, and 
under similar circumstances. Both 
of these were convicted man-eaters, 
and one of them had carried off 
into that sugar-cane the body of a 
young girl it had killed the night 
before I shot it. 

My Santhal sepoys acted as 
beaters for me with both of these : 
both panthers broke the line 
occasionally, and left their marks 
upon three or four beaters whom 
they clawed as they broke, and 
both were shot as they crouched 
in the cover. Of them, as of 
several others, this was the rec- 
reant fate—at first some show 
of fight, and then, instead of 
standing at bay, the attempt to 
hide. I came to know that when 
there was a marked pause in the 
beating I might expect a summons 
to some spot where the panther 
cowered. As often as not, this 
anticipation was realised : a beater 
would issue from the cover and 
beckon to me, and when I joined 
him, would lead me to the pan- 
ther’s hiding-place, and point to 
the animal lying almost at our 
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feet. I, after a time, would dis- 
tinguish enough of the animal’s 
outline to determine the direction 
of my aim, and then one shot 
almost invariably ended the busi- 
ness. That one shot was always 
fired from a smooth-bore. Such 
was the end of those two man- 
eaters and of many another pan- 
ther of the Deoghur district. 

But my success with panthers 
was as nothing compared with that 
of a man of Eastern Bengal who, 
while I was at Deoghur, shot over 
a dog some surprising number 
(between thirty and forty) in one 
year. He had trained his dog to 
hunt and point panthers, or the 
dog had developed a natural apti- 
tude that way, and with this result. 
Unfortunately that dog pointed 
once too often—perhaps pointed in 
a manner that no self-respecting 
panther could tolerate ; but, how- 
ever that may be, that dog con- 
cluded a good season’s shikar by 
getting itself killed. 

That Eastern Bengal country 
was then, and perhaps is now, a 
splendid one for big game. It 
was thereaway that Yule rode 
and speared panthers by the score. 
I managed to do this with a couple 
in the Deoghur country, but the 
natural features of the country did 
not lend themselves to this class of 
sport: the too frequent and too 
heavy cover presented obstacles 
that balked one at every turn; 
riding through some of the jungle 
was difficult, through some impos- 
sible, and the panther that was 
followed by a horseman through 
the dense undergrowth was almost 
immediately lost to view, and lost 
irretrievably for that occasion. 

But occasionally a panther in 
the pursuit of its nefarious objects 
would be driven to the shelter of 
some plot of maize or sugar-cane 
in the midst of a cultivated plain ; 
and I rode down and speared a 
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couple that had ventured thus into 
an area of comparative civilisation. 
Those twain were not in all respects 
worthy of rank beside the Bengal 
boar: they gave me a harder run, 
but there was no fight in them. 
The spear-thrust that would have 
goaded a fighting boar to battle 
cowed them: what mind was left 
to them was given up to thoughts 
of flight, and when too sorely hurt 
to fly, no life was left in them for 
other measures. 

Pigs were there none to ride 
after in that district, but wolves 
as well as panthers gave me an 
occasional opportunity of having 
a gallop. There were wolves in 
several localities of the Deoghur 
district, and one pack of six or 
seven frequented a broken bit of 
open country that undulated below 
my bungalow on the opposite side 
to that which faced Byjinauth’s 
temple and the town. These subur- 
ban wolves had become a standing 
or prowling menace to the village 
flocks, and, emboldened by their 
long immunity, had once, at least, 
attacked a belated peasant. Twice 
or three times I rode after them, 
carbine in hand, but always in 
vain. I sighted them and pursued 
them up and down, and in and 
out of ravines; galloped as hard 
as those too frequent ravines per- 
mitted ; galloped as long as wolf 
or hope remained with me; but I 
never got a shot, always the finale 
was the same—the wolves had 
vanished. The dejection that 
comes of failure accompanied me, 
as my atra cura, on my homeward 
ride. I was beaten morally, and, 
as its heaving flanks betrayed, 
the horse I rode was physically 
beaten. 

It has been often noticed how 
fast a wolf travels by means of a 
lounging louping trot that is by 
no means suggestive of speed. 
While one gallops after it as hard 
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as a good horse can go, the wolf 
pursued, never apparently hurry- 
ing, lollops along at a pace that 
equals that of the following steed. 
I have heard it said that no horse- 
man ever rode a wolf down ; but to 
this statement I must demur, in- 
asmuch as I have done this thing. 
Perhaps my wolf was sick. Be 
that as it may, I did when out 
pig-sticking in the Ganges country 
over against Colgong follow a wolf, 
and that wolf turned sharply when 
I closed with it, and the horse I 
rode (a rare ‘good one) kicked it 
over with his fore-feet, and made 
the matter of spearing my wolf 
simplicity itself. One of my com- 
panions of that day found explan- 
ation of this performance in the 
fact that I had ridden another 
man’s horse with my own spurs. 

It was not long, however, before 
I was enabled to inflict condign 
punishment upon two of those 
' Deoghur wolves—my next-door 
neighbours. The report was made 
to me that some of the pack had 
been masked down in a patch of 
sugar-cane, and I set out to beat 
them up. The work was soon 
done. 1 took up my position in 
a good strategical point about the 
centre of the frontage of that 
sugar-cane field. The beaters al- 
most immediately after their start 
towards this point drove one wolf 
out close tome. That I sent back 
into the cane with a charge of 
shot in it. Then after a short 
interval another emerged, and that 
also I sent back bearing a charge 
of shot; and, finally, the beaters 
came forth dragging out two dead 
wolves, <A third wolf broke at 
one end of the cover and got away, 
in spite of several Santhal arrows 
sent to stop it. But the slaying 
of the two served as a sufficient 
hint to the remainder of that pack, 
and never more, during my time, 
did any of them infest that neigh- 
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bourhood. Those two wolves made 
up, with the tigers, panthers, and 
hyena above mentioned, the sum- 
total of wild animals that fell to 
my gun within a half-mile radius 
of my home. 

There was one especial charm 
about the shooting of my Deoghur 
time, in that it mostly occurred 
as a surprise. If I missed the 
joys of anticipation, I had not to 
experience the worry of prepara- 
tion made long beforehand. Or- 
dinarily, the news of a kill by 
tiger or panther, or of the mark- 
ing down of some bear, or what 
not, came post-haste—if necessary 
by relays of village watchmen, 
whose chief I was—and found 
me in camp or station prepared 
to take immediate action: then, 
if the distance required it, I rode 
off to the spot where my services 
were demanded as fast as my horse 
could travel. The worst feature 
of this impromptu sport was that 
I had to depend entirely upon the 
resources of the place where my 
game was for beaters, and every 
other form of assistance. But if 
there were any people within 
reach, they were glad enough to 
turn out and beat for me; even 
the superior Hindoos, Brahmins, 
Khetris, and Rajpoots, who else- 
where in India would deem it 
derogatory to their caste and hon- 
our to do this coolie’s work, turn- 
ing out for this service willingly 
enough in Deoghur. 

Beaters, however, were not al- 
ways immediately available at 
that particular moment when they 
were wanted. Operations against 
the object of the chase had to 
be commenced promptly or not at 
all, and this precluded the hunt- 
ing up of beaters from afar. In 
some jungles, too, and under some 
conditions, a beat by shouting, 
drum-thumping, horn-blowing men 
was almost certain to be ineffec- 
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tive. And so it came about, for 
one reason or another, that on 
several occasions I shot tigers 
from machans. This somewhat 
questionable form of shikar was 
always more practicable (for me), 
and often more effective than 
any other. I could procure the 
materials for this structure when 
I could not get beaters; I had 
no elephants, and could not have 
raised in all Santhalia enough for 
threshing out some of the Deoghur 
jungles ; and I was almost always 
alone, and had therefore to de- 
pend solely upon my own hand 
and eye for success when the 
quarry presented itself. It was, 
moreover, necessary to that suc- 
cess that the quarry should expose 
itself to my fire, and not break 
cover out of my sight and take 
itself off into space unseen. 

Nor were all the tigers that I 
shot out of machans finally dis- 
posed of without some such ex- 
citement as the shikari loves. 
Tame as was the first shot, 
treacherously fired out of ambush, 
there was sometimes  suftlicient 
animation before the last bullet 
was fired and the tiger laid at 
rest. I will give a typical ex- 
ample. 

One day when I reached my 
camp at the edge of a large 
jungle, khubber awaited me of a 
kill close by. I went out to in- 
spect, and found the kill—a cow 
of which little or nothing had 
been eaten; decided that the 
tiger which had killed would re- 
turn at nightfall to eat, if not 
disturbed meanwhile; and had a 
machan constructed in a tree that 
overlooked the small patch of open 
in which the carcass lay. I could 
not have got that day half the 
number of beaters necessary to 
drive that tiger out of its lair, and 
had it been driven out I should, 
in all probability, not have seen it. 


Just before sunset I took up my 
position in the tree: the sun went 
down, the short Indian twilight 
waned, and before darkness had 
encompassed my eyrie, the moon 
rose, full of face, and when it had 
risen above the earth-haze, bright 
in its fulness. Very considerate 
was the tiger with which I sought 
an interview: it did not come on 
the scene during the evil quarter 
of an hour when the cow’s carcass 
was obscured by the shade cast by 
the rising moon from overhanging 
greenery; it did not keep the 
stage waiting when Cynthia ceased 
to frown most darkly upon that 
murdered beef ; it came silently as 
a shadow stealing along the ground, 
and like an evil phantom moved 
about its prey. The cow was clearly 
discernible, the tiger only sketchily 
so, and hardly to be seen at all, 
save when it stood out, a darker 
object, against the cow’s white 
hide. My only chance lay in 
choosing the moment when the 
tiger was thus outlined, when the 
silent victim should hetray its 
murderer by posthumous evidence. 
I could not wait, nor would the 
tiger, until the moon cast its 
full light upon the scene, if, in- 
deed, the moon would have pene- 
trated to it at any time through 
the foliage that overarched and em- 


. bowered it. If ’twere to be done, 


*twere well—nay, ‘twas indispen- 
sable—that *twere done quickly. 
So, when I thought that I made 
out, approximately, the shoulder 
of the tiger, I aimed at that 
approximate limb and fired. 

A hit—a palpable hit. The 
thud of the bullet might have 
proceeded from the defunct cow, 
but not the sharp angry roar 
that almost synchronised with it: 
and if the tiger had not been hit, 
it would not have charged the foot 
of my tree as it did, in an evident 
paroxysm of pain and passion. 
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My position was a peculiar one. 
I had no idea that the tiger would 
join me on my machan and fight 
it out on that first-floor lodging, 
for, in spite of occasional narra- 
tives about tree-climbing tigers, 
I did not then, and do not now, 
believe that tigers are tree-climbers 
as bears and panthers are ; but for 
some moments it was obviously 
just below me, in the only passage 
of my temporary lodgment, and I 
could not finish it off with a second 
shot because, in the deep shade 
cast by my tree, I could see noth- 
ing of it. There it was, and yet 
a good deal unfinished, as I knew 
from its movements and an oc- 
casional low growl; but when it 
ceased to move and growl, there 
was a necessary and uncomfortable 
doubt in my mind whether it was 
not still there, patiently waiting 
to give me a warm reception when 
I climbed down toits level. I did 
not hurry my proceedings, I gave 
that tiger ample time to die, if 
death was to be the immediate 
consequence of my bullet, and 
more than enough time to convince 
any proper-minded tiger that I 
was not at home to it. I listened 
long and keenly, not a sound came 
from below (and I think I could 
have heard that tiger wink had it 
done so), and so I descended to 
the ground, prepared, gun in hand, 
for any emergency, and with my 
shikari got back to camp for the 
night. 

Next morning I went out with 
a few beaters to follow the thing— 
i.¢., the tiger—out to its end, bitter 
or otherwise. There under my 
machan were blood-stained tracks, 
showing where the tiger had moved 
to and fro, and how hard it had 
been hit. In one spot close to 
my tree was a small pool of blood : 
then, away through the jungle, 
more blood-stains for a hundred 
yards, and at that point a larger 
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pool of blood, that, to my mind, 
betokened a dying creature whose 
life had here oozed out, leaving 
just so much strength as would 
permit it to crawl into some ad- 
jacent thicket, and make an end 
of all in that dim solitude. 

But I was all wrong ; instead of 
leaving that pool with faltering 
steps, and decently dying close at 
hand, the wounded tiger seemed 
to have taken a new lease of life 
there—just as if phlebotomy in an 
exaggerated form had been the 
special treatment needed for its 
cure. From that point the tiger 
ceased to leave its trail of blood, 
but, indiscreetly, substituted a 
trail of clawed and bitten sap- 
lings. It had evidently started, 
after its copious blood-letting, in 
the worst of tempers, and the evi- 
dence of its rage and power struck 
me as something extraordinary, 
even though I knew what immense 
strength the tiger possesses. Good- 
sized saplings were smashed by 
this beast in its course—not at 
long intervals, but so frequently 
that one followed it by these on 
a breast-high scent. Apparently 
it had vented its rage upon every 
object it encountered where claw- 
ing and biting could be practised : 
in every tree and sapling it had, 
I suppose, imagined yet another 
man such as that one of the 
machan,; and, its instinct ob- 
scured by frenzy, it had not sought 
safety by a traceless flight into 
cover, where I should probably 
have never seen it, but had 
ostentatiously left in its path a 
challenge to me to track it 
down. 

The jungle through which the 
tiger took its way was by no 
means heavy, and the under- 
growth was light and patchy. 
For about a mile I followed in 
its track, always with eyes wide 
open, to detect it crouching in 
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some brake ahead or on either 
hand; and then I saw it lying 
within ten yards of me, in the 
shade of a bush that in a great 
measure concealed it. I saw it, 
and it saw me, and as I levelled 
my smooth-bore at it it rose and 
roared and tried to charge. But 
mine was not to be the fate of 
those torn and broken saplings ; 
one bullet, full in the tiger’s chest 
as it came head up towards me, 
dropped it, and the cow and the 
dryads were avenged. Mostly, 
my machan-shot tigers were killed 
there and then, and died within a 
few yards of my bower—sometimes 
within sight of it. Those afforded 
little sport in the shooting, and 
none after the one or two shots 
required had brought the forest 
king to earth, unless it can be 
deemed of the nature of sport to 
descend from a tree in some un- 
certainty as to whether an exceed- 
ingly angry and sufficiently lively 
tiger was or was not at the foot of 
it. In some instances the tiger 
went away mortally wounded, and 
was found dead the next day, if it 
could be tracked ; or later on, when, 
perhaps, the vultures led to its 
discovery. On other occasions I 
followed and found the tiger still 
alive, and animated by a greater 
or less degree of pugnacity, which 
was usually in excess of its physi- 
cal power, but with results no 
more exciting than those I have 
just described. Never did one of 
those tigers or any other place 
me at the disadvantage of being 
charged before I had seen my 
enemy. It was reserved for a 
bear and my first panther to do 
that; no tiger ever made good its 
charge upon me or any one of my 
beaters. 

But I always had the feeling 
that in shooting tigers from a 
machan I was an unworthy foe—a 
mere assassin—and, at the best, 


that the performance, however 
largely beneficent, was distinctly 
inglorious. The peasants whose 
cows or wives or sons were killed 
by tigers were other - minded. 
They were not disposed to criticise 
methods so long as the tiger was 
destroyed. They even approved 
of murder by strychnine, and 
would have canonised the Mar- 
chioness de Brinvilliers herself had 
she practised some part of her 
toxicological art upon those beasts. 
They saw no merit, no good point 
whatever, in a tiger, which I, 
rightly or wrongly, regarded as 
the veritable king of beasts, and 
far more worthy of this style and 
title than the over-vaunted lion. 
Those benighted peasants were 
eaten up by prejudice as well as 
by tigers. I suppose it was much 
the same with the relatives of 
those maidens who were requisi- 
tioned for the larders of dragons. 
Those biassed people would have 
thought St George quite in the 
right had he employed dynamite, 
and destroyed thereby the whole 
dragon race. 

It was otherwise, however, with 
the tigers that I shot from the 
ground, even though here I took 
such advantage as I could of the 
enemy. There was the inevitable 
advantage that came to me as the 
one forewarned. I knew the tiger 
was coming (or might come), and 
that it might be expected to 
emerge from the jungle at or 
about a certain spot. The tiger 
did not know that I was awaiting 
it, and would have all its attention 
directed to the shouting, drum- 
ming, and braying that was driving 
it forth. Then I usually had in 
front of me a low screen of boughs 
that hid me to some extent, and 
acted as a piece of furniture 
against which I could place my 
spare gun and rifle ready to my 
hand, should more than two shots 
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be necessary; and, having the 
pick of the ground, I could take 
up a position that would, in all 
probability, give me a further and 
important advantage, in that it 
would expose the tiger to a flank 
attack, to a deadly shot in or 
behind the shoulder, which could 
be repeated before the tiger turned 
upon its aggressor, if it did turn, 
I thought quite enough of my- 
self when, thus, I had shot two or 
three singly: it was the proudest 
moment of my life, as post-prandial 
oratory hath it, when I bagged a 
brace right and left. They came 
out of the jungle close together 
those two—a tiger and his consort ; 
and I had hardly realised the fact 
that this king of beasts had walked 
into the open, when the queen was 
there, two or three yards behind 
her sovereign lord. Slowly they 
came forth, with backward glance 
that told of some bewilderment, 
and, on the female’s part, it may 
be conceived, some curiosity. No 
fear quickened the pulse or stride 
of that twain; no suspicion of 
my presence crossed their minds. 
Calmly those splendid beauties of 
the forest sauntered on, giving me 
full broadside shots at a distance 
of some twenty-five yards. Crack ! 
crack! right and left the bullets 
from my smooth-bore went home, 
and the two tigers dropped—the 
female never to rise again. The 
tiger, terribly hard hit, rose and 
made a feeble demonstration in 
my direction, but another shot 
settled it; and there were the 
couple bagged, and the curtain 
dropped upon this splendid drama 
of the forest. It was to be my 
lot, later on, to kill three, and on 
one occasion four, at one time; 
but those subsequent performances 
found me more blasé than I was 
at this time, and were the results 
of much more elaborate prepara- 
tion than the impromptu sport I 
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have just described. Those trip- 
lets and quartet were, moreover, 
shot from elephants, and, with one 
exception, by two or three of us. 
These two, like most of the animals 
that made up my Deoghur bag, 
were the spoil of my gun alone. 

I think I have said enough of 
those Deoghur tigers generally ; 
but there remains one whose in- 
famous career and execution call 
for description — the Jamtarra 
man-eater. It was said of this 
beast that it had killed a hundred 
men and women; and although 
there was doubtless exaggeration 
as to the number of its human 
victims, there can be no question 
that its notoriety stood upon a 
solid foundation. Over and over 
again reports were brought to me 
of some one killed and carried 
off from the particular locality 
(close to a large village), believed 
to be the preserve of this one 
tiger ; and very often the man so 
killed was attacked upon the high- 
road, where it immediately abutted 
upon the jungle. One report of 
the kind, and about the last, was 
to the effect that a sepoy, making 
a night-march with his company, 
had been carried off from the high- 
way at that point by a tiger that, 
under the shadow of night, had 
got clear away from more than a 
hundred guns. The officers of the 
regiment, when they arrived at my 
station two days after this, con- 
firmed the report, and spoke with 
very natural regret of their in- 
ability, in the darkness, to follow 
the tiger, either to rescue or avenge 
the sepoy. 

Unfortunately, Jamtarra was 
too far from my headquarters to 
admit of my acting upon the re- 
ports of that tiger’s doings. Even 
if the beast had, contrary to its 
stereotyped habit, killed a cow or 
bullock or buffalo, the carcass 
whereof would have been left on 
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the ground, I could not have 
reached the scene until the tiger 
had relinquished what remained 
of that carcass. But its victims 
were human beings, whose remains 
were promptly removed by rela- 
tives. Only once did I persuade 
the family of a man killed within 
easy reach of me to leave the corpse 
on the ground for one night. 
Speaking generally of these be- 
reaved people, a cynic might say 
that this tender regard for the 
remnants of their relations was a 
new development by no means 
foreshadowed by their previous 
behaviour. 

On two occasions when I was 
in the Jamtarra neighbourhood, I 
tried to get that tiger beaten out 
of the jungle it frequented; but 
these were chance efforts almost 
necessarily foredoomed to failure. 
There had been no kill; there was 
nothing to tell what part of that 
wide expanse of jungle the tiger 
was in, or if it was in any part. 
But Nemesis, if somewhat lagging, 
was represented in my person, and 
the hour was not far off when I 
should kill that tiger red-handed 
(or red-pawed) upon the corpse of 
its last human victim, and kill it, 
too, with little or no trouble in 
the way of beating or riding or 
otherwise. 

I was on tour in my district 
with Yule and Robinson when 
our march brought us to the im- 
mediate vicinity of that tiger’s 
slaughter-house. Our tents were 
pitched close by that deadly spot, 
a peaceful Arcadia now, whose 
turf for many days had been un- 
stained by bloodshed. After night- 
fall a beautiful calm surrounded 
us, broken only by the occasional 
clanking of the chains that fet- 
tered Yule’s elephants, or, while 
the camp was yet awake, by ani- 
mated discussion among our fol- 
lowers on the enthralling subjects 
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of rice and pice. And we in the 
mess-tent argued over our pipes 
about the merits of Mary Queen 
of Scots, or the Rent Act, or the 
perpetual settlement of Lord Corn- 
wallis, or anything else that we 
could agree to differ about. And 
then, about midnight, silence and 
sleep descended upon us all. 

“ Bagh! bagh/” That was the 
ery that brought us back from 
dreamland, or the empty void of 
slumber, to the waking world, and 
we three Britons tumbled out of 
our beds and tents forthwith to 
learn who in the grey dawn shouted 
of tigers, and why. There stood 
the shouter amongst our tent-ropes, 
green with terror. Doubtless he 
would have been respectably pallid 
if the native Indian complexion 
permitted of that form of decolora- 
tion ; but, doing the best he could 
according to his lights, he, after 
the manner of his kind, had turned 
green. 

He had some reason for this 
and his excited cry of “ Bagh!” 
He had just come out of the very 
jaws of death ; his head was deeply 
scored by a tiger’s claws, and the 
blood still oozed slowly from the 
wounds. He had been in the 
clutches of the terrible man-eater, 
and had succeeded somehow in 
coming out of that deadly embrace 
a living and quivering Hindoo. 
Being soothed and supported by 
brandy, administered under the 
guise of medicine, he told us his 
story while his wounds were being 
cauterised. Briefly, his story was 
that he had made an early start 
from the village, had reached a 
spot on the road close to our 
camp, had there been brought to 
the ground by a tiger, and had 
crawled from under that beast, 
and got away, leaving his quilted 
coverlet with his assailant. That 
wadded rezai, which is the native’s 
greatcoat and bedding in one, had 
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saved him: he had wrapped this 
round him and over his head, as 
is the way of his people when 
they walk abroad in the chill air 
of early morn, and it had not only 
weakened the force of the tiger’s 
blow upon his head, but had served 
as a shield from beneath which he 
had crept away. 

And still was he being tended 
with caustic and bandage when 
his tale was done, and a pause 
occurred. Then, after an interval, 
it occurred to this Hindoo Caleb 
Balderstone to bethink him of 
his master. “Where was his 
master?” he asked. His master, 
he explained, had been walking 
just behind him when the tiger 
interrupted their march. He had 
taken no thought of that employer 
when he had rushed into our camp, 
his whole intelligence being ab- 
sorbed in the one vital measure of 
taking to his heels. Where was 
‘his master ? 

It did not take us long to pro- 
cure evidence that his master 
would not rejoin his servant on 
this side of the river of death. 
There on the road hard by we 
found very certain indications that 
this unfortunate had been carried 
off into the jungle by a tiger. 
There were the imprints of that 
tiger’s feet, the marks of a brief 
struggle, and the trail from the 
road into the forest that marked 
where and how the master’s corpse 
had been carried off. 

Yule, Robinson, and I lost no 
time in starting on our quest for 
the man-eater. The elephants 
were got out forthwith, and off we 
went in as widely extended a line 
as our resources ran to. We had 
not far to go. In about a quarter 
of an hour I came uponit. There 
it was, within thirty yards of me, 
stretched in an almost open patch 
of scrub, with one paw resting 
upon the body of the man cruelly 
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slain within the hour, calm and 
wholly undismayed by my appear- 
ance. Never did I interview a 
tiger so little disconcerted as was 
this by my abrupt intrusion. As 
its cruel eyes met mine they 
seemed to express no sentiment 
so strongly as languid curiosity. 
Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galere? it might have said, to ren- 
der that look into appropriate and 
much-hackneyed words. Har- 
dened by its long and unpunished 
career of crime against humanity, 
it had, I suppose, come to regard 
man merely as something to be 
eaten by hungry tigers, and I in- 
terpreted that look of its yellow 
eyes as signifying “ You are not 
wanted now. Here is my dinner. 
Go!” 

It never moved from that mo- 
ment when our eyes met until I 
put a bullet into the back of its 
neck as it lay facing me; then it 
rose and charged, received a second 
bullet full in the chest from my 
left barrel and dropped, growling 
as it fell, into a clump of grass 
some half-dozen yards from me, 
where, only half concealed, it lay 
growling. 

And then a difference of opinion 
arose between the mahout who 
drove my elephant and myself. I 
was riding on a pad (not in a how- 
dah), and had no weapon with me 
save a smooth-bore, empty now as 
to both its barrels. That mahout 
proposed to drive into the clump 
of grass forthwith. Stimulated by 
ganga, he was deaf to my suggest- 
ion that he should pause while I 
loaded, at any rate, one barrel. 
The ganga would not hear reason, 
although our tiger was delivered 
into our hands, and might have 
been left to yield up what life 
remained to it after its own way 
and undisturbed. ‘ Don’t be 
afraid, sahib,” said that bedrugged 
mahout ; and so saying drove on, 
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and made his elephant finish off 
the dying tiger with a kick. So 
perished that notorious man-eater 
—an old tiger, as it proved, with 
worn and blunted teeth and mangy 
hide ; but still capable, had it been 
spared, of killing men. I can im- 
agine that a sigh of relief went up 
as a pran of rejoicing when the 
news of that creature’s death went 
forth, and that many a wayfarer 
passed thenceforth with lighter 
heart along the road it had 
frequented. 

There was danger then (and 
perhaps is now) for the foot- 
traveller in many parts of the 
Deoghur district. I substantially 
reduced that risk during my four 
and a half years there; but fifteen 
years after I left the district, I 
was told that tigers, panthers, and 
bears had increased in numbers to 
something like their old propor- 
tions. My successor in office had 
done nothing to keep them down. 

Among those who encountered 
the maximum danger from tigers 
was the officer of the Government 
Geological Survey, who, armed 
with no weapon more lethal than 
the hammer of his craft, had, in 
pursuit of formations and strata, 
to make his way right into the 
fastnesses of the forest kings. 
Poor Jo Medlicott, who for two 
years surveyed the Deoghur dis- 
trict for the Geological Department 
(and who was one of the bright- 
est and best-informed men I have 
met), had as narrow an escape 
from collision with a tiger as can 
be well imagined. He went pros- 
pecting up a nullah, fringed and 
overhung on either hand by forest- 
trees and undergrowth, and for a 
few minutes turned from the bed 
of the main water-course (now a 
bed of sand) into a small subsid- 
iary channel. When, having re- 
turned from that branch, he re- 
traced his steps down the main 
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nullabh, he saw that a tiger had 
just preceded him. There could 
be no mistake about it, for this 
tiger’s footprints often overlaid his 
of half an hour or less ago. He 
had, by a lucky chance, just missed 
a meeting with that tiger face to 
face, or, worse than this by far, 
the encounter that might have 
followed had he just preceded the 
tiger down the nullah and given 
that animal a chance of stalking 
him from the rear, over sand that 
would have given forth no warn- 
ing sound. 

Among the beasts of the Deo- 
ghur jungles an occasional cheetah 
was to be found. In Oudh and 
other parts of India this animal is 
domesticated and kept by sporting 
rajahs for the purpose of running 
down antelope: in the Deoghur 
country they kept themselves by 
running down the goats and sheep 
of the people. A curious animal 
is this hunting cheetah—a cat 
(i.e, a small and much attenuated 
leopard) down to its feet, and at 
those extremities a dog. Twice in 
the course of my Deoghur career 
was I summoned forth from my 
cutcherry to shoot cheetahs, In 
both instances they had been im- 
prisoned in a hut into which they 
had made their way after the goats 
of the hut-holder, and as to both 
I pursued the same tactics—that 
is to say, I rode gun in hand to 
the scene of action, from five to 
ten miles distant, climbed on to 
the thatched roof that covered the 
cheetah, and made a hole in the 
thatch in view to shooting the 
spotted thief where it crouched 
below. In both instances I failed 
of this purpose in consequence of 
the cheetah’s anticipation of my 
plans ; for so soon as I had dis- 
placed enough of the roof to make 
a hole through which I could look 
into the interior, the cheetah came 
out by it, and springing to the 
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ground, went off. On the second 
occasion, when, forewarned by pre- 
vious experience, I conducted my 
house-breaking with a more jealous 
care as to monopoly of my sky- 
light, the cheetah was still too 
many for me, and bounding out 
from off a beam upon which it lay, 
swept me before it nearly off my 
coign of vantage. The first cheetah 
I killed within a hundred yards of 
the hut; the second was less sum- 
marily disposed of. I missed it 
with my right barrel (fired before 
I had regained composure and 
equilibrium), and my second shot, 
although it went home, did not 
drop my quarry or stay its retreat 
into a small patch of bush and 
grass close by. There it was 
speedily found cowering in cover 
that failed to conceal it, but how 
was it to be finished off? I had 
brought no spare ammunition, for 
two shots seemed more than 
enough for a creature that I had 
reckoned upon killing inside the 
hut that had become its prison, 
and there was no weapon at hand, 
except the spear of a village watch- 
man—a spear lacking the keen- 
ness of Ithuriel’s, a spear that, as 
to point and edge, was far less 
formidable than a ploughshare or 
the weaver’s shuttle. However, 
this was the sum-total of our 
available armoury, and I attacked 
the cheetah therewith. The active 
resistance of the wounded beast 
was a quantité négligeable, but the 
passive hindrance offered by its 
slender and too lissome body con- 
stituted an insuperable obstacle 
to the spearing. I pinned the 
cheetah down with this rude 
halberd, so that an inch or two of 
its carcass only intervened between 
the spear- point and the ground, 
and yet was its skin unbroken by 
prick of steel. The wretched 
animal had to be finished off with 
a heavy stake. 
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Bears were plentiful in that 
land—black bears that, when they 
rose on their hind-legs, stood about 
six feet in height, powerful but 
clumsy beasts, that ordinarily em- 
ployed their strength: harmlessly 
enough. Now and again one of 
these would attack a man and 
maul his face and head with its 
cruel nails. One bear in my dis- 
trict was rumoured to be car- 
nivorous; but, as a rule, these 
bears were strictly vegetarian, and 
lived upon the wild figs (the fruit 
of the Ficus indicus) and other 
products of the forest: and if 
they did not live in amity with 
man, their inclination was, I fancy, 
to preserve peaceable relations 
with him and other animals, by 
the simple device of having noth- 
ing todo with them. But, perhaps 
by way of exceptions to a general 
rule, several of the Deoghurites 
wore on their heads and faces the 
scars of bear- wounds that they 
would carry to their grave or 
funeral pyre. 

These bears furnished sufficient 
objects of sport where better could 
not be had: men on shooting ex- 
peditions in the Himalaya were 
glad enough to get an occasional 
bear, even though ibex and mark- 
hore were the chief objects of 
pursuit ; and I fancy the bear of 
Santhalia did not merit the title 
of sloth given to those whose 
feeding-grounds are just below the 
snow-line. There was nothing 
slothful about those Santhalian 
bears when they pounded along, 
or up or down, the rock-strewn 
hills of Deoghur, but rather the 
speed and agility of the chamois ; 
on the flat it was easy to dodge 
and get away from them, lumber- 
ing of gait and slow of turning. 
I have seen a coolie escape from 
a bear that pursued him on the 
plain, and have had similar ex- 
perience myself; but on those 
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steep and stony hillsides the bear 
was master of the situation. 

It was on one of those rock- 
piles that I shot my first bear, 
unless the credit of shooting it 
has to be given to Robinson, or 
divided between us. That bear 
was in a cave formed by a solid 
slab of stone wedged into a cleft 
that reached from top to bottom 
of the hill for a horizontal dis- 
tance of about 40 feet. That slab, 
fixed between perpendicular cliffs, 
formed a roof to the cave, and on 
the side next to the open country 
was some 20 to 24 feet from the 
ground—the path, that is to say, 
by which the bear was supposed 
to travel to and from its lodging. 
Robinson and I ascended the hill 
and climbed or crawled on to the 
slab, while Yule stood in the open 
at the end of the alley to receive 
the bear when it emerged. Our 
arrangements would have been 
perfect if the architecture of that 
cave had been what we expected ; 
we should have cajoled or com- 
pelled the bear to come from 
under the slab, and if Robinson 
and I had not killed it in the 
passage below, Yule would have 
accounted for it when it reached 
the open. But, owing to our de- 
fective knowledge of that cave’s 
structure, it was the unexpected 
that happened. The bear, rudely 
driven from its bed, did emerge 
into the alley : so far the programme 
was carried out ; but on the instant 
that I fired into it the creature 
turned in its course back under the 
slab, and before I could have cried 
Jack Robinson to my comrade, 
there was the bear entering our 
very restricted first-floor chamber 
by the opening we had come in by. 
That drop of many feet into the 
alley would have hindered flight 
had we inclined to the Parthian 
method. There was no course 
open to us but to hold that pass 
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like a pair of Leonidases—not that 
we held any council of war or dis- 
cussed in any way the action to 
be taken, we only fired into that 
bulky trespasser, and as it chanced, 
dropped it dead on the threshold of 
our somewhat crowded apartment. 

In my experience of bear-shoot- 
ing chance was a peculiarly prom- 
inent element, if only because of 
the difficulty of aiming at a vital 
point in the fur-covered body: a 
good deal of that which loomed 
upon one as bear was hair only, 
and it was not always easy to 
judge where the hair ended and 
bear commenced. [I recall one oc- 
casion upon which it seemed as 
though I were trying to make a 
maximum of misses, or to save my 
bear as a peripatetic target. I put 
that animal up in a narrow nullah, 
fired at it, and pursued it in its 
flight down that nullah for about 
half a mile, always within easy 
range of it, always firing when my 
gun was loaded, and never, as it 
appeared, doing any harm to it. 
It was for about a dozen shots a 
case of “ ineffectual fires,” and then 
a bullet went home, and that bear 
was rolled over like a rabbit. 

But it was not always safe, 
when they rolled over rabbit-wise, 
to regard them as done for. Of 
the bears of my acquaintance seve- 
ral dropped to a hit, and affected 
to be dead, only to get up when 
the time was ripe for movement, 
and be off again. One of my beat- 
ers learned something of this his- 
trionic feature of our bears, as I 
will proceed to tell. 

Three bears were beaten out of 
the jungle towards me, a she-bear 
with two young ones, nearly fully 
grown. They came out close to 
where I stood, and presented fairly 
easy shots. I dropped the mother, 
and put a bullet into one of the 
others ; and when I fired the second 
shot, the mother was up again and 
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all three off. I turned to where 
my second gun should have been ; 
but the bearer of that weapon was 
off after the bears, and the gun 
was off too, its bullets fired into 
the air, to fall he knew not where 
nor cared. Then came a stern 
chase and long, a chase made 
sterner by the necessity of loading 
my piece (a muzzle-loader) as I 
ran, and then up got those three 
bears again, and again the mother 
seemed to have received her death- 
blow, this time lying in the dry 
bed of a nullah; and an idiotic 
beater went on ahead of me to 
where it lay, and put his thumb 
into that bear’s mouth, and the 
bear bit that thumb so that it ad- 
hered to the man’s hand by a strip 
of skin and tendon only, got up 
and went off again beyond the 
nullah into a water-course begirt 
with bush and tree—we, except the 
too-confiding beater of wounded 
hand, in pursuit. 

Then my two shikaris and I 
hunted about for that bear, and, 
after some time, one of them point- 
ed into a thick bush and said, 
“There it is.” I looked and saw 
only greenery, and the gloom of 
heavy shade at the heart of it. 
The other shikari looked, and 
whatever he may have seen he saw 
no bear, and said as much. This 
latter was that one in whom I 
most pinned my faith—that faith 
which, in such circumstances as 
these, was so often blind—and so 
I sided with him. ‘There it is,” 
said the former, “There it isn’t,” 
said the latter; and while the 
argument proceeded I stood there 
with my rifle uncocked upon my 
shoulder, acquiescing placidly with 
the noes. Then the first shikari, 
angry after the manner of some 
minorities, took up a good-sized 
stone without preamble, and 
hurled it into the bush, with the 
remark, “Ill show you that it’s 
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there.” Sure enough the bear was 
there, but not for long. When that 
stone fell it was up and at us with 
angry growls, and we this time 
were off in front of it; but, going 
head down and blind as to our 
doubles, it soon let me place my- 
self upon its flank, and then one 
shot more brought that much-dis- 
sembling beast to the ground, never 
more to go off on its own account. 
One of the orphaned bruins we 
got later in the day ; the other was 
not seen again. 

By way of contrast to this long 
and only partially successful cam- 
paign against three bears, I had a 
very brief and wholly triumphant 
affair with another triplet, all 
killed between dawn and sunrise. 
That morning’s shikar also con- 
trasted in a curious way with the 
long day’s shooting that preceded 
it. I had expected great things 
of that long day, in that I had 
joined the Santhals in one of their 
periodical hunting-parties, and so 
was accompanied by a force of 
beaters some three thousand strong. 
With this formidable array of bow- 
men, I took the jungle in the early 
morning, full of ambitious hope 
that tiger, panther, and bear would 
be my spoil before nightfall ; and 
when at eventide we gave up the 
chase I had not fired a shot—lI 
had not even seen of big game an 
animal to shoot at, or heard of one 
having been seen by any of my 
companions. Small game, such as 
pea-fowl, hares, and foxes, had fallen 
before the ruder weapons of the 
Santhals: now and again a pea- 
fowl rose within sight of me, and 
was accompanied in its rise by 
many of the short sticks with 
which the Santhals, after the man- 
ner of the New Foresters, assail 
some of the forest creatures ; but 
these aerial Aunt Sallys were not 
for me, and my long day ended 
absolutely blank. 
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I slept that night in a tent 
close to the point where our army 
of beaters ceased to disturb the 
jungle, and was still sleeping when 
a villager brought into camp in- 
telligence of three bears that he 
had just seen and marked down in 
a small patch of scrub a couple of 
furlongs distant. When this infor- 
mation penetrated my drowsy sen- 
sorium, sleep fell away from me, 
and I was up, clothed, and in my 
right mind with a celerity that 
would have been creditable to the 
clown in an old-time transforma- 
tion-scene ; then with a score or so 
of camp-followers, chuprassies, «c., 
as beaters, I set out. The ground 
was very favourable to my pur- 
pose: the jungle, what there was 
of it, narrowed funnel-like towards 
the side upon which the bears 
were to be driven out, and a shal- 
low water-course running through 
the funnel was the almost inevita- 
ble route the bears would take. I 
planted myself at a spot that com- 
manded this exit, placed a brush- 
wood screen in front of me, leaned 
my spare guns against the screen, 
and waited. Not for very long: 
as soon as I had settled down in my 
ambuscade the beaters commenced 
their drive, and in five minutes out 
came the bears within twenty feet 
of me, and again the bears were 
mother and adult offspring. Two 
of these I dropped right and left, 
the third I wounded as it turned ; 
then the mother bear called for 
further attention, and I finally 
stopped her with a second shot ; 
then, leaving two dead at the fun- 
nel’s mouth, I went after the third, 
came ‘up with it where it was 
pounded by the heavy soil of a 
rice-field, and finished it off. And 
the sun was only just risen when 
this third bear died, and I had had 
a good day’s sport before I broke 
my fast with the chota hazri of the 
land, 
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Until I came to know Kudha 
Buksh (of whom more— much 
more — hereafter), and to enjoy 
his service as a shikari, I always 
preferred to have my spare guns 
placed ready to hand against a 
screen or tree or rock, rather than 
in the keeping of an attendant. 
I have mentioned one instance 
of many in which the attendant 
failed me. That man failed me 
in consequence of his pursuit of 
the quarry; others failed me for 
the opposite reason—they ran 
away, carrying my spare gun out 
of action. But I must do justice 
to one of my gun-bearers of that 
time, whose promptitude and 
steadiness probably saved me from 
a mauling. I was bear-shooting 
on that occasion, and, standing in 
a gully that intersected two larg- 
ish rock-piles, had just killed one 
bear, emptying both barrels in the 
killing, when a second, upon which 
I had not counted, came rattling 
down -hill straight for where I 
stood. Time did not permit of 
my getting a loaded gun from my 
shikari, who was about as far 
from me as was the bear. The 
hilly and rocky nature of my 
environment made flight imprac- 
ticable. The situation was criti- 
cal enough, but my shikari was 
equal to it; for, not being able to 
hand the loaded gun to me, he 
fired it himself, with such effect 
that the bear, which had threat- 
ened me a moment before, came 
tumbling down the hillside and 
rolled over almost at my feet in 
the throes of death. 

Thrice during those Deoghur 
days did I pursue a herd of wild 
elephants that occasionally, when 
the paddy was uncut, visited 
the district. There were twelve 
or fourteen of them, and they 
inflicted a considerable amount of 
damage upon the standing rice, 
&c., although, as far as my jurisdic- 
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tion was concerned, they strictly 
confined their depredations to the 
night-grazing in, and treading 
down of, crops. Sometimes, how- 
ever, I heard of these marauders 
(I assumed that they were one 
with my herd) as being in the 
district-—Doomka—that adjoined 
mine; and heard, moreover, of 
their attacking villages, killing 
people, unroofing huts and gran- 
aries to pillage the contents, and 
looting also from the carts the 
garnered grain which was the 
rent and sustenance of the unfor- 
tunate ryots. But the herd that 
crossed the border into Deoghur 
(whether that of Doomka or an- 
other) confined their operations 
within narrower limits. 

I had never been able to sym- 
pathise heartily with the joys of 
elephant-shooting, until now that 
elephants had come to plunder 
and harass the people who, in a 
sense, were under my protection. 
I had hitherto regarded this form 
of shikar as peculiar to Africa 


and Ceylon, and the Indian ele- 
pharit as a precious thing of higher 
destiny, that should be taken alive 
in the toils of the hunters (the 
khedda-men of Dacca or others) 
and domesticated to man’s use. 


But what was I to do? I had 
no khedda, or anything connected 
therewith; no racing elephants 
that could run down these in- 
vaders of a peaceful land; no 
mahout, quick of limb and wit, 
who could in the twinkling of an 
eye shackle the legs of the fugi- 
tive when, being run down and 
hustled by its tame congeners, 
this was required to make its 
capture good; no well - trained 
behemoths of mighty strength, 
that could pound a captured ele- 
phant into good behaviour, I 
had none of these things, and 
therefore had to go after this 
herd with no better resources 
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than those which nature and a 
gunsmith had supplied to me. 
And on the three occasions that I 
went after them they led me a very 
thorough, if not a pretty, dance. 
I pursued them always on foot, 
always hoping that I should sur- 
prise them and kill a tusker or two 
in a leisurely way most pleasurable 
to all concerned, except, perhaps, 
the tuskers; and never did they 
allow me to drop in quietly upon 
their jungle encampment. Always 
I came upon their spoor; and for 
the greater part of each hunt I 
pursued them over hill and dale 
for many weary miles, keeping 
ever close in their rear, and, with 
one exception, never coming in 
sight of them. Once I out- 
manceuvred them by tactics of a 
brilliant but exhausting order, and, 
by making a detour among the 
small hills, came upon their flank 
and within fifty yards of them. 
There they were, of all sizes, a 
dozen at least, on the further side 
of a ravine, but even then not for 
me was the tusker that bossed the 
herd. No shot that could be re- 
garded as of a fatal character (to 
the elephant) was practicable from 
where I stood; not one of the 
herd offered a broadside target ; 
and firing at their heads seemed 
to me an utterly useless expendi- 
ture of ammunition: there they 
were, however, the first wild ele- 
phants that I had seen, and I 
was bound to celebrate the new 
experience somehow. I chanced 
a shot just behind the tusker’s 
shoulder that did not drop him— 
how, indeed, should it? That did 
not turn or stay him, but only 
urged him and his family to 
further and faster flight. I 
chanced a second shot, aimed at 
a point something further back 
than was the first ; and the tusker 
went away with his herd and three 
ounces of lead somewhere in his 
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anatomy. That was the sum-total 
of my elephant-shooting, and I 
have never once regretted that 
neither that tusker nor any of its 
kind had to be added to my list of 
big game killed. Yule, I believe, 
on another occasion, came upon 
this herd, and wounded one; but 
not even he—the champion tiger- 
shooter and pig-sticker—ever killed 
one. 

Before leaving Deoghur and its 
wild creatures I may mention a 
curious superstition of the Deo- 
ghurites that, as far as I know, was 
strictly localised to that people or 
the people of Santhalia. They 
believed that an extraordinary 
animal with the voice of the fox 
and the horns of a goat went be- 
fore the tiger as its avant-courier. 
They styled this mythical creature 
the feksiari ; and when the fox at 
certain seasons uttered the cry 
peculiar to that time, the Deo- 
ghurites said, “There are the 
Jfeksiart and its lord the tiger.” 
No one of them professed to 
have ever seen this mysterious 
beast, and yet they all seemed to 
know everything about the physi- 
cal character of the beast from its 
horns downward. There are many 
superstitions that rest on no more 
solid foundation. 

What number of animals I 
killed during my four and a half 
years at Deoghur I cannot say. I 
kept no diary or any record of my 
sport. At first I kept the skins 
as trophies, and had a_ fairly 
large bungalow carpeted with 


them from end to end; but they 
smelt objectionably in the rains, 
and tripped me up in the hot 
weather, and I got rid of them. 
Then I kept skulls ranged upon 
shelves until I made my house a 
Golgotha, and gave that up; and 
when I left Deoghur for Oudh I 
took with me no memento what- 
ever of those four and a half years’ 
shikar, and but a hazy idea of the 
number of heads of big game that 
had fallen to my gun. 

Whatever the number was, it 
was of fair proportion, and ob- 
tained with only trifling casualties, 
caused by panthers. One beater 
was killed by a panther while I 
was beating through some light 
cover, but he died very much as 
the consequence of his own neglect. 
He stumbled upon the panther in 
the scrub, and the beast hit him 
one blow in the back and fled. I 
saw nothing of this or of the pan- 
ther at any time ; but when I heard 
of this accident, the wounded man, 
thinking little of his hurt, had gone 
off to his home. He died two days 
later of lockjaw ; whereas, had his 
wound been cauterised and dressed 
at my camp without loss of time, 
he would in all probability have 
survived, as did several other 
beaters no more seriously wounded. 
Tigers were in my experience far 
less dangerous than panthers; even 
when wounded they fled from the 
line of beaters, and from first to 
last no beater of mine ever suffered 
hurt by these forest kings. 

EpwarpD Brappon. 




















WHAT WAS 


THERE have been hypocrites in 
every time and in every country, 
but the forms of society under 
which they have lived have not 
always been the same. Other 
people, other manners. The wiles 
of hypocrisy will vary according 
to the conditions favourable to 
their existence. Everybody knows 
that Tartuffe was a hypocrite, but 
everybody does not know to what 
class he belonged. He was one of 
the directors of conscience—a class 
of men either in the Church or 
connected with it, but not to be 
confounded with the confessors, 
who had always been admitted 
into holy orders. I shall have 
something to say about the direc- 
tors later on. Adaptations of 
Moliére’s play have been made in 
England to suit our notions, but 
the most important character has 
been altered, because the reasons 
for his existence are not familiar 
tous. Tartuffe is not a scoundrel 
of English growth, like Pecksniff, 
nor could he be easily transplanted 
to our soil. We have had our 
hypocrites, but our imaginative 
literature does not supply us with 
a Tartuffe. For us he must re- 
main a foreigner. It is not the 
enormity of the man’s offence that 
differentiates him from our own 
native-born scoundrels, but its 
kind. The circumstances under 
which we live, our customs and 
habits of thought, do not leave a 
ready opening for his schemes. 
Our form of Protestantism debars 
his entrance into our households. 
But in France, in the seventeenth 
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century, everything lay ready to 
his hands; the will only on his 
part was wanting. If a man in 
his position did not scruple to 
become a villain, he could find a 
scope for his talents. 

As the ‘ Provincial Letters’ 
(January 1656 to March 1657) 
was an event in literary history, 
so was ‘Le Tartuffe’ (first written 
in 1664) an event in the annals of 
the stage. / Like Pascal’s Letters, 
Moliére’s comedy was at the time 
an actuality. It spoke of matters 
that were of daily occurrence in 
well-to-do households, and was 
therefore likely to excite strong 
interest. People thought very 
differently about it. The public 
as a whole enjoyed the comedy ; 
but men in high places, those in 
authority, decried it, and said that 
it was immoral. / Pascal had to 
hide himself while his Letters were 
being printed clandestinely, and 
Moliére was denounced in terms 
that now might make us smile did 
we not know that ignorant-minded 
men commonly make use of very 
violent language in speaking of 
their opponents. But in spite of 
all the invective shown by the 
ablest advocates that the enemies 
of each could bring forward, neither 
the Letters nor the comedy were 
refuted.1 They were both written 
for the public, and by the public , 
they were both accepted and be- 
lieved. In both cases time has 
ratified the popular verdict. 

Moliére did not draw his picture 
of a faux dévot from any one of 
his contemporaries. The Abbé 





1 There was a partial refutation of Pascal’s Letters by the Pére Daniel in 


1694. 


were not always well founded, and they carried little weight. 


Beuve’s ‘ Port-Royal,’ book iii. 
VOL. CLIV.—NO. DCCCCXXXVII. 


But the objections came much too late to be of general interest. 
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Roquette was commonly said to 
have been his model; but there 
were two other names which tra- 
dition has handed down to us as 
furnishing materials for his char- 
acter. ‘ If there were three church- 
men whose likeness to Tartuffe 
was remarked, there were probably 
others who afforded points of re- 
semblance that were noticeable. 
One of these points was the Jesu- 
itical doctrine of “directing the 
intention,” which Tartuffe tries to 
teach Elmire in the fourth act ; 
another was the doctrine of ‘ men- 
tal restrictions,” which Orgon shows 
that Tartuffe had succeeded in 
teaching him in act v. sc. l. 
Pascal had previously satirised 
both of these deceitful practices. 

And in the eleventh Provincial 
Letter he says :— 


“There is a great difference be- 
tween laughing at religion and laugh- 
ing at those who profane it by their 
extravagant opinions. It is wicked 
not to feel respect for the truths 
which the Spirit of God has revealed ; 
and it is wickedness of another kind 
not to feel contempt for the falsehoods 
which the mind of man has opposed 
to them.” 


And later, in the same letter :— 


**When there is need to employ a 
little raillery, the spirit of piety de- 
mands that it be used against error 
only, and not against things that are 
holy ; whereas the spirit of buffoonery, 
impiety, and heresy mocks at every- 
thing that is most sacred.” 


‘ Whatever may be thought of these 


sayings of Pascal, they certainly 
go on all-fours with Moliére’s 
comedy: The play was then re- 
garded by the Church, by the 
Bench, and by many in private 





life, as an impious theological pam- 
phlet, holding up to scorn and 
ridicule devout people—the teacher 
and his pupil—who were to be re- 
probated and laughed at by every- 
body who wished to see them 
travestied. We who live now 
can see more clearly than those 
who were alive at the time, that 
Moliére was actuated by a broader 
and a truer religion than his op- 
ponents. We can see now that he 
was bold enough to tell the world, 
with all earnestness and reverence, 
how a wicked man can scoff at 
religious practices and invoke 
heaven for his own bad ends. We 
can see now that Moliére’s inten- 
tions may have been mistaken at 
the time, and that moderate-minded 
people may have regarded his play 
as dangerous. Yet Tartuffe’s vil- 
lainy is perfectly transparent. It is 
quite impossible, one would say, to 
confound him with a sincere or 
a God-fearing man. To any one 
who knows the meaning of words, 
his baseness is as clear as the sun ; 
no ingenuity, no special pleading, 
can make it otherwise. He does not 
appear on the stage until the third 
act; by that time his character is 
plainly established. His first words, 
spoken to his valet as soon as he 
sees Dorine, form a most admi- 
rable dramatic début: “ Laurent, 
lock up! my hair-shirt with my 
scourge, and pray that heaven may 
always shine upon you. If any one 
comes to see me, I am going to the 
prisoners to divide amongst them 
my small alms of charity.” In the 
next scene he makes a strong pro- 
testation of love to Orgon’s wife. 
The province of comedy has al- 
ways been to laugh at the follies 
and attack the vices of the age, 





1 The primary meaning of the word 


serrer is doubtless to press closely, to 


tighten; but it also means to put away into a place of safety. Littré, under the 
thirteenth heading of the word serrer, chooses this line of ‘ Le Tartuffe’ as an 
example to show that the word means to lock up, or to put away safely. 
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and the dramatist felt himself 
justified in exposing to derision 
and contempt the double-facedness 
of some members of a class of men 
who were increasing in numbers, 
and whose influence was gaining 
strength in the households of good 
families. Moli¢re knew that the 
charge he was making was very 
serious, and I cannot think that 
he undertook it lightly ; nor can I 
quite agree with those who hold 
that he bravely threw his gauntlet 
into the arena as the champion re- 
former of a grave abuse. He was 
not a reformer by nature. He had 
no wish to constitute himself a lit- 
erary or stage policeman over his 
fellow-creatures. Such work was 
not to his taste. And he was not 
an enthusiast like Pascal. But 
his sensitive and sympathetic na- 
ture was pained to see men in 
places of deep responsibility and of 
emolument walking through the 
world with a lie continually on 
their faces and on their tongues. 
I interpret in the same way, 
though in a lesser degree, his 
attacks upon the doctors; but 
against the Tartuffes the accusa- 
tion was much more serious. If 
there are any who think that he 
was trifling in solemn matters, 
they will do well to read the play 
again. It is not difficult to ima- 
gine that he enjoyed his own fun 
as he was writing the ‘Amour 
Médecin ’ or the ‘ Médecin malgré 
lui,’ but there is much less in- 
ward enjoyment to be discovered 
in the composition of ‘Le Tar- 
tuffe.’ If his mirth is infectious, 
so also are his cares; and there is 
in this play an earnestness of 
feeling he has not shown else- 
where, unless it be in the character 
of Alceste in the ‘ Misanthrope.’ 
It may be taken for granted 
that Molitre wrote his comedy 
against those who make a false 
profession of religion— 
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**Ces dévots de place, 
De qui la sacrilége et trompeuse grim- 
ace 
Abuse impunément et se joue a leur 
gré 
De ce qu’ont les mortels de plus saint 
et sacré,” 


Besides these lines, he states his 
object very plainly in his first 
petition to the king; and the 
whole play fully bears out his . 
assertion. The dévot, or hypocrite, 
was then a personage well known, 
though he was perhaps not so 
common when Moliére wrote his 
play in 1664 as later in the cen- 
tury. His motives were nearly al- 
ways interest and vanity. Among 
men and women who knew the 
ways of the world, the dévot was 
recognised as quite the opposite of 
a devout man. The word was 
nearly always used in an ironical 
sense. He was so spoken of by 
the writers of the time, and they 
were understood by their readers. 
There are many instances of this 
in the ‘Caractéres’ of La Bru- 
yére; and Fléchier, the Bishop of 
Nimes, says clearly that the homme 
de bien is a good man, and the 
dévot is a false man. Something 
of the same stigma was attached 
to a woman when she was spoken 
of as wne dérote; but as women 
were more given to the prac- 
tices of religion than men, the 
term did not apply to them with 
quite the same blackness, Never- 
theless, La Bruyére wrote: “ It is 
too long odds against a husband 
for a woman to be both a coquette 
and a dévote : she should make her 
choice.” Perhaps a woman who 
was really devout would have been 
called wne femme pieuse. But 
though we may accept Tartuffe as 
a dévot de profession, I think that 
the play which bears his name 
shows with abundant clearness 
that he belonged also to a par- 
ticular class known as the direc- 
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tors of conscience. Moliére wished, 
no doubt, to provoke a laugh 
against those who allowed them- 
selves to be duped by the hollow 
speciousness of men who professed 
to lead a saintly life, and whose 
exterior proclaimed them for what 
they were to any one who could 
look about him with open eyes; 
but his hot anger was shot against 
the false guides who deceived 
others for their own profit. With- 
out making the dupes appear 
ridiculous, he could hardly have 
made the knave’s villainy ap- 
parent. 

Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Catholic Church in France 
had regained much of its supremacy 
over the free-thinking tendency 
which the wars of religion had 
fostered in the century previous. 
The latter half of the sixteenth 
century in France has been likened 
to the eighteenth, inasmuch as the 
foremost men in each age were 
known for their scepticism, their 
love of free-thought, and their 
habit of laughing at religious mat- 
ters. Under Louis XIV. the 
people were more devout than the 
nobles. It might be too much to 
say that this was an age of faith, 
but many among the upper classes 
were actuated by a wish to believe. 
Forms of worship were thought 
necessary to those whose fathers 
or grandfathers had piqued them- 
selves on unbelief and had enjoyed 
the fun of irreverence ; and when 
the country was at rest from the 
civil war of the Fronde, conform- 
ity to the rules of the Church 
was looked upon by the religious- 
minded as necessary for the sal- 
vation of their souls. There were 
many who gloried in practising 
self-denying ordinances in order 
to make themselves think they 
‘were leading good lives. Besides 
their confessor, they engaged the 
services of a “director.” He was 
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known as the director of con- 
science, and was chosen as a guide 
to direct the conduct. The most 
distinguishing mark of the office 
of the director was in the private 
and homely nature of his functions. 
As has been said, the confessor 
was always a man who had taken 
orders, and his duties were pre- 
scribed to him by the Church: it 
was not necessary that the director 
should be in orders, though such 
was usually the case. There were 
lay directors connected with the 
Church. In either case, his own 
good sense was to tell him how to 
direct others, It was thought he 
should be acquainted with the 
style of living of the family under 
his care, and what went on in the 
household. He was to instruct 
the members of the family how to 
regulate their daily actions; he 
was allowed to offer his opinion 
on the most intimate family mat- 
ters. When a woman put herself 
under his guidance, he was ever 
at her right hand to advise her in 
all her projects, in all her diffi- 
culties; he was to prescribe her 
pleasures, and nothing was to be 
undertaken without his sanction. 
This sounds to us like tyrannical 
supervision, and we wonder how 
any woman could submit to it. 
Very much would depend upon 
the choice of a director, and what 
manner of man he was. The lady 
doubtless made inquiries about 
him, and questioned him before 
engaging his services if he was 
rigid or lax in his precepts. If 
she had her director, she would 
have one to suit her tastes; and 
when she got tired of him, it 
was open to her to dismiss him 
and take another. In short, she 
wished to be led in the way she 
liked to go. f Among Pascal’s 
‘Thoughts’ tlfere is a sentence: 
“Tout le monde veut naturelle- 
ment avoir une religion, mais 
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douce.’¢ When we think for a seat in the carriage; he accom- 
moment how rare a quality is panied the mistress of the house 
discretion, and still more so a to church, he sat beside her in 
sound discernment, we can see the theatre, he was invited in the 
the errors into which a director summer to the country-seat or 
might be led whose own conscience to a watering-place; sons and 
did not show him the intricate daughters, nephews and _ nieces, 
and slippery path between right were not thought of until his com- 
and wrongyY That there were good forts had been prepared. / 
men who ‘discharged their func- «Mais de tous les mortels, grace aux 
tions well and honourably is in- dévotes Ames, 
disputable, but that there were Nul n’est si bien soigné qu'un directeur 
others who were quite unfit for de femmes.” 
the position is equally true. Bour// Once in his position, he reigned 
daloue has spoken of the importY supreme. He learned to direct 
ance of the director, but he recog- consciences so well that women 
nised that the office had its abuses. ynder his influence became tools 
“Crowds of women,” he says, jn his hands 
‘“ . . . ” 
— i ps no “He educates their mind and their 
; : memory, he tells them what their 
selves absolutely under his advice, religion should be, and even under- 
deferring in everything to his takes to regulate their hearts. They 
authority. This man’s knowledge do not approve or disapprove. They 
is often very superficial, but he offer neither praise nor censure until 


is their bishop, their pope, their je — =o hag age ec aphinng 
h.” . irit- face. They confide in him their joys 
chars riests, sacha, spies and their griefs, their hopes and their 


ual and lay directors, were sought jealousies, their hatred and their loves. 


after by those who wished to ease ‘He makes them leave their gallants ; 
their consciences by performing he makes them quarrel with and re- 
religious exercises. If holy men _ conciles them to their husbands, and 
were wanted, holy men could be he gets his own profit in the intervals.” 
found when they knew that their In another paragraph the same 
services would be remunerated, / esevalieh ecke — “ 


“Ces gens qui, par une Ame A I'intérét “Whether a woman under the in- 
soumise, fluence of her director gives greater 
Font de dévotion métier et marchan- pleasure to her husband ; is she kinder 
dise.” to her servants, more attentive to her 
family and its wants ; is she warmer 
t was simply an affair of demand and truer to her friends? Is she less 
and supply. In the seventeenth governed by her passions, less selfish 
century these men were in fashion, le, a pret pe ree ; 7 she enjoy 
in the eighteenth they were much the goed Ginge of Ee! 
less frequent ; but while the mode To all of which he answers No. 
lasted, smart ladies had their These last two quotations are from 
director as commonly as they had _ the ‘Caractéres’ of La Bruyére, 
their cook. Those who were less in the chapter “ Des Femmes.” 
well off were visited less often. About the middle of that chapter 
But among the rich the director there are several paragraphs satir- 
had always his place at table, his ising the dishonesty of the direc- 





1 See the portrait that Boileau has drawn of a director, in his tenth Satire, 
v. 558 et seq. 
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tors, and the silly vanity of women 
who chose to be led by them. 
La Bruyére first published his 
book in 1688, and a new edition 
was called for and appeared every 
year, each time with considerable 
additions, until his death in 1696. 
He was an earnest thinking man, 
slow in publishing his opinions, 
but when he did express his 
thoughts he meant all that he 
said. That a churchman should 
undertake the care of souls was 
good and right, but that a divine 
or a layman in accepting such 
functions should allow himself to 
become a petted darling of society 
was to him abominable. “Men 
will not fawn over men in that 
way, though they may, like Orgon, 
become infatuated, lose their rea- 
son, and act as simpletons; but 
through their love of trust in men 
women will do so, and among them 
the directors found their easiest 
prey. 

For reasons of his own, Moliére 
chose that a man, not a woman, 
should be the victim of the schemes 
of his hypocrite. Perhaps he saw 
that this was necessary in order 
to give a better dramatic effect to 
his play. It is true that Mme. 
Pernelle is also deceived by him, 
but she is only a minor character, 
and none of the events in the 
comedy are made to depend upon 
her./ When Tartuffe first comes 
on the stage, in the second scene 
of the third act, it is known that 
he lives in Orgon’s house, and that 
by the master’s orders he is pam- 
pered and made much of, though 
he is very cordially disliked and 
distrusted by all the inmates ex- 
cept Orgon himself and his mother. 
The family would be happy but 
for him. They live comfortably, 
enjoying the pleasures of life in a 
natural way; they have no vices, 
and are not given to self-indulg- 
ence. But Tartuffe criticises their 





innocent amusements, all their 
daily actions, and makes his tyr- 
anny felt. Orgon is a good man, 
affectionate to his wife and chil- 
dren, and is loved and respected 
by them. But through his weak- 
ness he has become besotted in 
his admiration for one who was 
unworthy of the trust. I cannot 
doubt that Tartuffe was intended 
by Moliére to represent a director 
of a particularly odious kind. 
Dorine speaks of him as a direc- 
tor :— 


‘*C’est de tous ses secrets l’unique con- 
fident, 
Et de ses actions le directeur prudent.” 


Indirectly he is very often so 
mentioned in the first act; and 
later, just after he has made his 
declaration to Elmire, he speaks 
some remarkable lines, in which 
the word nous is repeated three 
times—showing that he belonged 
to a class of men who were sup- 
posed to act together :— 


‘*Mais les gens comme nous brilent 
d’un feu discret, 
Avee qui pour toujours on est stir du 


secret : 

Le soin que nous prenons de notre re- 
nommée 

Répond de toute chose la personne 
aimée, 


Et c’est en nous qu'on trouve en accept- 
ant notre cceur, 

De l'amour sans scandale et du plaisir 
sans peur.” 


And there is another indication 
which might be overlooked by an 
Englishman, but which is not with- 
out signification. In this comedy 
Moliére has repeatedly used the 
word céans. In the first act it 
may be found six times. This 
word is now obsolete, or very little 
used, and means “here, inside 
this house.” It is more precise in 
its meaning than ici; and con- 
sidering the private and homely 
nature of the director’s functions, 
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it seems to be specially appli-- 


cable. 

Before ‘Le Tartuffe’ appeared 
in public for the first time on the 
stage at the Palais Royal Theatre 
on the 5th August 1667—a single 
performance only, for the comedy 
was forbidden the next day, and 
was not played again until Febru- 
ary 1669—there had been five 
representations of the play at 
Court. Two performances had 
been given of the first three acts 
—in May and in September 1664 ; 
and the whole five acts were per- 
formed first in November of that 
year, and afterwards in November 
of the year following, and again 
in September 1668. But before 
it was put upon the public stage, 
alterations were made in the play. 
It is not easy to determine what 
the alterations were. The title 


was changed from ‘Le Tartuffe’ 
to ‘L’Imposteur’; Tartuffe be- 
came Panulphe; passages in the 
text were softened ; and Tartuffe’s 
appearance was altered. Moliére 


himself says that he “disguised 
thé personage under the dress of 
a man of the world.” Frenchmen 
are not agreed in explaining this 
passage very clearly. Does it 
mean that Moliére had at first 
intended to represent a church- 
man, and that he afterwards con- 
verted him into a layman to allay 
the hostility towards his play? 
Probably the alteration made was 
not so great as that; for if Tar- 
tuffe had been a churchman, Orgon 
could not have proposed that he 
should marry his daughter: if 
Tartuffe at first represented a 
churchman, other large and very 
important alterations in the play 
must have been made. That, of 
course, is not impossible, but it 
does not seem to be altogether 
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likely. Besides, Molitre, who was 
a moderate-minded man, must have 
known that to represent an ecclesi- 
astic on the stage in a very odious 
light would certainly not have 
been permitted. But it may be 
that Tartuffe’s dress originally was 
one that would leave doubts in 
the minds of many; while others 
would perceive that he was meant 
to show a personage connected 
with the Church, though not actu- 
ally belonging to it. If this was 
Moliére’s idea, it was sufficiently 
bold, and he had to abandon it. 
It has not been my intention to 
speak of Tartuffe’s character at 
large, to repeat or to repel the 
charge that he was overdrawn, 
that it is against nature to sup- 
pose that any man in his position 
could have been so black as he 
has been painted. The same 
charge has been made against 
Becky Sharp, and yet in England 
she remains a general favourite. 
My concern has been with one 
side of Tartuffe’s character. I 
have tried to show that, besides 
drawing the picture of a hypocrite, 
which was doubtless Moliére’s chief 
object, the dramatist wished to 
direct his satire against the dis- 
honest directors of conscience. I 
repeat—what everybody knows— 
that Moliére’s chief desire was to 
satirise hy pocrisy—“‘all the studied 
grimaces of those outrageously good 
men, all the dissembling tricks of 
those false coiners of devotion, 
who wish to ensnare men with 
counterfeit zeal and deceitful char- 
ity.” These are Moliére’s words. 
But there is, I think, a side to the 
character of Tartuffe not very well 
known in England, and it is about 
this particular or special feature 
that I have made my remarks. 
Henry M. TROLLOopE. 
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YARROW AND ITS 


Tue pedestrian who starts from 
Selkirk to walk up the Yarrow 
will find numerous places of in- 
terest even in the first nine miles. 
After crossing the Ettrick and 
proceeding along its course for a 
short distance, he reaches the vale 
of the Yarrow itself, and passes 
along the line of the battle-field 
of Philiphaugh :— 


** On Philiphaugh a fray began, 
At Harehead Wood it ended ; 
The Scotts out o’er the Gremes they 
ran, 
Sae merrily they bended.” 


Thence the defeated Montrose, 
on a September day, rode up and 
across the bridle-path of Minch- 
moor, past Wallace’s Trench, and 
then amid the fading heather sped 
down by the Fairies’ Well to 
Traquair, where, being in the 
shadow of fortune, he got but 
scant welcome. His lot for the 
future was a fretting of the heart 
—again, indeed, after a time, to 
risk and lose all, but never again 
to strike another brilliant or 
successful blow for the cause to 
which he was devoted. A little 
farther on, on the south bank 
of the Yarrow, stands Newark, 
square, massive, grey-lichened, and 
red-tinted, the castle of the Sheriff 
of Ettrick Forest, almost encircled 
by the glittering and restless river ; 
the tower now stricken, riven, and 
silent, but suggesting to us the 
old free forest life,— 


** With horse and hawk, and horn and 
hound,” — 


when the great demesne around 
was the wooded and deer-haunted 
resort of the ancient Stuart kings. 
Beyond, a little to the south, on 
the peninsula between the Yarrow 
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INSCRIBED STONE. 


and the Ettrick, is Bowhill and 
the Carterhaugh, where the fairies 
revelled and pranced of yore, and 
loving but stout-hearted Janet 
—alone — seized and tore down 
from the midst of the troop of 
riders the young Tamlane as the 
eerie pageant passed on under the 
brooding midnight sky. And 
there, too, on the opposite side of 
the Ettrick, is Oakwood Tower, 
through whose narrow boles 
Michael Scott’s lamp, as people 
believe, gleamed through the night 
in the old wizard times. Then on 
the right-hand bank of the Yarrow, 
nearly opposite Newark, we have 
the ruins of Foulshiels, that mark 
the birthplace in 1771 of Mungo 
Park, the brave pioneer of African 
travel and discovery. This stout- 
hearted son of a line of Border 
farmers was dashed with the Bor- 
der fervour and imagination—of 
the same type as in Leyden and 
even Walter Scott. With Park, 
this spirit found its outlet in the 
dream of the revelations of un- 
known lands that haunted his 
fancy and guided and stimulated 
him to rare personal courage and 
persistent adventure. The tragic 
close was found at the rock of 
Boussa, when, driven within the 
narrows of the Niger, Park, in 
presence of outnumbering enemies 
furnished with pike, javelin, and 
arrow, elected to throw himself 
into the foaming river with his 
friend in his arms; and so the 
two passed to their rest out of 
the turmoil of stream and foe. 
Then we have Broadmeadows 
with its noble trees, and its asso- 
ciation with Scott’s early dream of 
acquiring a Border estate; and the 
Hangingshaw on the brae, recalling 
the figure of the outlaw Murray, 
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—his state, his pomp, his semi- 
regal rule, and his company of 
green-coated riders, Alas now 
for the old line of the Murrays— 
the descendants of Archibald de 
Moravia — of the Ragman Roll 
of 1296, and their lordships in 
Yarrow! for Philiphaugh, New- 
ark, Foulshiels, Tinnis, Lewins- 
hope, Sundhope, Deuchar, and 
other fair hills and hopes, know 
them no more. Up to the old 
and picturesque broken bridge of 
Deuchar the valley of the Yarrow 
is open, but not bare. It has all 
along clumps of birk, hazel, and 
rowan on the hillsides, —remains 
of the old forest :— 


“In Atryk forrest hath my wonnying 
beyne ; 

Thar I was born among the schawis 
scheyne.” 


There is mixed with this a good 
deal of modern planting, — some 
of it of a commendable sort, and 
none of it quite so bad as on parts 
of Tweedside, where apparently the 
ideal has been afflicting monotony 
of tree and repulsive ugliness of 
shape and contour. Once we 
reach Yarrow Kirk we have “ the 
bare and open valley,” with the 
glimmering speeding stream break- 
ing onwards amid its resounding 
stones, with the burns murmuring 
down through the Hopes of green 
far-receding pastoral solitude. At 
this point on the right or north 
bank of the river as one goes up, 
and immediately beyond the Kirk, 
lies the spot now of especial in- 
terest to us. Here there spreads 
out a crescent-shaped haugh or 
houm, stretching from the road 
by the river to the foot of the 
northern hills, and known since 
the time of the ‘ Minstrelsy’ of 
Walter Scott by the name of “The 
Dowie Dens.” It is now entirely 
under cultivation. In Sir Walter 
Scott’s time it was a grassy haugh 
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of lint-white bent, — hence prob- 
ably the name. It was here that 
he localised the scene of the ballad 
of “The Dowie Dens.” This was 
the prompting of his ardent real- 
istic feeling,—the yearning of his 
pictorial imagination for definite 
place, — that the story might 
appear more real, We need not 
object. We can now fill that 
haugh with the scene. The bit 
of moorland, as it was in Scott’s 
day, has been glorified in the series 
of pictures and incidents here loc- 
alised—as few bare spots of earth 
have been. We recall the buck- 
ling on her lover of the armour by 
the sweetheart or young wife ; the 
riding away slowly out from her 
sight into the dim moorland dis- 
tance ; the unequal conflict—nine 
to one; the terrible combat and 
slaughter; his treacherous fall ; 
her lonely wandering and search 
for the dead ; the outburst of pas- 
sion on finding the body :— 


‘« She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his 
hair, 
As oft she had done afore, O; 
She belted him with his noble brand, 
And he’s away to Yarrow. 


O gentle wind that bloweth south, 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 

And tell me how he fareth ! 


Gae hame, gae hame, guid-brither John, 
And tell your sister Sarah 

To come and lift her leafu’ lord; 
He’s sleepin’ sound on Yarrow. 


She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his 
hair, 
She searched his wounds all thorough; 
She kissed them till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow.” 


This, in brief, is the old-world 
story that now rises upon the im- 
agination, when we look on the 
spot named “ The Dowie Dens.” 
Now no doubt the action is just 
as likely to have taken place here 
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as anywhere else in the valley; 
for it was in the valley, and near 
the water, and on a “dowie houm,” 
whose sadness was thus empha- 
sised tenfold. But historical ac- 
curacy is of some moment, even 
in dealing with the scenes of old 
ballads. And in this reference, 
Sir Walter Scott was the first, so 
far as I am aware, who specially 
applied and restricted the name 
of “The Dowie Dens” to the space 
of moorland west of Yarrow Kirk. 
This was hitherto known simply 
as “The Whitefield ”— from its 
benty grass—and is now known 
as such to the dwellers on Yarrow. 
It is the tourist who brings with 
him “The Dowie Dens.” There is 
no such specification in the bal- 
lad itself—‘ dowie dens,” “ dowie 
houms,” “‘ bonnie banks,” all equal- 
ly occur and recur in the ballad 
minstrelsy. But ground for local- 
isation there seems to be none. 
Sir Walter always desired a local- 
ity—to give, as we have said, a 
deeper impression of real pres- 
ence to an incident; and this bit 
of moorland in his day was especi- 
ally suggestive of fight, slaughter, 
and death. The plough and the 
hand of modern improvement had 
not yet touched it. The monu- 
ments of the past were there, as 
the hands which mournfully raised 
them had left them. It was then 
simply a piece of uneven, rising 
and falling, land, showing certainly 
nothing of the shape of “dens” or 
*‘deans,”—that is, hollows or ra- 
vines,—only a considerable crescent 
haugh of the river, probably the 
bottom of an old loch. But it was 
dotted with at least twenty cairns ; 
it had several standing-stones, near 
which cists and sepulchral remains 
were turned up, when the plough 
was set to work and desecration. 
I imagine there were even some 
cromlechs. Sir Walter Scott, with 
a curious confusion in his mind, 
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or at least lack of discrimination 
of the prehistoric and the medie- 
val, set down the slaughter of the 
lover amid the cairns and the 
standing-stones of “The White- 
field,” and forthwith called it 
“The Dowie Dens.” 

The truth, as I apprehend, is 
this,—that “the dowie dens” of the 
old ballads refers to the general 
appearance of the valley, scooped 
out under the hills—to the pensive 
and pathetic look, under a grey 
sky, even of its green knowes, and 
much more, of the depths and re- 
cesses of its ever-recurring moun- 
tain burns. This view is con- 
firmed by the pretty constant re- 
currence, even alternation, of the 
parallel phrase, “the dowie houms 
of Yarrow”—that is, the holms 
or haughs by the river. Both 
phrases—“the dowie dens” and 
“the dowie houms”— must be 
taken as indicating a general fea- 
ture of the stream and valley, and 
not as the names of localities. 
And though “dowie” may refer 
emphatically to the sad depressed 
state of mind arising from tragic 
incident,—death in combat, dis- 


appointment in love,—the feeling 


indicated fits exactly the impres- 
sion which the valley gives on 
certain days under the aspect of 
the heavens, to a heart of the least 
susceptibility to the symbolism of 
outward nature. 

But our concern at present is 
with The Whitefield. The ground 
slopes into a plain from the west, 
descending from two hills known 
as the Swinebraehill and Snout- 
head. Along the face of the for- 
mer of these ran from Henhill 
and Minchmoor the line of the 
Catrail, ere it dipped into the val- 
ley of the river at the Redhawse, 
and ascended the hill on the south 
side on its way to Ettrick and the 
Cheviots. Distinct traces still 
remain here on the north side of 
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the Yarrow, as I have ascertained. 
The Whitefield stretches eastwards 
for nearly half a mile to the turn 
of the Whitehope Burn close to 
the kirk and manse of Yarrow. 
A low-lying, uneven stretch of land, 
sloping rather to the east, it is now 
divided by stone dikes into three 
or four cultivated fields. It is 
bounded on the north by the 
Whitehope Burn, which is joined 
by the Wurluss Burn, also on the 
north side. (I have sometimes 
thought the prefix here is sugges- 
tively the old Cymric— Gwyr, 
men.) The southern boundary is 
now the public road; and imme- 
diately south of that flows the 
Yarrow—originally, no doubt, the 
sole boundary on this side. 

On the slope of the ridge to the 
western extremity of the White- 
field stands a monument of great 
and special interest, of a kind very 
rare in Scotland—the Inscribed 
Stone of Yarrow. This and three 


other standing-stones are all that 


are left us of the ancient monu- 
ments of this mysterious haugh by 
the water. Of these latter, there 
is one of about the same size as 
the Inscribed Stone, somewhat fur- 
ther to the east, in the Mansefield. 
Its height is 4 feet 10 inches; its 
greatest breadth, 3 feet 5 inches. 
Then a stone of lower height close 
to the Whitehope Burn, — both 
nearly in the same line. The 
height is 3 feet; breadth, 2 feet. 
To the north, near a shepherd’s 
house, is another standing-stone, 
taller than either of those men- 
tioned: 5 feet 6 inches in height, 
2 feet 7 inches in breadth on its 
oval side. The Inscribed Stone 
is the only lettered one. This 
stone as it now stands upright 
is in height above ground, on 
the east side, 5 feet; its great- 
est breadth is 2 feet 11 inches; 
its least breadth is 1 foot 10 
inches. It is a foot in thickness. 
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Its breadth is greatest at the top ; 
it tapers somewhat towards the 
base. A small portion has been 
splintered off at the right-hand 
top, but this seems to have had 
no lettering. The inscription runs 
not across the stone, but length- 
wise downward to the base. The 
stone occupies the spot where it 
was originally found, but when 
discovered in the beginning of the 
century it was lying flat under 
ground at a depth of 8 inches 
of soil. It was turned up by 
the plough about 1803, when the 
Whitehope was being converted 
into arable land. Bones and ashes 
were found under it. ‘It is thin 
and flat, quite a contrast to its 
round lumpish standing compan- 
ions.” It may have formed the 
cover of a stone coffin, as the late 
Dr Russell thinks ; or it may have 
been laid over a simple grave, as 
Dr J. A. Smith suggests ; or more 
likely it was the horizontal slab 
of a cromlech. 

The discovery of the stone was 
made known at the time to Walter 
Scott, then busy in the collection 
of the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Border.’ 
There thus arose a sort of mythical 
story of the finding of a carved or 
ornamented stone, instead of one 
simply lettered. And this per- 
suasion is hardly yet extinct, but 
it is wholly groundless. Only one 
stone was discovered, and that the 
Inscribed Stone of which we now 
speak. It happened on this wise. 
A party of friends—including a 
young artist or sketcher, George 
Scott, son of the farmer of Singlee, 
who afterwards perished in Mungo 
Park’s Niger expedition, and, I 
think, William Laidlaw—came to 
visit Mr Ballantine of Whitehope, 
on whose farm the stone had been 
found, and to examine it. After a 
hospitable dinner of the good old 
farmer type, the party sallied out 
to the field, and George Scott then 
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and there made a sketch of the 
stone ; but the transfiguring light of 
the summer afternoon apparently 
led the artist to see, not Roman 
letters, but ornaments and zigzag 
engravings of a rude type. This 
sketch was sent to Walter Scott, 
who at once pronounced it “ druid- 
ical,” as having on it symbols of 
“the sun and moon.” But un- 
fortunately for this theory, some 
keener-eyed people came to detect 
Latin words on it, and the druidi- 
cal theory was forthwith exploded. 
The editor of the ‘ Minstrelsy’ 
thereupon changed his view, and in 
the third edition in 1806 referred to 
the stone as probably recording the 
incident of the slaughter of “The 
Dowie Dens,” as given in the 
ballad of that name. He tells us, 
further, that the person slain was 
the male ancestor of the Lord 
Napier of the day. The truth is 
that this personage— Walter Scott 
of Thirlestane—fell, not on the 
Whitefield, but on the Deuchar 
Swire, on the other side of the 
river altogether ; and it is not at 
all clear that his death is the 
slaughter referred to in “ The 
Dowie Dens.” This imaginative 
sketch of George Scott is the only 
foundation for the engraving of 
an ornamental or figured Yarrow 
stone, still given by certain auth- 
orities on sculptured stones. 

In 1857, at about 30 or 36 feet 
to the south of the second of the 
four standing-stones, eight cists 
were discovered in the course of 
digging and trenching. They ad- 
joined each other, and each meas- 
ured some 5 or 6 feet in length. 
The cists were about the size of 
ordinary graves, and lay apparently 
east and west. They were com- 
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posed of long slabs, and contained 


traces of bones. In them were 
found a ring of cannel-coal and 
a coarse clay urn, unfortunately 
broken at the time of discovery. 
A flint arrow-head was found in 
the neighbourhood of the cists.” 
Before this date, in 1803, a cairn 
was removed from the largest of 
the standing - stones — the most 
northerly—and under the cairn 
human bones were found. Near 
the standing-stones generally, cists 
and sepulchral remains were dis- 
covered. The moor, in fact, has 
shown all the evidence of having 
been a place of burial, either tem- 
porarily after a great battle, or 
permanently as a graveyard.’ 

The question arises, What can 
we make of the lettering on the 
stone? Does it as a whole, or does 
any part of it, give us a clue to its 
date, and to the personages whom 
it apparently records ? 

The inscription, running the long 
way of the stone, consists of six 
lines, somewhat wavy in their 
course, but still preserving a sort 
of parallelism. The letters are 
rudely carved, almost scratched on 
the stone, which is not sandstone 
as Sir Walter Scott supposed, but 
the hard greywacke or Lower Si- 
lurian of the district. They are 
Roman, and of a debased type. 
Various attempts have been made 
to read the inscription, from the 
beginning of the century down- 
wards—none of them with assured 
success, though certain words, and 
these of great significance, have 
been clearly deciphered. I select 
two of the readings, as apparently 
approximating at least to the truth. 

The first is that by Miss Russell 
of Ashiestiel, who has done so 


1 Cf. Dr Smith’s Notes, and Dr Russell’s letter there given. 
2 Dr J. A. Smith, Soc. Ant., 1857; and Dr Russell’s Reminiscences. 
®* Cf. Dr Russell’s Reminiscences of Yarrow; and Dr J. A. Smith, Soc, Ant., 
ii, 284, iv. 484, 524. 
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much to throw light on our Border 
antiquities. This is as follows :— 


HIC MEMORIA CETI 

LOI FINN Q Fi PRINCI 
PEI: NVDI 

DVMNOGENT: HIC TACENT 
IN TVMVLO DUO FILir 
LIBERALI. 


“This is the sepulchre of Cetilous 
and Finn, sons of the chief Nudd, 
the Dumnonian. Here lie in the bar- 
row two sons of Liberalis.” 


On the assumption of the reading 
Cetiloz, there has been an ingenious 
attempt to show that the stone 
refers to the death of Catlon, whom 
Oswald of Northumbria defeated 
and slew at the battle variously 
known as Denises-burn, Devises- 
burn, Hefenfelth, and Cats-caul. 
This took place about 633 or 
634 a.p. Catlon is even identified 
with the famous Ceadwalla, the 
powerful foe of the Angles. But 
even if the reading Cetiloi were 
made out, there seems no proba- 
bility in this reference. It is clear 
that the site of Oswald’s battle and 
triumph was quite close to the 
Roman or Hadrian wall. Cats-caul 
is but another form of Cad-ys-gual 
—that is, battle at the wall. 
Further, it is not proved that the 
commander Catlon who fell was 
Ceadwalla at all. Ceadwalla was 
known as Catguollaun, and the 
ruler who fell in this battle is 
called by Nennius (sec. 64) Cat- 
gublaun, King of Guenedotia 
(North Wales). Ceadwalla, more- 
over, was not the son of Nudd, 
the Dumnonian, nor a Dumnonian 
at all. His father was Caduan. 
He really had no connection with 
the Hael dynasty, distinctly men- 
tioned on the stone. Besides, it 
is not probable that Cetiloi or 
Cetilous could mean Catlon. It 
would rather represent Cetel or 


1 The Academy, Aug. 29, 1891. 
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Cadell, a Welsh name, as we find 
Catellus in the list of British kings 
far back in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
semi-mythic genealogy, and later 
Cetel Darnluc (Deyrnllwg), that 
is, Cetel of the Royal Vale in 
Cheshire. None of these person- 
ages, however, can be shown to 
have had the slightest connection 
with Strathclyde or Yarrow, or 
any of the families therein of the 
period. 

Professor Rhys in the summer 
of 1891 examined the Yarrow 
stone, after it had been submit- 
ted to a process of cleansing from 
the lichens which marked it and 
rendered its lettering almost unde- 
cipherable. His reading is as 
follows :— 


HIC MEMORIA LETI 

[BE]LLO INCIGNITIMI PRINCI 
PEI + NVal- 

dVMNOGENI - HIC IACENT 

IN TVMVLO aVO FILII 
LIBERALI. 


Here T is equivalent toS. Thus 
rendered :— 


“ Here is the memorial of the death 
of a prince most distinguished in war, 
Nudus Dumnogenus. 

“Here lie in the barrow the two 
sons of Liberalis.”} 


The meaning would thus seem 
to be that the stone is the me- 
morial of the father Nudd, the 
Dumnonian, and of his two sons— 
the three having fallen there in 
battle. Whether, according to the 
reading of the inscription by Miss 
Russell, the names of the sons 
of Nudd are actually given, or 
whether, according to the view 
of Professor Rhys, these are not 
inserted, is of little moment. We 
have distinctly the reference to 
the Dumnonian Nudd, and to his 
family designation “ Liberalis.’ 
And we may fairly take the 
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whole as commemorating the 
death in battle of Nudd Hael or 
Liberalis and his two sons. 

The difficulty and variation in 
the reading occur after the word 
Memoria and on to Nudi. After 
that the matter is tolerably clear, 
and we may reach a fairly proba- 
ble conclusion regarding date and 
personages. 

Memoria is here taken as used 
for monumental tomb or sepulchre. 
This is certainly a rare usage ; but 
examples are quoted, one in Roman 
and several in early Christian 
times. Thus on a stone coffin at 
York we have this: “Servilius 
Troilus se vivo comparavit me- 
moriam sibi et suis. Memoriam 
posuit.” Du Cange gives this as 
a single instance of this use of 
the word, but he quotes several 
examples from Jerome and Augus- 
tin of memoria for monumentum. 

Clearly the Yarrow inscription 
is not Roman. It is later than 
the Roman occupation. The 
letters are debased, and one al- 
most suspects that the engraver’s 
knowledge of the inflections of 
nouns was limited to those of the 
second declension. Then hic jacent 
is clearly Christian. In classical 
Latin it would have been Dis 
manibus, or Dis manibus sacrum. 
There is no evidence of this use of 
hie jacet until the year 365 a.D., 
when it appears in Rome. This 
and the cognate phrases hic pausat, 
hic quiescit, are in Rome in 365, 
371, 376 a.p. They are in Tréves 
somewhat later. They began to 
spread over Christianised Europe 
towards the end of the fifth cen- 
tury. ‘ They were gradually super- 
seded by the growingly complex 
expressions, Hic requiescit in pace, 
Hic requiescit bone memorie, Hic 
requiescit in pace bone memorie. 
Then, Jn hoc tumulo requiescit, In 
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hoc tumulo requiescit bone memo- 
rie, In hoc tumulo requiescit in 
pace bone memorie.| The Yarrow 
inscription thus affords internal 
evidence that it was the work of 
a period when the old pagan or 
Roman form was dying out, and 
the new or Christian form of the 
fifth century was coming in. It 
shows, further, that the later or 
requiescit form had not been in- 
troduced. This date, as we shall 
see, corresponds entirely to the 
epoch of the principal personage 
whose name appears distinctly on 
the stone. 

The clearly deciphered words, 
* Principei Nudi Dumnogeni” and 


* Duo filii Liberali,” give us the 
key to the date of the stone. We 
know who Nud or Nuddwas. We 


know the references in “ Dumno- 
geni” and in “ Liberali.” We can 
almost explain why those sons of 
‘‘ Liberali” lie here in Yarrow, so 
near the boundary line of the old 
Cymric kingdom of Strathclyde. 
Ida and his son Ella, after having 
consolidated Bryneich and Deifr 
into Northumbria, had pushed their 
conquests westward far up the 
Yarrow and the Tweed against the 
isolated Cymric tribes. Somewhat 
later, in the middle of the sixth 
century, arose Riderchen or Ryd- 
derch Hael—that is, Ziberalis, the 
free-handed, the munificent—the 
specific name of his dynasty, as 
Cesar, Plantagenet, or Tudor. He 
was head of the Roman, Christian- 
ised, or so far civilised party of the 
Britons. Gwenddoleu was head of 
the native or pagan party. Gwend- 
doleu was descended, or at least 
he claimed to be descended, from 
Coil Hen (the aged), whose name 
we still have in Kyle in Ayrshire. 
Rydderch sprang from Dungual 
Hen, whose grandfather was of 
Roman origin. Somehow the An- 


1 Cf. Le Blont, Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, antérieures au viii. siecle. 
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gles of Lothian and the Picts of 
the same district are generally 
found in alliance against the Brit- 
ons, however badly they may have 
fought originally among themselves. 
Both were pagan — the latter 
apostates. A large proportion of 
the south-country Britons had also 
relapsed into paganism. There 
was now a crisis of social and 
religious antagonism, and on the 
field of Arderydd in 573 the two 
parties fought a bloody and de- 
cisive battle in which the Ro- 
mano-British or Christian side was 
victorious. Rydderch Hael now 
became firmly established as King 
of Strathclyde, as the head of the 
consolidated states, the strongest 
British ruler of the day. Gwend- 
doleu had fallen :— 


‘‘T have been in the place where was 
killed Gwenddoleu, 

The son of Ceidaw, the pillar of songs, 

When the ravens screamed over blood.” ! 


Merlin, the friend and minister 
of Gwenddoleu, had fled to the 
wilds of Tweedsmuir, the desert 
of the country, to herd a solitary 
with the wild beasts in the wood 
of Caledon; and Kentigern, the 
friend of Rydderch Hael, was sum- 
moned from his exile to be the 
spiritual lord of the country from 
Alclyde to the Derwent. <A great 
social and religious revolution had 
been consummated. 

Now was the epoch of the 
dynasty of Hael or Liberalis. Ryd- 
derch Hael was the great-grandson 
of Dungual Hen, through Clinog 
and Twdwal Tudclud. But there 
was also Nudd Hael or Liber- 
alis, a great-grandson of the same 
Dungual Hen, through Cedig and 
Senyilt—Cedig being apparently a 
younger brother of Clinog. Ryd- 
derch Hael and Nudd Hael were 


therefore near kinsmen — united 
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by blood, family traditions, and a 
common Christian faith. What 
more likely than that he and his 
two sons were fighting against the 
ever-aggressive pagan Angle—on 
this very border of Strathclyde— 
and that here he and they fell in 
patriotic defence of their native 
state? This Nudd Hael or Liber- 
alis is almost without doubt the 
person whose name appears on the 
Yarrow stone, and who probably, 
along with his two sons, were laid 
beneath it. He is styled Dummno- 
geni—that is, the Dumnonian, or 
of the Damnonii, the tribe whom 
we know from Ptolemy occupied a 
part of the central district of the 
Lowlands—a tribe allied in lan- 
guage and in blood to the Dam- 
nonii of Cornwall, certainly of the 
Cornish variety of the Oymri. 
* Liberali” evidently refers to the 
same person,—being the family 
designation. This supposition fits 
all the circumstances of the case,— 
the Christian character of the in- 
scription and interment, the posi- 
tion of the stone in the centre of 
the Christianised part of the dis- 
trict, and on the border where 
attack was to be met and repelled. 

We have at least two distinct 
references in the oldest legendary 
and poetical writings to Nudd 
Hael. When Elidyr Muhanvaur, 
a man from the north, was slain 
in Wales, some men from the 
north, “Gwyr y Gogledd,” went 
to Wales to revenge his death. 
Among these were Rydderch 
Hael, son of Twdwal Tudclud— 
that is, of Clydesdale (or is it not 
rather Tweed and Clyde ?)—Mor- 
daf Hael, son of Servan, and 
Nudd Hael, son of Senyllt. Nudd 
Hael was thus living in the last 
half of the sixth century, for 
Rydderch Hael died either in 
603 or 614 a.p. We have the 
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further record that at the battle 
of Arderydd in 573, there fought 
Dryan, the son of Nudd Hael. 
We have no independent record 
of any sons of Nudd Hael, known 
as Cetil or Cetilous, or as Finn 
(if this be not Nenn). If Finn 
is the true reading, we have the 
same form as the Welsh Gwyn or 
Gwynn; and, curiously enough, 
the Welsh mythical hero is Gwynn 
ap Nudd, or son of Nudd. There 
are constant references to him in 
the old Welsh poems. Thus— 


**Round-hoofed is my horse, the tor- 
ment of battle, 

Whilst I am called Gwyn, the son of 
Nudd, 

The lover of Creurdilad, the daughter 
of Lud,” ! 


Can this be the tomb of the 
prototype of the Welsh mythical 
hero—Gwynn ap Nudd? 

What I have now said as to the 
specific references of this Inscribed 
Stone, is given merely as a prob- 
able solution of the question. It 
would fix the date of the stone 
as in the latter part of the sixth 
or early in the seventh century. 
This, it may be noted, corresponds 
pretty closely with the probable 
date of the Inscribed Stone known 
as the Catstane of Linlithgow, 
though Sir James Simpson held 
that the letters on the Yarrow 
stone are of a ruder, and therefore 
probably later, date than those on 
the Catstane. The Yarrow stone, 
again, resembles “the early so- 
called Romano - British stones 
which have been discovered in 


1 Black Book of Caermarthen, xxxiii. 
2Dr J. A. Smith. See Archxologia Cambrensis, i. ii., third series, 1885, 1886. 
3 Montgomeryshire Collections, xvi. 91. 
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Wales, belonging apparently to 
the earlier centuries of the Ohris- 
tian era, from perhaps the fifth to 
the eighth century.”? It is espe- 
cially like the Llanerfyl Inscribed 
Stone of the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, but ruder in character.’ 

The two sons of the Damnonian 
prince are laid in one tomb, prob- 
ably along with their father. The 
tumulus—the tomb—of thirteen 
centuries ago is within an arrow- 
cast of the line of the Catrail, 
which here apparently formed the 
boundary and the mound of de- 
fence between the native Cymri 
of Strathclyde and the Anglo- 
Pictish kingdom of Northumbria. 
Here, where the chief and his sons 
fell in conflict with their persistent 
and hereditary enemies, those of 
their kin who survived raised the 
lettered stone as an especial dis- 
tinction to cherish their names and 
to preserve an inspiring memory 
for subsequent generations. We 
can thus understand how this old 
battle-field, with its traditions of 
tribal, even national conflict, and 
princely death, helped to per- 
petuate the memory of the Cymric 
times among their descendants— 
served thus, long before a deed in 
Scottish story or in Border war- 
fare had been done, to originate 
and to swell that tide of sad 
pathetic reflection and emotion 
which passed through the hearts, 
and, fusing with later incidents, 
issued in the plaintive minstrelsy 
of the subsequent dwellers in 
Yarrow. 

J. VEITCH. 
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The Gloaming. 


THE GLOAMING. 


A wisH at close of day, 
The evening waits ; 
A hope, a morning ray 
From eastern gates: 


A bright and sunny spot 
Along the stream ; 

A quiet sheltered grot, 
Where we can dream: 


A window looking west 
Toward sunset gold, 

Bespeaking gentle rest 
When we are old: 


A glow in yonder sky 
When shadows creep, 

And love’s soft lullaby 
Inviteth sleep: 


A hand to clasp in ours 
With pressure dear ; 

And then—some simple flowers 
With friendships near : 


A good-night gloaming kiss, 
Life’s day complete ; 

A lingering hour of bliss 
Where twilights meet. 


WALLACE BRUCE. 
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EARLSCOURT: A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—A PROPOSAL, 


Dr SPARSHOTT was in a very bad 
humour —a humour compounded 
of trouble, annoyance, petty irrita- 
tion, and misanthropy in general. 
He was struggling to concentrate 
his attention upon the “end buds” 
of Elasmobranchs, on which inter- 
esting subject he was penning an 
elaborate paper, which was to give 
to the scientific world a perfectly 
new theory of the sensory struc- 
ture of that respected section of 
the piscatorial family. But though 
he carped at every one who had 
previously written upon the sub- 
ject, though he cavilled at their 
facts and sneered at their con- 
clusions, little mental relief came 
to him from this outpouring. 
He mixed his notes into inex- 
tricable confusion; he lost the 
pages which he had to consult in 
the battery of books of reference 
piled up on the floor beside his 
chair ; and, worst of all, a certain 
blue letter lying on his desk would 
come between his attention and 
the Elasmobranchs. This was an 
intimation from the Metropolitan 
and Rural Bank reminding him that 
his acceptance to Mr John Spung 
for thirty pounds sterling was 
three days overdue, and a request 
that the note might be taken up 
at once to avoid protestation. It 
was easy enough for the bank to 
tell him to take it up, but how 
was the doctor to do it? This was 
the problem that would keep ob- 
truding itself into his efforts to 
build up a new theory of Elasmo- 
branchic sensation, and no vitu- 
peration of his fellow-workers in 
deep waters, no expenditure of 
temper or inward swearing, would 
eliminate it from his mind. 


As if this was not enough, 
Mr Wynes his assistant put his 
head in at the door of the little 
den which was the one corner of 
the museum sacred to Dr Spar- 
shott’s privacy, with, “If you 
please, sir, Alderman Kyle is in 
the museum with a party of ladies, 
and could you come round with 
them?” The doctor assigned the 
alderman, ladies, and all a very 
disagreeable doom, which made his 
mild assistant shudder, and look 
nervously round his shoulder in 
case the visitors might be within 
earshot. ‘Tell them I’m busy,” 
growled the doctor, “ infernally 
busy, and show them over your- 
self,”—and he seized his pen again 
and made another assault upon the 
Elasmobranchs. But again a tap 
came to the door, and before the 
doctor could hurl a malediction 
at the intruder, Harold Colpoys 
appeared in the entrance. The 
doctor’s face cleared. He liked 
the young man, who knew enough 
of science to sympathise with and 
appreciate his pursuits, and who 
was such an attentive and intel- 
ligent listener to his expositions. 
Besides, he would some day be 
Lord Earlsfield, and the doctor 
had even dreamed of an increased 
museum and anenlarged salary, and 
even of grants for special research 
obtained through the influence of 
this disciple who would be a poten- 
tate both in the county and the 
borough. So his brow cleared and 
he gave the new-comer a kindly 
greeting, and cleared a litter of 
books and papers from the only 
other chair in the room. 

“Tt is a shame to disturb you, 
doctor, I know,” said Harold, sit- 
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ting down and nervously playing 
with his gloves. ‘I am sure you 
are awfully busy, but in fact there 
is something important I have to 
tell you—something important to 
me, that is—and something to ask 
you too.” 

“ Ah, I know,” said the doctor, 
sympathetically ; ‘your experi- 
ments on the acetylation of cellu- 
lose have broken down. You may 
remember that I expressed a doubt 
whether you were taking the right 
plan. Now what I would do 
is ” 





“No, no, doctor, it is not that,” 
interrupted Harold—“ it isn’t that. 
In fact, I have been—well, I have 
not done anything more to that. 
It is quite another thing I wanted 
to speak about—a purely personal 
matter to myself.” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, sitting 
back in his chair in resigned ex- 
pectancy, for his imagination 
could carry him no further, and 
his eye again caught sight of that 
ominous blue envelope. ‘ Would 
this young man lend him the 
money?” he wondered — “could 
he?” 

“You see, doctor,” resumed 
Harold, getting still more nervous, 
“ever since I came home I have 
enjoyed coming to the Museum 
above all other places, thanks to 
the great kindness you have shown 
me—and Miss Sparshott too,” he 
added, with a gulp. 

“There can be no harm in ask- 
ing him,” said the doctor to him- 
self. “Thirty pounds can’t be 
much to him—if he has got 
it.” 

“ My father, too,” the ingenuous 
youth continued to ramble, “is 
anxious that J should get settled. 
He has spoken to me about it— 
and—and I want to marry Miss 
Sparshott, doctor. I am deeply, 
most deeply in love with her.” 
The doctor’s lower jaw fell with 
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sheer astonishment. He looked 
helplessly from Harold Colpoys 
to the blue envelope, and then at 
a drawing showing the nervous 
system of an Elasmobranch, as if 
his senses had been mislaid either 
upon the one or the other. 
“Eh?” was all that he was able 
to ejaculate, as he at last with an 
obvious effort turned his glance 
once more upon Harold. 

“T love Miss Sparshott, doctor,” 
repeated Harold, a little impa- 
tiently. “I want to marry her 
if she will have me. I hope you 
won't object, and that you will 
give me your good word.” 

* But, Lord bless my soul! she 
is only a child,” ejaculated the 
doctor — “too young, far too 
young, for that kind of thing.” 

“Only a year younger than I 
am,” corrected Harold, ‘and 
many ladies are married three 
years sooner than she would be.” 

“Bless my soul!” again ejacu- 
lated the doctor, “let me _ see. 
She was born the year I wrote 
my paper on the fossil reptiles of 
the Karoo Beds. I remember I 
wanted to call her Karoo, but her 
mother objected. I was at Cape 
Town, and that is twenty years 
ago. Why, the child must be a 
woman!” and this unexpected 
discovery plunged the doctor into 
still greater haziness than before. 

“Well, but, doctor, what do you 
say?” urged Harold, knowing the 
ditficulty in keeping his interloc- 
utor to the point. “I know I 
am not good enough for her, but 
the whole aim of my life will be 
to make her happy.” 

Again the doctor strove to grasp 
the situation, but so many thoughts 
were struggling and fighting to- 
gether to make the first impression 
on his sensorium, that nothing 
definite came of his cogitations, 
Again his eye lit upon the blue 
envelope, and thence came a gleam 
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of intelligence. Lord Earlsfield’s 
son must be rich; if he was going 
to marry Cloete, he would of course 
pay those thirty pounds; perhaps 
more might be got out of him: 
and the doctor’s mind already saw 
himself in possession of a number 
of coveted treatises which he had 
wanted badly, and which a little 
ago had Jain far outside the scope 
of his hopes. Certainly he might 
marry Cloete, and a good thing 
too, the doctor at last said to 
himself. 

“ What does Cloete say?” he 
asked at length. 

“T have not spoken to her yet,” 
answered Harold, somewhat sur- 
prised at the question. 

“Then why the devil did you 
come to me?” snapped the doctor 
testily, as he recollected that his 
girl had a mind of her own which 
did not always run in the same 
groove as his convenience. “I 
can’t do anything in the matter. 
It isn’t me you want to marry.” 

“T thought I ought in honour 
to speak to you first,” replied 
the other, “to be sure that you 
had no objection, before I spoke 
to Miss Sparshott. May I assure 
myself, if I am happy enough to 
obtain Miss Sparshott’s consent, 
you will raise no obstacles ?” 

“1! no, certainly not—I see no 
reason to do so,” returned the doc- 
tor. ‘ You can maintain a wife, of 
course, and that is all that has to 
be looked to if both you and she 
are pleased. Go and speak to her 
yourself, and when you have done, 
come back to me and I will give 
you a better formula for your 
acetylation. I felt sure your own 
would break down.” 

Harold went up-stairs a good 
deal perturbed by this interview. 
It had not turned out in any way 
as he had previously thought it 
would. He had expected that the 
doctor would go very seriously into 
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the subject ; that he would inquire 
about Lord Earlsfield’s views, and 
want to be assured that he would 
receive Cloete as a member of his 
family ; that, worst of all, he might 
raise objections on the score of 
Harold’s own malady. All this 
the young man had thought over 
beforehand, and though it was a 
relief to have escaped with so little 
trouble, he did not feel altogether 
satisfied in his mind that the 
business had been properly gone 
through —that the doctor had 
sufficiently grasped how vitally 
important the matter was, both 
to his daughter and to Harold 
himself. 

Still, the result was satisfactory 
so far as he had gone, and if he 
succeeded as well with Cloete her- 
self, the victory would be with him. 
He tried to recall, as he went up- 
stairs to the doctor’s private rooms, 
every mark of encouragement that 
he had received from her,—her 
kindness, her frank confidence, 
her evident pleasure when he 
called upon her. When all was 
put together it was not much, but 
there was enough to afford hope 
to’ an ardent and uncalculating 
mind. Not that Harold thought 
himself uncalculating ; on the con- 
trary, he had long and thoughtfully 
matured his plan of campaign, had 
armed himself with every argument 
that could plead his cause, and 
anticipated every possible objection 
by a suitable answer. To do him 
justice, he thought little enough 
of the advantages of birth and 
rank in the abstract, but even 
these he was prepared to press if 
his suit needed them. He had 
meant to impress the doctor with 
these, but the savant had not 
required them, and Harold was 
thankful. But Cloete was a 
woman, was young, impression- 
able, and perhaps ambitious. 
Surely the Earlsfield coronet must 
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count for something, and Harold 
was prepared to lay it at her 
feet. 

But he was quite pale and 
agitated as he tapped at the 
door of the doctor’s parlour, and 
waited until the soft low voice, 
that seemed to him to contain the 
essence of all music, languidly 
bade him “come in.” 

Cloete was sitting at a table 
dreamily colouring some myste- 
rious-looking diagrams, probably 
cross-sections of Elasmobranchs, 
according to the doctor’s directions, 
and she rose with a sigh of relief 
and extended a cordial hand of 
welcome, saying— 

“Ah, Mr Colpoys, you have 
come to see papa, and to have 
some tea, I hope. We have been 
waiting for him this past _half- 
hour. He is particularly busy, 
which also means being particu- 
larly cross, and drove away Mary 
with indignity when she went to 
call him. But I shall send to tell 
him that you are here, and that 
will be sure to make him more 
amenable.” 

She moved towards the bell, but 
Harold quickly placed himself in 
her way, and with unsteady voice 
said hurriedly— 

“Stay, Miss Sparshott—I have 
seen the doctor. I wish to speak 
to you very particularly before 
you send for him.” 

Cloete paused and looked at 
him: only then was she aware of 
the agitation of his manner, and 
his flushed face and sparkling 
eyes. The thought flashed across 
her, could the doctor have applied 
to Harold for money to meet that 
thirty-pound bill that was vexing 
him? Yet another humiliation, 
she thought with a sigh. But 
still, anything was better than 
having to go back to Stephen 
Brancepeth. So she sat down 
with a heightened colour, and 





waited to hear what was to come 
next. 

Harold Colpoys leaned his elbow 
on the mantelpiece and stood look- 
ing down upon her, while he made 
an obvious effort to master his 
nervousness. 

“Tt is about myself I want to 
speak,” he said, ‘‘and—and about 
you. Ever since I came back my 
only happiness has been to be with 
you—to see you, to hear your voice. 
Oh, Miss Sparshott, dearest Cloete,” 
he pleaded, clasping his hands and 
looking down into her face, “ I 
cannot tell how I love you; but 
I love you, I do love you!” 

Cloete was so startled by this 
sudden declaration as to doubt if 
she had heard aright; but the 
earnest passion of his last words 
brought her quickly to her senses. 

“No, no, Mr Colpoys, you can- 
not say that, you must not say 
that to me!” she cried. ‘ You 
cannot, you must not love me 
—me |” 

She hardly knew what she was 
saying, and had sprung to her 
feet in her perturbation, and had 
stretched out one arm towards 
him half repellently, half entreat- 
ingly. A great flow of pity came 
over her as she marked how he 
almost staggered at her words, and 
leaned heavily against the mantel- 
piece. 

“ But hear me, Cloete,” he urged, 
his confidence increasing as he no- 
ticed the girl’s agitation. “ Do 
not condemn me without hearing 
what I have to say. I have never 
loved before — never dreamed of 
love until I saw you, and then all 
at once you took possession of my 
whole heart, my life, my soul — 
and without you everything is 
blank. And, Cloete, if you would 
only give me a little of your love, 
if you would only give me one 
spark of hope, I iy 

“Mr Colpoys,” interrupted 
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Cloete, “I cannot allow you to 
go on. It would be unfair to 
yourself. I will not insult you 
by saying that I hope you are not 
in earnest, for I see you are in 
earnest, and I am very, very 
sorry ; but, dear Mr Colpoys, for- 
give me for saying that it could 
never be—I could never love you.” 

“You could never love me?” 
he repeatéd, inquiringly ; and he 
paused a minute in thought. Then 
a black frown came over his face, 
his throat quivered, and his limbs 
twitched. She had heard, then, 
of his malady. His fate was again 
thwarting him, and dooming him 
to misery. He passed his hand 
over his forehead as if to see if he 
could feel there the inscription of 
the curse which hung upon him. 

“They have told you, then,” he 
said, gloomily, ‘‘that I am mad, 
that I have been mad, and may 
become mad again—and—and you 
are afraid of me.” 

The look of despair on his face, 
the tortured eyes, the agonised 
clasping and unclasping of his 
hands, touched the girl’s heart, and 
brought her whole feminine sym- 
pathy into play. 

“Tt is not true,” she said, laying 
her hand with soft tenderness upon 
his shoulder, and bending her eyes 
almost melting to tears full upon 
his. Her agitation was now gone, 
and the superiority of deep sym- 
pathy had made her thoroughly 
mistress of the situation. “I do 
not believe what you say,” she 
said, fearlessly; “and if I did, and 
could love you, it would not pre- 
vent me from standing by you.” 

“Then, Cloete ” he urged, 
but the girl again broke in. 

“ Hear metotheend. You have 
done me a great honour—the great- 
est a man can offer to a woman ; 
and liking and respecting you as 
I do, I am proud of it. And you 





are entitled to know why I cannot 
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accept it. I have loved once, and 
can never love again.” 

“But that is over and gone,” 
urged Harold. “If your heart is 
now free you may love again—you 
may yet love me. Do not dismiss 
me to despair all at once. I have 
startled you by my suddenness. 
Think over it; give me a chance.” 

“No,” replied Cloete, firmly, 
“my heart is not free. I sup- 
pose I ought to be ashamed 
to say so now, but I owe you 
the truth. It is because I still 
love, and will continue to love, 
that I shall never be able to 
love another. And now, Mr Col- 
poys, that I have confessed my 
secret, be generous to me. Spare 
me, spare yourself further pain by 
speaking more of this. Let us just 
be as we were before, and I shall 
always esteem and value your 
friendship.” 

Harold Colpoys shook his head. 
He felt a deep gloom settling down 
over his mind, paralysing alike 
thought and feeling—a gloom 
which shut out the future and 
almost obscured the present. A 
maddening anger was beginning to 
rage within him, at what or against 
whom he did not clearly know. 
Mechanically, with dazed eyes, he 
almost staggered towards the door, 
but his hands refused to find the 
latch. 

Cloete sprang after him. ‘“ You 
will not go thus, Mr Colpoys,” she 
said, pleadingly. ‘ You will for- 
give me if I have made you un- 
happy, and oh! I am so sorry that 
it should be so!” 

“Yes, I will shake hands,” he 
said absently, and turning round 
fixed an intent glassy look upon 
her face, which made Cloete 
shiver. The next minute he had 
her hand to his lips, impressed one 
deep fervent kiss upon it, and was 
gone. In the museum corridor he 
would have passed the doctor un- 
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observed, although the latter with 
his arm full of folios nearly ran 
into him. 

“Eh?” cried the doctor. “I 
have just been to fetch the ‘ His- 
toire Naturelle des Poissons,’— 
not that there is much in that, 
though ; but sometimes one gets 
a hint from the older books. The 
older naturalists were timorous, 
sir, and when they saw a new 
theory dimly they were as fright- 
ened as if they had seen a ghost. 
But ah! let me see. What was 
it? Oh yes, what did Cloete 
sa a 

Harold shook his head, and with 
difficulty repressed a groan. 

“Tt is that damned Brance- 
peth,” growled the doctor, viciously 
clapping Cuvier against Valen- 
ciennes, raising a cloud of ancient 
dust which covered Harold’s pre- 
cipitate flight down the stair. 
“But ho!” he cried; ‘“won’t you 
take that formula away with you 
for your acetylation of cellulose?” 
But no answer was returned, 

Harold Colpoys went out to the 
street, scarcely knowing where he 
was or whither he was going in 
his blindness. He did see that 
his aunt Dorothy had driven past, 
and that he had turned his back 
upon the signals which she made 
to him to join her. Unconsciously 
he took the opposite way to Earls- 
court, and descended the slope to- 
wards the harbour. Gradually 
there was rising out of the chaos 
of his ruined hopes a definite sense 
of injury—that he had been de- 
ceived, wronged, betrayed, he did 
not see clearly how or by whom. 
But amid the surging tumults of 
his thoughts two feelings began to 
master him—a sense of injury, a 
desire for revenge. 

“That damned Brancepeth,” he 
muttered to himself, quoting the 
doctor. ‘Ay, it is him assuredly 
—and she, she P 
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While he had been with Cloete, 
even while she was rejecting his 
prayer, his love and reverence for 
her had kept all other feelings in 
the background. But now that 
he was away from her presence, he 
found to his horror that his love 
was changing to an intense hate. 
It was she who was the prime 
cause of his misery ; she who had 
encouraged him into loving her, 
she who had spurned his offer— 
the heir to the Earlsfield peerage. 


-In Harold’s distracted mind her 


offence became a crime—a crime 
that she must expiate. But how? 
‘That devil Brancepeth” should 
never, at all events, enjoy one who 
had been denied to himself. He 
stamped his foot and glared wildly 
about him, unconscious of the 
attentions of the passers-by. And 
then there suddenly flashed across 
his mind the recollection of pre- 
vious states of mental excitement, 
followed by days and months of 
suffering, mental torture, and 
bodily restraint. He knew the 
symptoms too well by previous 
experience. “God help me! I am 
going mad again!” he ejaculated. 
He had now reached the head of 
the quay, and an empty cab was 
standing at the door of a public- 
house. He had just strength to 
call the driver to order him to 
go to Earlscourt, and to throw 
himself back in the cab with a 
desperate resolution to dismiss all 
thoughts except that of fighting 
against the impending malady. 

“Ts it possible that you have 
rejected young Colpoys?” asked 
Dr Sparshott the same evening, 
when, his studies finished, he came 
up-stairs to smoke a pipe in his 
parlour before retiring to rest. 

“Yes, father,” replied Cloete, 
saddening at the recollection of 
the pain she had inflicted. 

“And why, may I ask?” de- 
manded the doctor tartly, deter- 
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mined for once to read her a 
lecture in the spirit of worldly 
wisdom, in revenge for the many 
homilies of the same kind which 
force compelled the girl to pour 
into his unwilling ears. 

“Why, father, don’t you know 
that he is not—have you not 
heard that he has fits of mad- 
ness?” adroitly replied the daugh- 
ter, using the argument which, of 
all others, would tell most with 
her parent. 

“So he has! bless my soul, I 
had quite forgotten! I might have 
told him that it would never do, 
if I had only remembered about 
it. Be always sure to avoid either 
physical or mental defects in hus- 
bands, Cloete. Remember that 
‘like tends to beget like,’ and 
though a generation may escape, 
‘atavism’ always may be expected 
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to cropup. When any one wants 
to marry you, send them to me, 
and I will carefully go into the 
subject.” 

“You stupid father, don’t you 
see that nobody is likely to want 
to marry me unless they are 
cracked? and so you will have me 
always with you to tease you and 
look after you, and colour these 
senseless diagrams of yours, which 
you have never once looked at, 
although I am sure they are all 
wrong.” And she first smoothed 
his hair and then ruffled it, and 
finally gave him a kiss and went 
to her room, leaving the doctor to 
think over the newly discovered 
problem that he had a daughter 
who had come to a marriageable 
age—a subject involving questions 
as weighty as any of those relating 
to the Elasmobranchs. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—A CRISIS. 


Lord Earlsfield was so accus- 
tomed to play the part of Provi- 
dence or Fate that he took but 
little account of the fact that 
there seemed to be no progress 
in the direction of his cher- 
ished plans. If he did anything 
‘ himself, he felt sure that it was 
rightly done, and claimed a de- 
cent credit and satisfaction in 
the achievement. If his ends 
were compassed without any 
exertion on his part, he duly 
recognised the natural fitness of 
things, and generally noted some 
respects in which matters would 
have been improved by his per- 
sonal intervention. So he was 
not at all disconcerted that there 
seemed to be no approach to 
an understanding between Harold 
and Mary Donne, but carried on 
his plans as if their marriage was 
an assured or early event. The 
matter had lately occupied all 


Lord Earlsfield’s spare time that 
he could devote from the business 
of his property ; and his arrange- 
ments were in a very advanced 
stage. The wedding, the honey- 
moon, the future residence of the 
bride and bridegroom, the altera- 
tions to be made in Earlscourt 
for their accommodation, the al- 
lowance to be settled upon them 
during his own lifetime, had all 
been carefully thought out and 
noted down in black and white in 
Lord Earlsfield’s private memo- 
randa. He had even got so far as 
to consider the prospective con- 
dition of an heir, and other chil- 
dren, which suggested many issues 
requiring the decision of a nice 
judgment such as Lord Earlsfield 
felt he could supply. It was an 
exceptional thing for the heir to 
the Earlsfield peerage to marry 
during his father’s life, and there 
were no precedents to fall back 
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upon as to provision for the third 
generation. But this was alto- 
gether an exceptional arrange- 
ment, and Lord Earlsfield resolved 
that the marriage settlements 
should make distinct and liberal 
provision for Harold’s eldest son, 
and that the upbringing and 
education of the child should be 
his own particular care; for Lord 
Earlsfield laid count with a long 
life, saving accidents, and calcu- 
lated upon being able to see his 
son’s son at least launched into 
public life. 

“Tt seems all plain and straight- 
forward enough,” mused his lord- 
ship, as he sat in the library com- 
placently regarding the notes in 
which he had jotted down these 
ideas ; “and now all that we want 
is to make a start. I must get a 
date fixed for the marriage. I 
must speak to Harold again. I 
must show him that as there is a 
moot understanding that he is to 
marry Mary Donne, he is acting 
very wrongly and unfeelingly in 
trifling with her any longer—that 
should be a pretty strong argu- 
ment; and I shall tell him, too, 
how much I have set my heart on 
the marriage, and how bitterly I 
should be disappointed if my plans 
for his happiness were in any way 
to fall through. Yes, he must 
yield to reason, and I shall bring 
him round as gently and judi- 
ciously as possible. And Mary— 
well, I may calculate on her 
obedience. I can see that she 
will never venture to oppose me. 
It would be ingratitude—it would 
——” and as his eye caught the 
portrait of Colonel Donne on the 
wall he could not help wincing. 
“Yes,” he endeavoured to reassure 
himself; “her settlements shall 
be as liberal as if she were a 
duke’s daughter bringing a large 
dowry into the family. I think 
I shall give Fossebraye a hint at 
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once as to what is coming on, and 
get him to make a draft for the 
settlements. The sight of them 
may influence her, although she is 
not mercenary—no, Mary is not 
mercenary,” he added, with a half 
sigh; “it is to her respect and 
gratitude to myself that I must 
appeal.” 

Lord Earlsfield was indulging 
in very Machiavelli-like compla- 
cency over his policy, when a rap 
came to the library door, and 
George Colpoys entered almost be- 
fore he had been invited. Lord 
Earlsfield looked up with a frown, 
for he did not like to be intruded 
upon in the library, and George’s 
voluntary visits to that apart- 
ment were so invariably associated 
with requests for money, that his 
lordship clearly divined what was 
coming. 

“So you are back again,” he 
observed, rather gruffly. ‘ You 
haven’t stayed long in town. 
What took you there?” 

‘*Parliamentary business,” an- 
swered George, carelessly ; “had to 
see Elliott—one of our Whips, you 
know.” 

“T don’t wonder at their grum- 
bling at your absence,” replied 
Lord Earlsfield, with becoming se- 
verity. ‘The Government seems 
to be getting tightly wedged in 
in the Lower House. Every vote 
must be of use; and how on earth 
you can manage to stay away a 
whole session under plea of ill 
health—perfectly preposterous !” 

“Well, I have got disease of 
the chest, anyhow, as Theodore 
Hook, or Charles Lamb, or some 
of these fellows, puts it,” replied 
George, with emphasis. 

“That disease is chronic with 
you,” tartly replied his brother ; 
“if it would have yielded to treat- 
ment, you would have been cured 
of that long ago.” 

“T inherit the complaint,” re- 
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torted George, mildly; “it has 
always run in the younger mem- 
bers of our family. Dora is the 
only one who has been lucky 
enough to escape it.” 

Lord Earlsfield merely said 
“Hum,” and showed no disposi- 
tion to continue the subject. 

“ However, I shall have to go 
back to town very soon,” said 
George. “I had a long talk with 
Elliott, and find that I must ar- 
range to go up at once.” 

“Well?” queried Lord Earls- 
field, with provoking indifference. 

“ Well,” replied George, dogged- 
ly, “the long and the short of it 
is, that I can’t go without money. 
If you would not mind my antic- 
ipating my next quarter’s allow- 
“ance——” 

“T think you have anticipated 
five—no, six quarters already,” 
remarked Lord Earlsfield, refer- 
ring to a russia-bound book, which 
he had taken care to see handily 
placed soon after George had 
made his appearance. 

“Possibly,” returned George, 
doggedly, “but there we are. It 
is useless to speak of my going 
back to town without money.” 

Lord Earlsfield was thoughtful 
for a minute. ‘ Well,” he said at 
length, “for several reasons you 
are quite right in going back to 
town, and staying there for some 
time. I may as well tell you that 
I am going to have Harold’s and 
Mary Donne’s marriage brought 
off at once, and I think you had 
better keep away until the affair 
comes off. Of course I have no- 
ticed that you have been amusing 
yourself by philandering with Miss 
Donne—no, you needn’t interrupt 
me: of course I know quite well 
that there could be nothing serious 
between you on either side; but 
still, for the sake of propriety, as 
the lady will soon be your niece, 
there should be a stop to such silly 
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gallantry, and I am not indisposed 
to provide an escape for you.” 

George felt some difficulty in 
repressing a grimace at this ora- 
tion, but prudently held his peace. 

“And as I wish to mark my 
sense of the importance of my 
son’s marriage, I shall not be so 
strict upon this occasion as I 
should be under other circum- 
stances. You shall have another 
quarter’s income, and shall go 
back to London at once; and 
perhaps it will be as well for 
you not to come back again until 
you come for the marriage.” 

“T certainly shall be in no 
hurry to come back,” quoth George, 
grimly. 

** You are quite right,” said his 
lordship, blandly ; “‘ I hope you will 
make up for your absence during 
the remainder of the session. You 
will always have a chance of get- 
ting in a word upon Supply. Let 
me know when you start—and if I 
were you, I would not lose time— 
and I shall see that you are pro- 
vided with funds.” 

“He wants to get me out of 
the way,” George shortly after 
told Mary, “so that my philan- 
dering, as he calls it, will not inter- 
fere with Harold’s running. And 
I’m to have a quarter’s allowance 
graciously accorded to me. Well, 
my darling, that will come nicely 
handy for our honeymoon, and 
keep us off the Jews until we see 
the colour of her Majesty’s money. 
I must try Dora too, and see if 
I can’t levy a contribution from 
her.” 

“You will do nothing of the 
sort,” said Mary, with a positive 
stamp of her little foot ; “‘ you are 
to give up all that kind of thing, 
and learn to live, ay, and to save 
money, on your salary. It is bad 
enough to have to cheat them all 
in this fashion, but I will have no 
more money levied under false 
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pretences. You would not have 
me ashamed of you, George?” 

“No, dearest, not for all the 
millions in the Mint; but what 
is a poor devil to do?” 

“To do as I tell you—and that 
will be to do what is right,” said 
Mary, shaking her forefinger with 
pulpit emphasis, 

“You little de—darling, have 
you begun to rule me already?” 
cried George, endeavouring to 
take her in his arms, which she 
skilfully evaded; “but never 
mind, Mary, I am your slave, and 
you shall flog and pickle me if 
you like. And now you have got 
to hold yourself in readiness—light 
marching order, mind ; and we shall 
start as soon as my appointment 
is signed. Elliott is to wire, and 
I have everything perfect, a special 
licence in my pocket, and a parson 
to marry us at two hours’ notice.” 

Mary sighed, “I wish it could 
have been done any other way. 
I hate anything clandestine, and I 
am sure that Lord Earlsfield will 
think me so ungrateful.” 

“To be sure he will,” cried 
George, triumphantly; “he con- 
siders that all creation was made 
to further his own ends, and it is 
a bad look-out for creation if it 
does not endeavour to further the 
object of its being. He will never 
forgive either of us; but that 
mustn’t vex us. You must look 
your last at the Court, Mary mine, 
for neither you nor I are likely to 
see the inside of it again, unless 
you come back as Lady Earlsfield. 
And yet, bad as they make me out 
to be, I wish Earlsfield may live 
for a thousand years, and Harold 
too for that matter—as long as he 
hasn’t got you, my darling.” 

And here their conference was 
interrupted by Mrs Firebrace, 
who came along the corridor 
where they were standing, and 
who regarded their presence with 
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evident disfavour and a suspicious 
sniff. 

“Ah, Hetty, here you are 
cried George, whose high spirits 
could not be kept under; “I have 
just been discussing a future state 
with Miss Donne. I was telling 
her of a clerical friend of mine in 
York whose views on the subject 
I am very anxious she should 
hear.” 

“Hem !” replied Mrs Firebrace, 
doubtfully ; ‘I am glad to think 
that you sometimes turn your 
thoughts to precious subjects. 
Life is but a span and eternity 
is infinite—especially an eternity 
of torments. I shall give you a 
precious book on ‘The Destiny of 
the Lost,’ my dear,” turning to 
Mary; but Mary was gone—had 
already disappeared in the recesses" 
of her own apartments. “ Ah, as 
I feared, too many thorns for the 
seed ; and as for you, George”— 
here she turned to him, but George 
was already gone, and nothing 
visible except his back at the ex- 
treme end of the corridor. Mrs 
Firebrace gave utterance to a 
triumphant groan, and muttering 
something about the “wrath to 
come,” went on her way. 

On his return home after his 
interview with Cloete Sparshott, 
Harold had gone straight to his 
own room, and had excused him- 
self from appearing at dinner on 
the plea of a headache. There 
was a bitter struggle before him. 
He knew that upon his keeping 
himself perfectly quiet, and avoid- 
ing all irritating and annoying 
thoughts, depended his being able 
to stave off one of those recurring 
fits of insanity which, when they had 
passed over him, left him a wreck 
both in mind and body. His man 
Peters had been long with him, 
and knew perfectly well what to 
do under the circumstances. He 
announced that his master had 
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overworked himself at his studies, 
and was not to be disturbed ; and 
even Lord Earlsfield, who came 
in in an agony of concern, was 
denied admittance, and assured 
there was nothing to be frightened 
about. 

But in spite of opiates, that re- 
poseful condition of mind which 
was so necessary to avert frenzy 
would not come. Harold strove 
to read, to write, to engage his 
mind anyhow or anyway ; but still 
the black cloud seemed ever to 
settle closer and closer over his 
intellect, and out of it to come 
lightning- flashes, which served 
only to illuminate the road to 
revenge. Under its pressure his 
whole nature became transformed 
to the fierceness of a wild beast, 
and destruction was the only aim 
and gratification which could 
soothe by anticipation. Yet he 
was so far master of himself that 
he could distinguish in himself a 
dual identity,—a Harold Colpoys 
with a better nature, struggling 
for self-command ; a Harold—no, 
a devil planning fiendish thoughts 
and infernal schemes of retribu- 
tion. Which of the two, he asked 
himself with a hollow laugh that 
rang of despair, was to get the 
better of the other? And there 
was ever present, too, the feeling 
that he must dissimulate—that he 
must hide even from Peters. How 
ill he was—how terrible were the 
ideas revolving in his brain! Har- 
old had been more than once un- 
der restraint in former days, and 
he must evade coercion this time. 
He had a feeling that he had 
something to do—what, he did 
not know; but it was something 
terrible — something that, with 
hard, resistless force, was drag- 
ging him onwards—to do what? 
A cold shudder shook the whole 
of his frame, his eyes rolled as if 
he saw his doom in front of him. 
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But again he recovered, with an 
effort of determination that almost 
exhausted his force, and rang the 
bell for Peters. 

“Give me some more of that 
draught, Peters,” he said ; “I feel 
quite done up, and shall lie down 
on this sofa, and see if I can sleep 
a while.” 

“You are taking rather much, 
Mr Harold,” said the man, looking 
critically at the medicine bottle ; 
“but if you lie down and settle 
yourself to sleep, it will do you 
good.” 

He threw a fur rug over Harold 
and tucked him up, and went out- 
side, carefully leaving his own 
door ajar that he might hear the 
least noise from his master’s room. 
Peters was a man of judgment, and 
experienced in his master’s mala- 
dies, and had been long enough 
with him to feel keenly sympa- 
thetic and attached to the young 
man. The opiate mounted to Har- 
old’s brain, but did not deaden the 
acute pain that was there. Was 
he sleeping? was he dreaming? 
He did not know. But there, flit- 
ting about him, was Brancepeth 
—‘that damned Brancepeth,” he 
kept repeating to himself—and 
Cloete Sparshott, and, strange to 
say, his aunt Dorothy. What did 
they want? Why had they come 
to torment him? They were burn- 
ing his brain with red-hot irons, 
and he was powerless to drive 
them off—could stir neither hand 
nor foot. But soon he would be 
better—then he would be revenged 
upon them all, especially upon 
Cloete Sparshott. Yes, it was she 
who was the cause of all the evil; 
had it not been for her he would 
not have been thus tortured. It 
was she who was inflicting the 
severest pain upon him—her irons 
were hotter than the others—and 
it was she who was urging on the 
other two and showing them where 
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they could do him most injury. 
He tried to raise his hand to strike 
her as she hovered about his couch, 
but she touched his arm and it 
was paralysed. All he could do 
was to lie there, and grind his 
teeth, and bear it, and wait—wait. 
When Peters looked softly into 
the room, he seemed asleep, and 
his heavy breathing told of dis- 
turbed visions ; so the man lowered 
the lamp, adjusted the rug about 
his master, and went out, this 
time locking the door gently be- 
hind him. As he was going into 
his room Lord Earlsfield came 
along the corridor. 

“‘ How is he now?” he inquired 
in a low voice. 

“ Asleep, my lord,” replied the 
man. ‘He has got an opiate 
which ought to give him next 
eight hours’ sleep certain.” 

* And do you think he will be 
better when he awakes?” 
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“T trust so, my lord. Sleep is 
the best thing for him. But I 
can’t think what has come over 
him. You do not know of any- 
thing he has had to worry him, my 
lord ?” 

‘“ N—no,” said Lord Earlsfield, 
doubtfully, as the thought that 
what he had said to Harold about 
marriage might have given him a 
shock ; but no, that was a week 
ago, and Harold had been quite 
easy and in excellent spirits since 
that time. ‘No, I know of noth- 
ing,” he said, positively. 

“Looks much as if ” said 
Peters, indefinitely. 

“Take care, Peters, that this is 
kept very quiet,” said Lord Earls- 
field, impressively. “If you are 
asked about it, he has got a bad 
cold and is a little feverish.” ‘It 
would never do for Mary to hear 
of this,” he muttered, as he turned 
away. 





CHAPTER XL.—PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Brancepeth, with the assistance 
of young Briggs, had devoted him- 
self to an investigation of Dr Spar- 
shott’s pecuniary obligations, and 
had succeeded in paying off all the 
numerous small loans that were 
likely to press him. Mr Briggs’s 
investigations soon made it appa- 
rent that “Spicy” Spong was the 
only man who had been confiding 
enough to discount the doctor’s 
paper; and MrSpong being brought 
to account, and severely jammed 
up in a corner, was compelled to 
admit that he had no interest in 
the doctor whatever, and wouldn’t 
lend him a sixpence himself on his 
own risk, “no, not on no account.” 
He admitted that he was acting 
for another party ; but neither the 
cajoleries of Briggs, nor the un- 
limited threepenny-worths of rum 
which the liberal agent regaled 





him with, debiting the same to his 
master under the head of “ miscel- 
laneous charges,” could extract 
from him the name of this bene- 
volent Samaritan, who did not 
choose to let his lights shine before 
men. Even when brought up to 
the bank, and interrogated sharply 
by Mr Stephen himself, Spong de- 
clared that his honour would not 
allow him to betray his trust ; and 
when shown that it would be made 
worth his while, his conscience 
proved superior to any proffer less 
than a “fiver.” Fingering the 
note, Mr Spong then confessed that 
he had advanced money to the 
doctor at the instigation and at 
the risk of Mr Mold, and that there 
was a bill for thirty pounds now 
due at the Metropolitan and Rural 
Bank, Mr Mold having given or- 
ders that no more of the doctor's 
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paper was to be presented through 
Brancepeth Brothers. 

Stephen Brancepeth had little 
difficulty in solving the mystery of 
Mr Mold’s benevolence. He had 
long noticed the lawyer’s hanker- 
ing after Cloete Sparshott ; and as 
he took his hat with the intention 
of walking along to Fossebraye and 
Mold’s, it was with a lofty inten- 
tion to expose and confound his 
machinations, to which a quasi 
dog-in-the-manger feeling with re- 
gard to the fair object of their 
mutual interest added a good deal 
of temper. ‘Look here, Mr 
Mold,” he said abruptly, when he 
was shown into the lawyer’s room, 
“JT have undertaken to look into 
Dr Sparshott’s affairs, and I want 
just a word with you.” 

“T trust there is nothing wrong 
with the doctor?” inquired Mr 
Mold, blandly. 

“ Nothing worse than usual ;.but 
some bills of his have come under 
my notice in the ordinary way of 
business, and I have promised to 
see what I can do to get matters 
put straight for him.” 

** Very considerate, very liberal 
indeed,” rejoined Mr Mold suavely, 
rubbing his hands. 

“And I find that you are his 
principal, in fact his only creditor, 
for money advanced to him through 
a man Spong.” 

“ Ah,” returned Mr Mold, gently ; 
“is that so?” 

“That is so; and now I have 
to ask you for a memorandum 
of the doctor’s liability to you, 
and that you will also oblige 
me by not advancing the doctor 
more money through this man 
Spong.” 

“ You are acting ?” queried 
Mr Mold, with polite interrogation 
in his tones. 

“In behalf of Dr Sparshott, 
yes,” replied Brancepeth, evasively. 

“And by his instructions?” 





Mr Mold was increasing in 
mildness, 

“No; I can’t say that. You 
know enough of the doctor to be 
aware that he has got no head for 
business, and will not attend to 
its requirements, and that all his 
difficulties fall upon his daughter's 
shoulders.” 

“ His daughter, yes, to be sure. 
And you are acting for Miss 
Sparshott ?” 

** You may consider my position 
to be such. Miss Sparshott was 
compelled to come to us about 
her father’s affairs, and I have 
undertaken to get them settled.” 

“Very kind of you, very much 
so indeed, quite benevolent. Miss 
Sparshott is to be congratulated 
on having secured so able and 
liberal a financial adviser. It 
does one good to meet with such 
disinterestedness in this hard age, 
it does indeed, Mr Brancepeth.” 

“T can return the compliment 
with interest, Mr Mold. There 
are very few men who would have 
shown the same liberality towards 
the doctor, and with so much 
delicacy too, keeping yourself en- 
tirely in the background.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr Mold, with a 
smile, “it would never have done 
for the doctor to have known 
where the money came from. He 
would have drawn upon me like a 
bank. Besides, one naturally feels 
a delicacy in helping people in 
their position.” 

“A delicacy that does you 
credit, Mr Mold,” returned Brance- 
peth, who, seeing that there was 
no opportunity of having it out 
with the lawyer, was impatient to 
be off; “but I trust you will not 
encourage the doctor to go any 
further.” 

“There will be no occasion, Mr 
Brancepeth—no occasion. When 
you have taken Miss Sparshott up, 
there will be no need for any 
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trifling assistance from me in 
future.” 

“You will understand, Mr 
Mold,” said Brancepeth, severely, 
“that I am acting in this affair 
purely in a business way—in a 
matter which came before me in 
the course of my usual work in 
the bank.” 

“T understand perfectly, Mr 
Brancepeth ; of course I could 
never imagine any except formal 
relations to exist between you 
and Miss Sparshott since your 
marriage.” 

Stephen started slightly, but 
Mr Mold’s face was all indifferent 
placidity, and his eyes were rolling 
in their usual eccentric orbits with- 
out any sign of expression. 

“In that case there can be no 
misunderstanding,” he said as he 
left. “How has he found out, 
next?” he muttered to himself 
as he descended the stairs. “It 
seems to me that my marriage is 
an open secret, and that I am the 
only one who is not permitted to 
own it. Well, I don’t care. The 
sooner the explosion comes the 
better, whoever is blown up. I 
am sick—sick of this concealment. 
I suppose Mold, now he knows, 
will tell Cloete. I wonder what 
she will think?” 

The duty which Brancepeth had 
taken upon himself rendered it 
necessary that he should see Miss 
Sparshott and confer with her 
about details ; and as he was now 
engaged in the work, he bent his 
steps from Fossebraye and Mold’s 
office in the direction of the 
Museum. Cloete Sparshott had 
never again appeared at the bank ; 
and though Brancepeth had found 
two or three excuses for writing 
to her about her father’s affairs, her 
acknowledgments had been grate- 
ful but studiedly formal. Once 
he had called, but had received for 
answer that the young lady was 
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not at home—a statement which 
he had accepted with doubts, and 
had gone away with his grumbles 
insufficiently consoled by the re- 
flection that it was better after 
all for both of them that they 
should not meet. “And here I 
am again,” he said to himself, 
“bent on singeing my wings again, 
and torturing the girl too, very 
likely. You are a coward, Stephen 
Brancepeth—a weak coward ; and 
worse than that, you are a dis- 
honest one. Is it not enough for 
you to torment yourself, without 
causing suffering to the girl too? 
Compromising her again, perhaps. 
If Dora knew of my visit, we 
should have a fine scene wrought 
out of it. Well, her day is at 
hand ; and when the whole story is 
public property, and when we have 
been discussed, abused, and sneered 
at most likely, then Cloete will 
have her revenge, and our rela- 
tions to each other will be clearly 
enough defined. How the girl 
will despise me!” And Brance- 
peth winced at the thought of the 
comparison between Cloete, in all 
the pride of her fresh young 
beauty, and his—well, his matured 
helpmate. 

There was no one about the 
Museum, and the doctor in one 
corner, with spectacles and a mag- 
nifying-glass, was peering over a 
case of specimens, and so absorbed 
in his observations that he took 
no notice of the transit of Brance- 
peth across his horizon. Stephen 
passed him without speaking, took 
out a card, pencilled upon it “On 
particular business relating to Dr 
Sparshott,” and handed it to the 
servant- girl who answered his 
knock. Mary, who, like every one 
else in Earlsport, knew the old 
love-story, and had a just con- 
tempt for Brancepeth’s desertion 
of her mistress, favoured him with 
a vicious look, but presently re- 
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turned to say that Miss Sparshott 
would receive him. 

Brancepeth almost uttered a 
groan as he came into the room. 
He saw the fair young vision 
before him, her simple white frock 
of muslin bound at the waist by 
a sash of broad blue ribbon, her 
cheeks glowing with health, and 
a flush of eager surprise that could 
not be concealed, her rich masses 
of hair loosely knotted above her 
head, her half-bare dimpled arms, 
the exquisitely arched lips which 
he had once kissed—ah, would he 
ever kiss them again !—but behind 
this, and visible only to himself, 
was the figure of Dorothy Colpoys, 
like a dark storm-cloud, threaten- 
ing to discharge its lightnings upon 
them both. He saw all that he 
had lost—what had he won ?—and, 
maddened by the thought, he felt 
inclined to dash out of the room 
without another word; but he 
just succeeded in mastering him- 
self, and took the outstretched 
hand which Cloete frankly offered 
to him. 

“There is nothing wrong, I 
hope, Mr Brancepeth?” she asked, 
anxiously. “I do trust that there 
has not been any more trouble to 
you about my father.” 

“Oh no; make your mind easy 
about that,” said Brancepeth, seat- 
ing himself; “but you know I 
promised to go into the doctor’s 
affairs, and you were good enough 
to say that you would allow me 
to help you”—Cloete looked 
doubtful,—“and so I thought I 
would look in to tell you what 
I had done, and see if there was 
anything new in which I could be 
of use to you. I learn that the 
doctor has got another bill coming 
on at the Metropolitan and Rural 
Bank.” 

“Ah, you know that,” said 
Cloete, sadly. ‘“ Yes, it has been 
troubling him much. I wonder 


how people wi// let him have 
money.” 

“Ah, you do not know how 
many unknown friends you have,” 
returned Brancepeth, laughing. 
“You will never guess who the 
benevolent lender of the thirty 
pounds was.” 

“A Mr Spong, I understand—a 
man who has got a small shop in 
the town,” replied Cloete. “He 
has several times got money for 
my father; though I have been 
to him, and told him he is not 
to do it.” 

““Spong is a mere blind,” said 
Brancepeth, eyeing her keenly. 
**The money really comes from Mr 
Mold, who apparently takes a deep 
interest in your father—or in you, 
shall I say?” 

“Mr Mold!” and Cloete flushed 
all over. “It is impossible ; and 
yet—yes, I know that he had been 
interfering in my father’s affairs, 
but I never dreamt that the 
money that came from Mr Spong 
was his.” 

“You must pardon me if I have 
done anything I should not have 
done, but I have seen Mr Mold, 
and told him that I was arrang- 
ing your father’s affairs, and that 
if he required any assistance in 
future, the matter had better be 
transacted through our bank.” 

* And what did he say?” asked 
Cloete, doubtfully. 

“Well, it struck me that he 
was just a little piqued, but he 
acceded very pleasantly.” 

“Oh, I am glad!” cried Cloete, 
forgetting herself in the sense of 
relief from further importunities 
on the part of Mr Mold. “If 
you knew all. Mr Mold”—and here 
she checked herself in time to 
remember that Mr Brancepeth 
was of all men the most unfitting 
to be chosen as a confidant of the 
proposal Mr Mold had made her. 

“T think I know,” said Brance- 
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peth, gently. “I am afraid that 
Mold has not been disinterested 
in this matter. I hope he has not 
dared to persecute you. Poor 
Cloete! how I wish I might bear 
all your troubles as easily as I 
can relieve you of this!” and in 
his tenderness he sought to take 
her hand, which the girl, however, 
hurriedly snatched away. 

“No,” said Cloete, with a smile 
of assumed firmness ; ‘‘I can hold 
my own against Mr Mold—against 
any one. I ama woman now,” and 
she drew herself up bravely. 

* Ah, Cloete, you were but a 
child when I first knew you! I 
am not sure that I did not like 
you best so, although you have 
—well, I shall not speak my 
thoughts.” 

** No,” returned Cloete; “let us 
talk of what you came about. 
Father and I are very, very grateful 
to you, and I do hope we shall 
be able to pay back this money ; 
but I wish it could have been 
arranged any other way.” 

“You mean that you would 
rather have Mr Mold for a creditor 
than me? Is this your friendship, 
Cloete ?” 

“No,” she thoughtfully replied, 
“it is not exactly that. I know 
you and trust you more than any 
one else. Have you not always 
been kind to me? But what will 
Mr Mold think—what will people 
think if he tells what you are 
doing for us?” 

“Do not be afraid, Cloete; the 
good people of Earlsport will soon 
have more sensational news to 
digest. Have they any right to 
say that we are not to be friends 
—good friends—and to help one 
another when the chance offers?” 

“No,” said Cloete, doubtfully ; 
“but it is so difficult to make 
things look as right as they are.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself too 
much about it. In our con- 
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sciousness of innocence we can 
afford to despise malicious gossip. 
And we shall always be friends, 
Cloete, as we are now, whatever 
may happen to either of us.” And 
he took her hand, which this time 
she did not draw away. 

“The past binds us together— 
me to you, at any rate, with links 
of recollection that can never be 
broken. Ah, Cloete! it was a 
dream, a sweet dream, too bright 
and sweet to last.” 

“To me it has proved a waking 
reality,” replied she, with dignified 
sadness. 

“ Forgive me, darling,” he cried, 
as, overcome by his feelings, he 
clasped her in his arms; “I have 
wronged your love—I know it— 
I feel it day and night; and to 
hold you thus is at once my bliss 
and my curse! Oh, my darling, my 
darling!” and he pressed a pas- 
sionate kiss upon the lips of the 
struggling girl, as she tore herself 
from his embraces. 

“Mr Brancepeth !” panted Cloete, 
as she escaped to the other side of 
the room and stood all flushed and 
disordered, resting her hand upon a 
table. “This must not be! Have 
you forgotten that there is nothing 
now between us but friendship? 
and must that be broken off too? 
You have made me feel ashamed 
of myself—you have made me feel 
less in my own eyes. Leave me 
now, and remember that unless 
you can exercise more control over 
yourself we must never meet 
again.” 

Brancepeth felt humiliated be- 
fore the pure, tender, but dignified 
woman, who now in her affronted 
modesty and hurt innocence stood 
facing him with severe reproach. 
How guilty he felt she could not 
conceive. The shade of Dorothy, 
which had temporarily escaped his 
vision, was there, vindictive and 
outraged. A sense of the enor- 
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mity of his rashness took a para- 
lysing hold of him. If she could 
feel it thus, how insulted, how 
indignant would she be if she 
knew all! It was with deep self- 
abasement that Brancepeth made 
a step towards Cloete, who waved 
him back with a repelling gesture. 

“Forgive me, Cloete, if you 
can,” he said, humbly enough, 
“and forget, if you can, my vio- 
lence, God knows I did not mean 
to alarm you; but when you are 
beside me, I am not master of my- 
self. I shall not offend again, I 
swear to you. Forgive me, and 
let us part friends.” 

She took the hand which was 
pressed upon her, and stood with 
heaving breast and averted eyes, 
while he unconsciously transgressed 
again by pressing his lips upon her 
wrist, and without another word 
hurried out of the room. 

** Stephen Brancepeth,” he mut- 
tered to himself as he went out to 
the street, “ I always thought you 
were a fool, but I never owned to 
you beingascoundrel. But to-day 
you have behaved like a villain. 
And how do I know that you 
would not do worse if you had the 
opportunity? All this fuss you 
are making about her father’s 
debts is just only to get another 
chance of seeing her, to be with 
her, to burn your fingers again, 
and ruin the girl. Yes, Stephen 
Brancepeth, you are acting like a 
coward, a rascally coward.” 

And carrying on such comfort- 
able self-communings, he reached 
the bank, and prepared to settle 
down at his desk in a white-heat 
of indignation with himself and 
with the universe in general. “It 
is Dorothy’s blame, with all that 
confounded mystery of hers,” he 
growled, comforted to some extent 


at being able to grasp a scape- 
goat. ‘This must end the matter. 
If I tell her about Cloete, and say 
that I am not sure of myself, she 
will declare our marriage quickly 
enough. She is jealous as the 
devil,” he added bitterly, quite 
forgetting that he had so recently 
given the unsuspecting lady good 
cause to be so. “I shall write 
her this afternoon, and make a 
clean breast of the whole business 
—tell her that my only safety lies 
in the immediate announcement 
of our marriage.” 

Brancepeth might have spared 
himself the trouble of carrying out 
this resolve, as indeed he did spare 
himself when he had sufficiently 
calmed down into a more indif- 
ferent mood; for the sum and 
substance of all he would or could 
have told her on the subject was 
already on the way to Dorothy 
Colpoys in the Earlscourt letter- 
bag. “A Sincere Friend,” know- 
ing the warm interest that the 
Honourable Miss Colpoys took in 
Mr Stephen Brancepeth, begged 
to inform her that that gentleman, 
under the pretence of taking a 
friendly interest in Dr Sparshott’s 
affairs, was endeavouring to en- 
trap the curator’s daughter into 
an intrigue, to which the writer 
feared the young lady, ignorant 
of Mr Brancepeth’s condition as 
a married man, might too readily 
fall a victim. To save an inno- 
cent young lady and an erring 
husband was, the writer begged 
the Honourable Miss Colpoys to 
believe, the sole motive of his in- 
voking her intervention. 

Mr Mold had rolled his eyeballs 
wildly over this epistle, which he 
had written out in a feigned hand, 
and chuckled gleefully as he him- 
self dropped it into the post-office. 
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Rembrandt and the Dutch School. 


REMBRANDT AND THE DUTCH SCHOOL. 


THE range of the painter’s art is 
infinite. There is the art which 
is the expression of the sublime 
and the conception of the ideal ; 
the art which reflects the charms 
of nature; the art which is the 
handmaid of history and biography ; 
and the art which is the more or 
less realistic interpretation of con- 
temporary life and manners. There 
are the paintings which should be 
left to their appropriate resting- 
places over the high altars of 
stately cathedrals and churches, in 
the refectories of convents or in 
the reception-halls of palaces ; and 
there are the paintings which seem 
destined for quiet domestic inte- 
riors, and which grow upon us as 
the friendly familiars of our soli- 
tude. For, after all, the collec- 
tions in the great public and pri- 
vate galleries, although their value 
is inappreciable and their interest 
inexhaustible, are essentially heter- 
ogeneous and incongruous. The 
gems are there, and the sparkle 
may be undimmed ; but they are 
so many jewels torn from their 
settings. In the rough and in- 
adequate classification we have in- 
dicated by way of illustration, 
there is no difficulty in defining 
the place of the Dutch School. 
There are ambitious exceptions 
which serve to prove the rule, but 
it is essentially local, dramatic, 
and realistic: were we to express 
its characteristics and conditions in 
a word, we should say it was self- 
contained. The great artists of 
the Italian Renaissance, for ex- 
ample, revived and regenerated 
the traditions they had inherited 
from Greece and Rome—from es- 


thetic paganism and the devotion 
of primitive Christianity: they 
breathed the atmosphere of culture 
and refinement; they flourished 
under the patronage of the Church 
they glorified, and of princes who 
rivalled each other in the culti- 
vated splendours of their courts. 
Nor were the southern republics 
less favourable to the arts. As 
Michael Angelo’s majestically Ti- 
tanic genius decorated the ceilings 
of the Vatican chapels; as the 
masterpieces of Raphael and Cor- 
reggio attracted crowds of worship- 
pers to the shrines they adorned, 
so the gorgeous pageants which 
were the pride of Venice in its 
palmy days suggested subjects for 
the brushes of the Titians and 
Tintorettos. Mutatis mutandis, it 
was much the same in Spain ; for 
the Spanish monarchs, through 
their politics and zeal for their re- 
ligion, were always in close rela- 
tions with Italy. 

The Dutch School, on the other 
hand, may be said to have created 
itself. No doubt it reflected the 
influences of the Renaissance, as 
the arctic icebergs reflect the cold 
rays of the same sun which is dif- 
fusing its warm lustre on the slopes 
of the Riviera. But the real 
Dutch Renaissance was when the 
struggling and persecuted people 
shook off the foreign yoke, and 
found themselves at the close of 
the war of liberation in a position 
to make money and enjoy life. It 
is undeniable that the Dutchman 
has a genius for art as for com- 
merce. But even when the Dutch 
traffickers began to be merchant 
princes, the conditions were greatly 
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against the Dutch painter. When 
all around him were making for- 
tunes or living comfortably by 
trade, the commodities he produced 
ruled low in the market. He had 
neither the habit nor the means of 
travelling, and thus his genius was 
thrown back upon itself. More- 
over, his temperament was rather 
prosaic and practical than roman- 
tic and imaginative. His sur- 
roundings were quiet and tame, 
though they had a quaint pictur- 
esqueness of their own. He lived 
among polders and dreary sand- 
dunes, and looked out upon mead- 
ows traversed by canals and 
drenched in the reeking sea-fogs. 
We naturally associate lively sen- 
sibilities with brightness and sun- 
shine, and the Dutch scenery is 
depressing as the climate. The 
flat monotony of the rural land- 
scape was only broken by the sails 
of the windmills, or by the tall 
spires of the village churches, 
which often scarcely touched the 
sea-level. The consequence was, 
that these isolated and indepen- 
dent Dutchmen founded a school 
of their own. In so far as they 
merely painted what they saw, 
their realism was marvellous: and 
within certain definite limits, with 
almost invisible shortcomings, they 
even excelled in the sublime. As 
for the rise and rapid growth of 
the school, it is unparalleled in art- 
history. Almost entirely home- 
educated, but eminently conscien- 
tious and laborious, they soon be- 
came masters of colouring and 
technique. In little more than a 
single generation the school had 
attained its highest level. Cir- 
cumstances, as well as their nat- 
urally artistic temperament, indi- 
cated or enforced the choice of 
the subjects. The man who lived 
by the brush or the graving-tools 
was bound to sell his pictures or 
etchings. The MHollanders, who 


were simple in their tastes and 
homely in their habits, had adopted 
the Reformed religion. There was 
little demand, as in the superb 
edifices of Catholic Flanders, for 
Crucifixions, Transfigurations, or 
Descents from the Cross. The 
patrons of the painters were the 
wealthy guilds and municipal cor- 
porations, or private individuals 
in comfortable circumstances. It 
is to the patronage of the guilds 
that modern connoisseurs are in- 
debted for such masterpieces as 
the miscalled “ Night-watch” of 
Rembrandt, or Van der Helst’s 
* Congress of Munster.” The scien- 
tific societies and the universities 
suggested such technical subjects 
as the famous “Lesson of Anat- 
omy.” And as the prominent 
personages in these great paintings 
were painted from the life, so the 
fashion had arisen among the pri- 
vate burghers of bequeathing their 
portraits to their families. In 
England we are apt to talk con- 
temptuously of the gifted artist 
who takes to portrait-painting as 
“going in for pot-boilers.” In 
Holland the portrait-painting at 
first, and for long, was the highest, 
as it was the most profitable, 
branch of the -profession. It ap- 
pealed strongly to the ambition of 
the aspirant, for it was by the 
portraits of statesmen and mer- 
chants, which would be carefully 
preserved as heirlooms, that he 
might best hope to immortalise 
himself. And, with Dutch fore- 
thought, in case of there being 
any mischance in the matter, he 
generally took care, like Rem- 
brandt, to multiply presentments 
of himself. 

But, after all, the demand for 
portraits was necessarily restric- 
ted ; and, moreover, the veritable 
artistic genius refused to work al- 
ways for lucre in the same regular 
grooves. Then the painter turned 
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his attention to domestic decora- 
tion. The Dutch of all classes, 
from the patricians of Amsterdam 
and the Hague to the cattle- 
breeders of Friesland and the 
fishermen of the Zuyder Zee, still 
delight to adorn the walls of their 
living - rooms with china that 
is often invaluable, and engrav- 
ings that are generally indifferent. 
The well-to-do townsfolk in the 
Dutch Renaissance had taken to 
purchasing pictures. What they 
most appreciated were the faithful 
reproductions of the familiar scenes 
they loved. So we have the de- 
lightful reflections of that peaceful 
and industrious life which has 
scarcely altered appreciably at the 
present day. There was a quai- 
corner or a canal bridge, with the 
bright brass knockers on the house- 
doors, the little mirrors at either 
side of the parlour windows, and 
the hay-barge lying at its moorings, 
with the bargeman smoking on the 
caboose. There were the bustle 
in the open-air bowrse and the 
bargaining in the open-air fish- 
market. Then the literally real- 
istic turned to the realistically 
humorous. The Dutchmen of the 
seventeenth century were far from 
being generally licentious, but they 
were gross ; the matrons were not 
given to blushing, and the men 
would shake their sides at coarse 
buffoonery. So we have the village 
Kirmess and the suburban fairs ; 
the boors smoking and drinking in 
the wayside alehouses; and the 
troopers halting for refreshment, 
and flirting with the rustic belles. 
Even Rembrandt, in his younger 
days, must be condemned 4s a flag- 
rant offender against our notions of 
decency. There are side-scenes and 
byplay in some of the best of his 
works which would be pronounced 
most offensive now, were they not 
sanctified by his memory. We 
doubt not that Teniers and Ostade 
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and their confréres drew shrieks of 
laughter by their grotesque studies 
of unsophisticated surgery; the 
boor having his tooth drawn by 
the blacksmith’s forceps, and the 
patient being cut for the stone 
by the razor of the village barber. 
More soberly droll were the quaint 
domestic romances of Gerard Dou, 
—the savant in spectacles musing 
over a case with a skinny finger on 
the pulse, or the wrinkled beldame 
bending over her spindle, while 
the granddaughter, seated demure- 
ly in the background, lends an ear 
to the lover’s whispers. Those 
artists who multiplied their pet 
subjects, addressed themselves hab- 
itually to the popular taste. Assur- 
edly they aimed low, but they had 
well measured their powers, and 
they invariably hit the mark. 
Now and then there was an excep- 
tion like Terburg, who, without 
attempting original conception, 
struck into a line of his own. 
Terburg’s pictures seem to have 
been meant for the boudoir and 
the fashionable beauty ; and there 
were very few boudoirs or ladies 
of fashion in the Holland of his 
day. He left comparatively few 
of his works, and when any one of 
them comes into the market, it 
fetches a fancy price. In one re- 
spect they are worth any money 
that may be given for them. No 
Dutchman has a more exquisite 
command of delicate technique ; 
and not even Vandyke, when 
draping his corpses in_ their 
shrouds, shows so marvellous a 
gift for handling whites in con- 
trast with al] shades of complexion. 
The gloss of Terburg’s white satins 
and the shimmer of his brocades 
are inimitable. Yet at the best it 
seems to us the prostitution of fine 
art to the glorification of the 
haberdasher and milliner. When 


Worth was at the height of his 
fame in Imperial Paris, he might 
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have appropriately hung a Ter- 
burg over his chimneypiece, with 
the certainty, besides, of having 
made an excellent investment. 
From the scents of the boudoir 
and the full-flavoured atmosphere 
of the fish-market, it is pleasant to 
turn to the landscape and marine 
pictures. The Dutch are born sea- 
men: great part of the country is 
laid down in grass; and if they 
have a passionate attachment to 
anything besides finance and com- 
merce, it is for ornamental garden- 
ing. The dream of the Dutch- 
man is malarious retirement to a 
summer-house overhanging a stag- 
nant canal, where he inhales the 
odours of his jonquils and admires 
the blaze of his tulip-beds between 
the puffs of his pipe and the sips 
of his schiedam. Scott credits 
even the truculent Dirk Hatteraick 
with the dream of retiring to a 
blooming garten like a _burgo- 
master. Thus there could be no 
more suitable embellishment of a 
rural Just-haus than paintings of 
flower-beds and flowers, and that 
gave an impulse to the fashion 
of flower-painting. Not even 
Sneiders and Honde- Koeter, in 
their studies of dead game and 
lively poultry, are more true to 
the tints and the forms than the 
most famous of the flower-painters. 
We do not know that the farmers 
and graziers were ever great 
patrons of art. But the wealthy 
merchants of Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam had their country estates, 
and the stock they raised for the 
dairy or the butcher was bound to 
be represented on the walls of the 
city mansions. No animal-painter 
has ever surpassed Paul Potter. 
He lived fast and died young, but 
happily he made the most of his 
brief span, and worked with the 
brilliant indefatigability of the 
Dutchman. He is best known by 
his “ Young Bull” at the Hague, 


which was rescued for Holland at 
the Congress of Vienna, after it 
had been stolen by that intelligent 
connoisseur Napoleon. We should 
never have known how rich even 
England was in Potters had it 
not been for the exhibitions of 
the old masters at Burlington 
House. And, by the way, there is 
a little Potter at Bearwood, which 
would be worth any money in rea- 
son to any millionaire if it ever 
were sent to the hammer. Yet in 
those pictures the characteristic 
Dutch realism is almost exagger- 
ated. Our English cattle-painters 
always seem to us, as a rule, to 
assume that their beasts have had 
every attention. They might have 
been fattened at the Home Farm 
at Windsor, or if Highlanders or 
Aberdeenshire at the Mains of 
Abergeldie. In the coat of the 
young bull at the Hague we read 
the signs of the changing tem- 
perature and the brine-salted pas- 
turage of the polders, although his 
shapely frame is not unclothed 
with flesh. Were he shown this 
season at the Royal Academy, we 
could tell at a glance that he knew 
as little of oilcake as a Kanaka 
of caviare. Yet in his degree the 
game-looking beast displays as 
much character as any English 
courtier by Vandyck or any Span- 
ish grandee by Velasquez. 

We said that within certain 
definite limits the realistic Dutch- 
men gave the rein to their imagi- 
nations, That is shown by their 
marine painters in their magnifi- 
cent sea-pieces. Turner himself 
in his prime, and before he went 
mad, never brought such mar- 
vels of meaning out of dim ob- 
scurity, or played more effectively 
with fog and cloud and storm. 
Before the enterprise of Amster- 
dam made the North Holland 
Canal, the Dutch pilots had to 
bring the heavy-laden Indiamen 
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with their costly cargoes to the shel- 
ter of the Texel, through a labyrinth 
of shifting shoals and outlying 
islands. Frequently, and for days 
together, the low-lying shores were 
enveloped in curtains of impene- 
trable fog. These dangers and 
the possible catastrophes came 
feelingly home to the’ anxious 
hearts of speculative merchants 
and underwriters. Nothing could 
be pleasanter, when the good ship 
from Batavia was quietly dis- 
charging her freight before the 
windows, than to gaze placidly 
through a haze of wine-fumes and 
tobacco-smoke at a picture of the 
perils she had escaped, and which 
had encompassed her even to that 
threshold. And so, as a taste for 
the sublime and terrible was de- 
veloped, the painters turned their 
attention to subjects which, doubt- 
less, demanded vigorous and even 
original treatment, but which drew 
little on the imagination. To one 
who had been familiar from boy- 
hood with the turmoil of the ele- 
ments in a country only defended 
against the fury of the ocean by 
its formidable dykes; who had 
watched the gathering of the 
storm behind banks of lowering 
cloud, it was easy to present the 
scenes of a shipwreck, when the 
cumbrous Indiaman was drifting 
dismasted at the mercy of winds 
and waves. A still more favourite 
subject for these marine realists, 
because it came within the range 
of their everyday experiences, was 
a scattered fishing fleet from 
Scheveningen or the Texel scud- 
ding for shelter like so many 
frightened sea-fowl,— though no 
mere realist could have done 
such magnificent justice to the 
mingling of sea and spray and 
spindrift ; and in many of these 
marine pieces it would almost 
seem that we can see the very 
set of the wind and measure 
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its strength, Next came _ the 
triumphs of the marine - battle 
painters. After the United Prov- 
inces had asserted their independ- 
ence, the Dutch army, being chiefly 
a volunteer force, did little land- 
fighting. They were all the more 
proud of the glories of their great 
sea-captains. As their naval ex- 
plorers were to be found in every 
sea—and perhaps we seldom re- 
member that the terrible Cape 
Horn took its name from the 
grass-grown old town on the Zuy- 
der Zee—so their fleets disputed 
the supremacy of the ocean with 
England and France in the days 
when the Dutch bombarded Chat- 
ham and Van Tromp swept the 
Channel with the broom fastened 
to his mast-head. It was a char- 
acteristic and appropriate touch of 
grim satire for that homely but 
heroic people to go into battle 
under the familiar emblem of the 
bustling Dutch housewife. Many 
of the rising artists had either 
served on board the ships, or 
shipped for the sake of finding 
subjects, like the contributors to 
our own illustrated journals. The 
greatest masters of landscape, like 
Ruysdael, were amphibious, and 
equally at home on sea and land. 
So we have the brilliant battle- 
scenes in the galleries, where 
three-deckers or frigates, with 
yards interlocked, are belching 
forth fire and smoke in the lurid 
atmosphere, which is fitfully illu- 
minated by the flashes of the guns 
or the gleam of the red jerseys of 
the combatants. 

As for the landscape-painters, 
they were at least as essentially 
national as any of their confréres. 
They went in by preference for 
what was exceptionally and especi- 
ally Dutch. Naturally they give 
us coloured photographs in abun- 
dance of the general features of 
the landscape ; a broad expanse of 
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monotonous flat, with a stretch 
of canal or a stagnant pool in the 
foreground, and steeples or wind- 
mills standing out against the 
sky-line. But fully to appreciate 
the characteristic handling and the 
exquisite truth of their effects, we 
must have walked or driven in the 
half-submerged islands,—say in 
Walcheren. Walcheren is a ver- 
dant cup or saucer, sunk within 
the circle by its lofty dykes, and 
perpetually steeped in water. 
When it does not rain there, it 
always drizzles; and the heavy 
dew is impregnated by the saline 
sea-fogs. The herbage and the 
very sea-weeds have tints of the 
most vivid emerald. Or if you 
would see how the painter passed 
from the abstract to a romanti- 
cally suggestive bit of the con- 
crete, you will come upon some 
sixteenth-century chateau, em- 
bosomed in a dense growth of 
storm-beaten trees, which would 
be all the better for thinning. As 
in the parks and woods around the 
Hague in the autumn, you tread 
on a thick carpet of fallen leaves, 
which have been rotting through 
successive seasons. From brown 
tiles to basement the house is 
tapestried with velvety moss; 
the moat is overspread with a 
sheet of glossy duckweed. The 
Dutchman, delighting in the ex- 
pression of details, has rendered 
all that with microscopic felicity. 
When we consider the depressing 
atmosphere he inhaled, we wonder 
at the exhilarating lightness of his 
touch. But the most brilliant 
professors of landscape seem to 
have wearied of that out-of-doors 
cabinet - work. Ruysdael and 
Hobbema must have sought for 
subjects in the more broken 
country of Eastern Utrecht or in 
secluded nooks among the sedgy 
meres of Friesland. Necessarily 
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scenes as in the savage Apennines 
of Salvator Rosa, or in the glow- 
ing landscapes of Claude Lor- 
raine or Poussin. Yet genius has 
made the most of the material. 
There is no background of snowy 
mountain or foreground of sunlit 
scene. But what can be more 
savage or more picturesque, within 
its limits, than the merry mill- 
wheels over the rushing stream, 
breaking in tiny cascades and 
swirling pools beneath the branches 
of the shattered pines? What 
can be more pathetically dra- 
matic than the verdant loneli- 
ness of the Jews’ burying-place, 
with the flat slabs of the grave- 
stones with their time-worn in- 
scriptions, among the thickets of 
bramble with the background of 
copse? As for Cuyp, he was the 
Dutch Claude, and to do justice 
to his genius we must have trav- 
elled in his own country, and seen 
it, moreover, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, His shapely cattle, 
nevertheless showing shoulder- 
blades and ribs, and his comfortable 
horsemen in their scarlet tunics, 
are comparatively common and 
conventional. But neither Claude 
at his best, nor Turner when 
he sought to rival Claude, ever 
surpassed Cuyp when he steeps 
the Dutch mists in the mellow 
warmth of a vapoury sunshine. 
The struggle of the sun, though 
just falling short of success, per- 
vades everything, and misses no 
opportunity. Each landscape is 
inspired by cheerfulness within 
the limits of credibility, though the 
pale luminary that irradiates the 
mists from the Dogger Bank would 
cut but a poor figure at Palermo 
or Cairo. 

It is a proof of the truthfulness 
of these Dutchmen, as well as of 
the conservatism of Holland, that 
their pictures are faithfully re- 
flected in the life of the present 
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day. Railways and steamers have 
facilitated communications, ‘but 
have scarcely changed manners 
and customs. It is not only in 
the little fishing community of 
the island of Marken, or in the 
dead cities of the Zuyder Zee— 
which, by the way, are again begin- 
ning to awaken to life—that you 
see the old rich and quaint cos- 
tumes, or the quaint old cottage 
interiors with their wealth of pot- 
tery and wood-carving. As the 
steamer takes a turn backwards 
at a quai, the figures of the little 
crowd, in its cumbrous workaday 
dress—in themany-buttoned jacket 
or bodice, the balloon-like breeches 
and petticoats, and the sabots a 
world too big for the sturdy feet— 
might have stepped out of some 
canvas by Teniers. The groups in 
the village gardens watching the 
skittles from behind their beer- 
jugs, or the gapers looking on at 
the horse-shoeing at the forge, 
might be the ancestors immortal- 
ised by Brouwer or Ostade. Only 
nowadays we are apt to miss the 
long churchwarden pipes, which 
are being replaced by rank and 
malodorous cigars. It is true that 
in the towns the dresses have 
been modernised. But there is no 
mistaking the old Dutch type of 
features ; for few nations have in- 
termarried less with the foreigner, 
and the latest family portraits in 
some of the civic private collec- 
tions show resemblances to the 
old burgomasters that are almost 
ludicrous. We know not whether 
those practical and worldly-minded 
men of genius would have been 
more delighted or disgusted could 
they have foreseen the future. 
Some of thera were hard-working 
husbands and fathers ; others were 
gay Bohemians, indulging freely in 
the rough joviality they depicted. 
But almost all had to struggle 
hard for a decent livelihood and a 
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respectable appearance. They were 
frequently patronised by the guilds 
and the rich householders; they 
were grateful for an invitation to 
a good dinner; they were seldom 
or never honoured by municipal 
dignities; their greatest pictures 
fetched moderate prices, and many 
were given away for a mere song. 
While they lived they found no 
foreign patrons, and it was only an 
exception which proved the rule 
when Rembrandt was flattered by 
commissions from the Stadtholder. 
Now those Dutch cabinet paintings 
are among the priceless gems of 
every famous gallery in Europe. 
The blacksmith and the boor 
divide admiration with the Virgins 
by Raphael and the Madonnas by 
Murillo. As a master of portrait- 
ure Rembrandt holds his own 
against the triumphs of Vandyck, 
Titian, or Velasquez. He scarcely 
yields to the inimitable Velasquez 
as a painter of sujets de genre, 
and he is noways inferior to the 
Spaniard in brilliant versatility. 
Rembrandt is the glory of the 
Dutch school, and he has found 
a critic and biographer who does 
his genius justice. Our article 
has been suggested by the mag- 
nificently illustrated work by M. 
Emile Michel, which has been 
brought out by the Libraire Ha- 
chette, with all the adventitious 
luxury of type and binding. M. 
Michel has devoted himself to the 
elucidation of his subject with an 
enthusiasm and industry beyond 
all praise. Years ago he had 
written a monograph on the art- 
ist, which has been expanded into 
a portly and sumptuous quarto. 
Since then he has visited all the 
public galleries of Europe, as well 
as many private collections. He 
has explored unknown portfolios 
filled with the author’s sketches 
and etchings. He has ransacked 
all the accessible literature in 
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print or manuscript relating to the 
painter. And as the result, not 
even Rembrandt himself ever 
brought a striking subject into 
more effective relief. M. Michel’s 
Rembrandt is the grand central 
figure on a broad canvas which 
conjures up the Holland of the 
first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Dutch Velasquez, his 
genius was as versatile as that 
of the immortal Spaniard. Like 
him, he not only excels in the 
spirited fidelity of his portraits, 
but shows a most masterly and 
humorous command of sujets de 
genre. As for his landscapes, 
they seem to deserve even higher 
praise than has generally been 
given. For we may remark, by 
the way, for the benefit of those 
who have not travelled in Spain, 
that Velasquez as a _ landscape- 
painter is only to be studied and 
appreciated in the gallery of Ma- 
drid. Every one is familiar with 
engravings of his “ Meniiias” and 
“Hilanderas”; but so far as we 
know, no one has thought it worth 
while to reproduce the sylvan en- 
chantments of his “Gardens of 
Aranjuez.” 

To return to Rembrandt; his 
life, his rise, and his triumphs are 
a representative illustration of the 
difficulties with which the early 
Dutch painters had to contend, 
and which those who were gifted 
with genius nobly surmounted. 
Like most of his contemporaries 
and successors, he was humbly 
born. The Dutch had always 
a keen eye to the main chance, 
and the sons of wealthy families, 
imbued with the hereditary prej- 
udices of the mercantile caste, 
would never have dreamed of 
turning Bohemians and trusting 
their fortunes to the hazards of 
the brush. Rembrandt was the 
fifth child of a miller of Leyden, 
who was blessed with a large 
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family. Like so many other re- 
markable men, he was fortunate 
in his mother. She appreciated 
his talents, and was specially 
solicitous as to his religious in- 
struction. No doubt that subse- 
quently influenced him greatly— 
and as we shall see, not always to 
the advantage of his reputation— 
in his strong partiality for Bibli- 
cal subjects. But the atmosphere 
in which he was brought up must 
inevitably have biassed him in the 
same direction. The heroic Ley- 
den of the memorable siege was 
invited to ask a boon of the grate- 
ful Stadtholder. The half-ruined 
citizens, in place of a money grant 
or a remission of taxes, preferred 
to apply for the foundation of a 
university. So transformed, their 
town not only became a school of 
the arts and sciences, but a great 
theological centre. The worthy 
miller sent his son to college, 
where the education was suffi- 
ciently cheap. But the youth 
scarcely repaid the money ex- 
pended upon him, and among the 
precocious evidences of his special 
genius was neglect of his regular 
studies. On the other hand, he 
soon began to make himself a 
domestic nuisance by sketching 
the members of his family 2 tort 
et & travers. Latterly, as they 
began to recognise his powers and 
take encouragement from the gul- 
den with which he was rewarded, 
his parents resigned themselves to 
sit with the best grace in the world, 
and so their faces are continually 
reappearing in all manner of char- 
acters and disguises. 

M. Michel suggests that the 
works of Lucas of Leyden, which 
were among the glories of his na- 
tive town, may have stimulated 
the ambition of Rembrandt and 
taught him invaluable lessons. It 
is extremely likely. The career 
of Lucas had been brilliant as it 
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was brief. As Rembrandt was to 
do, he began young, worked hard, 
succeeded early, and lavished his 
genius in extravagances, which 
landed him prematurely in diffi- 
culties. Nor had Rembrandt lost 
his time when he shirked his 
classes. When he played truant, 
he loved to wander in the environs 
of the city, among the peaceful 
scenes which had a charm of their 
own, and which stirred the fancy 
of a patriotic Hollander. His own 
genius developed itself less preco- 
ciously than that of Lucas. He 
was ambitious in his subjects 
as Clive Newcome, when Clive 
painted his grand battle-piece of 
Assaye ; and all M. Michel—who 
is better acquainted with them 
than we are—can say for those 
productions is, that they contain 
precious indications for the critic. 
But the artist’s natural good sense 
made him retrace his steps in the 
meantime. When he could afford 
the leisure, he again launched out 
upon sacred subjects ; but now, for 
a time, he shook himself free from 
the seductions of the Delilahs and 
Susannahs, and fell back upon por- 
traits and the subjects which sur- 
rounded him. He enjoyed few 
advantages: he had no profes- 
sional models, for Leyden, unlike 
Amsterdam, though it turned out 
an extraordinary proportion of em- 
inent artists, did not then possess 
a school of painting. But he set 
himself seriously to self-education, 
and laid violent hands on all ac- 
cessible subjects. The wealthy 
miller had indulged in the lux- 
ury of looking-glasses, and so the 
young artist could always paint 
himself. To that early necessity, 
which became a habit, we are in- 
debted for perhaps the most in- 
teresting series of auto-pictorial 
studies in existence. The first 
of them shows us a raw Dutch 
youth, with heavy features and 
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dreamy eyes in deep shadow, with 
a shock head of luxuriantly curly 
hair, which might have done cre- 
dit to Samson before the clipping. 
Yet the sketch is doubly interest- 
ing and significant; for in the 
harsh contrasts of its strong sha- 
dow and light, it is the forecast 
of the favourite manner which 
became almost a trick of his art. 
There are precisely similar char- 
acteristics, but with a display of 
marvellous progress, in another 
portrait, executed when he may 
have been twenty-three. The 
features have fined down, the 
locks are trimmed: he wears the 
black surcoat and falling collar of 
a well-to-do young burgher; but, 
above all, the lights and shades 
are managed with far greater 
delicacy. His powerful treat- 
ment of the chiaro-oscuro still 
obviously leaves something to 
desire, but it has all the promise 
of the perfection it was destined 
to attain. 

There were other aspiring young 
painters in Leyden at the time; 
the best known and most distin- 
guished was Lievens, for Gerard 
Dou was considerably younger. 
Much of the more ambitious work 
in which Rembrandt indulged has 
disappeared. We cannot believe 
that those grand canvases are much 
to be regretted, but it would be in- 
teresting to know what became of 
them. Probably they were con- 
signed to the family lumber-room ; 
but had the shrewd Dutchmen 
surmised the future of the famous 
master, we may be very sure they 
would have been carefully pre- 
served. We have said that their 
suppression is not to be regretted, 
because, strangely enough, we 
know exactly what they were. 
Among Rembrandt’s comrades was 
a certain Van Vliet, who had 
little talent but a sufficiency of 
good sense. He soon resigned him- 
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self to the conviction that he had 
no originality, and gave up paint- 
ing to devote himself to engraving. 
As an engraver he was clever and 
extremely faithful, and many of 
the lost works of Lievens and Rem- 
brandt survive in his very admi- 
rable etchings. Already we note 
the delight in gorgeous decoration 
which characterised the later pieces 
by Rembrandt. He made choice 
for the most part of the conven- 
tional subjects which were much 
in favour with devout Catholics. 
One of these was “ Philip baptising 
the Eunuch.” The travelling ar- 
rangements of the Queen of Ethio- 
pia’s confidential domestic were on 
the most magnificent scale. His 
person is draped in sumptuous 
robes, eminently unsuited to that 
sultry climate; he shades his 
swarthy countenance with a Dutch 
umbrella, and he is escorted by 
splendidly appointed guards. The 
captain of the troop is a gay and 
glittering cavalier, who ought to 
have worn the spurs and belt of 
chivalry. The party had come 
upon a solitary pool or water- 
brook after a weary march through 
thirsty deserts ; but the luxuriant 
vegetation overhanging the limpid 
wave might have been nursed in the 
dripping fogs of the Dutch flats. 
It is hard to conceive a quainter 
combination of the fantastic, un- 
educated, and untravelled imagina- 
tion with the deep-seated instincts 
of Dutch realism. Yet, as we said, 
it is eminently characteristic. For 
the artist, when many orders had 
made him affluent, sought to in- 
spire himself, like Balzac, with a 
collection of costly properties. 
Even in the indulgence of a pro- 
digal fancy, he would still be 
realistic. He surrounded himself 
in his studio with rich Venetian 
hangings and rare Eastern carpets ; 
he decks the object of his adora- 
tion in a profusion of gold and 
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gems ; and then he reproduces the 
very texture of the finely woven 
fabrics, and the flashes and the 
colours of the glittering stones. 

It is to that early period, ere 
he had left Leyden, that we owe 
many of his cleverest etchings and 
sketches. He had to draw upon 
fancy for his high priests and magi 
en grande tenue, but everywhere 
he found studies in abundance for 
his tramps and beggars. The dev- 
astated Netherlands were long in 
recovering from the consequences 
of the war; and the streets of 
Leyden swarmed with mendicants 
and crippled old soldiers. Rem- 
brandt dashed them down and 
scratched them in, in every atti- 
tude and in all conceivable cir- 
cumstances. Those grotesque and 
hasty studies in the manner of 
Callot, as they indicate his quick 
appreciation of the humorous, gave 
his hand a marvellous facility. 
Some of them do him no great 
credit from a moral point of view. 
The Dutchmen of the day were not 
over-refined, and were tickled by 
the broadest and coarsest humour. 
Nor, although the practice which 
they gave paid him well in the 
end, did the sketches turn to gold 
in the meantime. His reputation 
was increasing fast, but his art was 
far from remunerative. 

So he took a bold resolution and 
removed to Amsterdam. The great 
city on the Zuyder Zee was already 
growing rich again. The banks 
already transacted the business of 
Western Europe; the bourse was 
crowded with merchants, who did 
business with all quarters of the 
world. Ships from the Dutch 
colonies discharged their cargoes 
of silks and spices at the doors of 
stately mansions, which the owners 
loved to embellish. Syndics and 
burgomasters perpetuated their 
features and those of their wives 
and daughters in the family por- 
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trait- galleries. The guilds and 
the civic corporations had become 
patrons of the arts, though prob- 
ably they drove hard bargains, and 
took every legitimate advantage of 
the necessities of a rising artist. 
But it is to that period we owe 
some of the most brilliant of the 
works that hung upon the walls 
of the ill-lighted old 7Zreppen- 
huis, with its creaking wooden 
stairs, and which have since been 
transferred to the new National 
Museum. And it is by comparing 
Rembrandt there with his con- 
temporaries and scholars that we 
can come to a very definite con- 
clusion, and pronounce him the 
incomparable master and _ lord 
paramount of the Dutch School. 
Yet still in his passion for the 
realistic he illustrates the confines 
of his genius. Imagination can 
never carry him far into the regions 
of the ideal, and his imitation of 
what he sees before him is almost 
servile. It is certain his reputa- 
tion will never rest on his concep- 
tion of the graceful shapes of 
classical or Scriptural beauties. 
His fair Susannah, emerging from 
the bath, would never have tempted 
anybody but matter-of-fact Dutch 
elders, who worshipped the sub- 
stantial. Still less attractive is the 
chaste goddess Diana, who, in the 
ungainly attitude and the stolid 
expression of the face, gives us the 
idea of a peasant woman turned 
prostitute, and engaged at the 
street-corner for the purposes of 
the studio. In fact, the close 
obsequiousness of the study is 
literally stamped by the impres- 
sion of the garter on the leg of the 
goddess. By far the finest of his 
many mythological pictures is the 
“ Rape of Proserpine.” The sub- 
ject lends itself happily to the 
artist’s powers, and we may say 
that he shows himself at home in 
Hell. The shrinking Ariadne in 
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her robes of white is really a sub- 
sidiary figure. What strikes us 
is the fiery love or passion of the 
Prince of Tartarus, as he throws 
the reins over the necks of his 
infernal coursers,— the contrast 
between the smiling plains of 
Enna, under the Sicilian sun, and 
the gloom and bleak desolation 
beyond the stream of the Styx. 
Yet even in the blooming vale of 
Enna we never leave Haarlem be- 
hind; and the flowers which the 
beauty has been gathering for the 
banquet are the Dutch tulips and 
ranunculuses and corn-flowers. 
The most masterly and perhaps 
the most famous of all his paint- 
ings is the famous “Lesson of 
Anatomy,” which is one of the 
glories of the Hague Gallery. 
At that time the Dutch schools 
of medicine were already re- 
nowned ; and assuredly their al- 
umni must have had ample op- 
portunities for surgical and med- 
ical practice during the wars. 
They carried a certain coquetry 
into the arrangement of their 
anatomical theatres, and Rem- 
brandt and others have made us 
familiar with all the unpleasant 
technical details. The demon- 
strations drew crowds of amateurs 
as well as professional students ; 
and the subject lies extended on 
a slab in the centre, surrounded 
by the cushioned circular benches, 
rising tier over tier. The walls 
are embellished with skeletons of 
men and horses and various ana- 
tomical preparations. These pic- 
tures, unpleasant or revolting in 
themselves, and rather resembling 
architectural drawings, are chiefly 
interesting as indicating the wealth 
and popularity of the medical 
guilds. The ‘Lesson of Anat- 
omy” is of a different order al- 
together. The dignity of the 
treatment is as remarkable as the 
vigour of the execution, and the 
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highly distinctive expressions on 
the noble features of the eight 
eminent savants, make a mar- 
vellous triumph of suggestive por- 
traiture. It was a turning-point 
in the painter’s career, and the 
story of the picture is curious. 
The members of the medical guild 
had fallen into the universal 
fashion of having their portraits 
painted. The famous Tulp was 
then at the head of his profession : 
by the way, his real name was 
Pietersz, and he had borrowed a 
pseudonym from the national 
flower. ‘Lessons of Anatomy” 
had been painted frequently be- 
fore for the medical colleges, and 
Tulp decided to give Rembrandt 
the order for this one. It wasa 
flattering proposal to make to a 
novice, and the novice showed 
self-confidence in accepting the 
commission. The eloquent faces 
speak for themselves, and Tulp 
must have been gratified with his 
own presentment, which is the 
embodiment of benignant science. 
But what may perhaps have 
pleased him more, was Rem- 
brandt’s intelligent treatment of 
the corpse. We believe that 
doctors for once are agreed, in 
saying that they can diagnose the 
malady of which the patient died. 
The picture appealed strongly to 
the national tastes and predilec- 
tions. Not only did the new- 
comer leap into notoriety, but he 
was raised beyond rivalry if not 
beyond jealousy. His seniors 
could not withhold their praise, 
and paid him the sincere compli- 
ment of imitation. He had a 
rush of orders with which he 
could not keep pace, and he com- 
manded the highest prices in the 
market. Had his genius only 
been associated with ordinary 
prudence and frugality, he might 
have lived as comfortably as any 
of his mercantile patrons, and 


died in the fulness of wealth and 
honours. 

The brilliancy of the rising star 
had even attracted the notice of 
the Stadtholder. Frederick Henry, 
the son of “The Taciturn,” al- 
though he had lavished large sums 
upon works of art, had never en- 
couraged native talent. His predi- 
lections were cosmopolitan, like his 
domains, and he had inclined to 
fill his galleries with the works of 
Italians and Flemings. But now 
the Prince’s secretary, a warm 
admirer of the artist, enters into a 
regular correspondence with him, 
and the result of successive com- 
missions was a series of remarkable 
Scripturai pieces. After passing 
into the possession of the Elector- 
Palatine, and for long being the 
boast of the famous Dusseldorf 
Gallery, they have since been 
transferred to the Pinacothek of 
Munich. The magnificent “ De- 
scent from the Cross” was with 
good reason a special favourite of 
the artist. Nothing can be more 
impressive than the general effect ; 
nothing more grand than the 
arrangement and the grouping, 
which recommended themselves 
likewise to Rubens. The streams 
of celestial light, flowing down 
through the prevailing darkness, 
throw out the figure bending over 
the cross-arm of the accursed tree, 
and the shrouded body, still in the 
limpness of the last agony, as it 
is lowered by the executioner’s 
assistants. Yet the great painting 
is far from perfect. The ideal 
and transcendental degenerate as 
usual into the trivial or common- 
place in the lower part; and we 
are inclined to smile at the sleek 
and turbaned high priest, the 
typical Hollander in the boots 
of a burgomaster, who is phleg- 
matically leaning on his staff and 
complacently superintending the 
operations. 
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Never had the industrious artist 
worked more indefatigably than 
during the early years of residence 
in Amsterdam. Hitherto it would 
seem he had kept himself heart- 
whole, nor have we even reason to 
suspect that he was addicted to 
passing amours. Now he found a 
new mistress, though she became 
rather the handmaid than the rival 
of the art to which he had devoted 
himself. He fell passionately in 
love with the Saskia he has made 
famous, the fair and fairly dowered 
daughter of a noble Friesland fam- 
ily. Saskia smiled on the ad- 
vances of the fashionable painter, 
but her relatives were in no hurry 
to give their consent. Like Jacob, 
he had to wait and work for his 
bride. The time of probation was 
fruitful, for he was not only per- 
mitted to see and correspond with 
the young lady, but to paint her 
charms as often as he pleased. 
He used, and perhaps abused, his 
opportunities. We see Saskia 
posing in all costumes and charac- 
ters ; he elaborates her attractions 
with*a loving touch, and he de- 
lights to deck her out with jewels, 
and to arrange her fanciful toil- 
ets with the taste of an artis- 
tic costumier. Her features are 
as familiar to us as those of his 
venerated parents, but they scarce- 
ly impress us as being equally 
faithful. We suspect he was in- 
clined sometimes to idealise, and 
in the half-length in the Cassel 
Museum she seems more delicately 
refined than in the better-known 
full face in the collection of Prince 
Lichtenstein. It is evident that 
she sat for the bride in the “ Fian- 
cée Juive,” where the Rose of 
Sharon is unmistakably Dutch. 
But it is clear that Saskia was no 
great beauty, and her lover was too 
conscientious to be extravagantly 
complimentary. Like the kine 
in Pharaoh’s first vision, she was 
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exceedingly fat and well-preserved 
—what we should call in Scotland 
a “ sonsy lass,” who, had she lived, 
must have expanded into a portly 
matron. Yet her face had a fair 
share of the beauté de diable, and 
M. Michel expatiates on the mali- 
cious sparkle of her half - closed 
eyes. The marriage, when it came 
off, was undoubtedly a happy one, 
and if the establishment subse- 
quently got into debt and difficul- 
ties, it was not that the head of it 
neglected his business. The bright 
young wife was continually on 
duty in the studio, where caresses 
may have cheered the ennwis of 
tedious sittings for the figures in 
many of the sacred and classical 
pieces. Now we see her draped 
in the flowing oriental garments, 
and again in the classical mini- 
mum of clothing which scarcely con- 
ceals her luxuriant charms. Never 
is she exhibited to more advantage 
than in the celebrated Saskia of 
Dresden, where she is seated in a 
gala dress on her husband’s knee. 
Here again Rembrandt almost re- 
produces a similar scene by Ru- 
bens. The execution is as admi- 
rable as the effect is coquettish ; as 
a bit of portraiture, it is hardly 
possible to pick a fault in it; but 
we agree with M. Michel that, to 
those familiar with the painter’s 
private life, there is a rather ludi- 
crous impression of affectation and 
unreality. Rubens was a jovial 
Fleming, and notoriously a bon 
vivant ; Rembrandt, on the con- 
trary, among his hard - drinking 
countrymen, was a model of so- 
briety. Yet here we have him 
as a joyous roisterer, holding up 
a long glass of beer or wine, and 
treating the cherished deity of his 
domestic hearth as if he had been 
supping with a reckless courtesan 
in a cabaret. But it was his art 
and not the wine which had gone 
to his head, and, to do him jus- 
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tice, it is perhaps the only case 
where he has given himself away 
to such abandon. Franz Hals 
has often depicted similar scenes, 
with almost equal power and per- 
haps superior spirit. But Hals, 
with his remarkable gifts, was in 
the habit of seeking for inspiration 
in the taverns he haunted, like so 
many of the most brilliant Dutch 
amateurs of the grotesque. 

As the portrait-painter of the 
day and the marvel of the metrop- 
olis, Rembrandt was brought into 
contact with the leading citizens, 
and doubtless was a welcome guest 
in the best society of Amsterdam. 
But in his versatility, his ambition, 
and his devotion to the eccentric 
and picturesque, he could never 
confine himself to the most paying 
branch of his profession. Fortu- 
nately for us, he still loved to fre- 
quent the guais, the fairs, and the 
markets : to delineate the busy life 
which illustrated common character 
in action. It is noteworthy that 
for many years he had taken up 
his residence in the crowded Jew- 
ish quarter. The studies he made 
there have entered largely into the 
composition of such contemporary 
pieces as the “Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham” and the “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds.” Nor was any period 
of his life—not even his time of 
education at Leyden—more fertile 
in spirited etchings. And each 
successive stage of the etching in- 
dicates a change and a distinct ad- 
vance. Already the influence of 
the Italian schools was beginning 
to extend to Holland, and again, 
to the diminution of his great repu- 
tation,:-he reverts to the less con- 
genial classical themes. The re- 
fined poetry of the old Greek 
myths is hopelessly vulgarised in 
a coarse and even offensive metem- 
psychosis. It would appear, from 
the multiplicity of the preliminary 
sketches, that he had bestowed ex- 


ceptional pains on the gross and 
repulsive flying Ganymede of Dres- 
den, and it is unpleasant to see 
the significant sign of the fright 
of the boy, when he is ravished 
away in the clutches of the bird of 
Jove. As for the Danaé, she is 
disenchanting and almost disgust- 
ing, though, as a practical young 
woman, it seems likely enough 
that she had let herself be seduced 
by a shower of silver gulden. The 
“Marriage of Samson ”—though 
it is a Dutch wedding—and the 
“Tobias” are of a far higher or- 
der; though, to our mind, neither 
approaches for simple effect the 
sportsman proudly holding up his 
capercailzie. Be that as it may, 
there is little question that in those 
days he “placed” all his pictures. 
He is said to have been over- 
whelmed with commissions, and 
his income must have been very 
large. Moreover, he took appren- 
tices at high fees, as was the prac- 
tice of the time ; and, like illustri- 
ous moderns in the arts and letters, 
is said to have been largely assisted 
by “shadows” and “ghosts.” In 
fact, he had more than one pupil 





.of extraordinary talent, whose 


work, with very slight retouching, 
might easily have passed for his 
own. Among these were Bol, 
Flinck, and Van Eeckhout. That 
fact, of course, throws a certain 
shade of doubt on the genuineness 
of some of the works attributed to 
the master. But, after all, what 
does it signify to us! Each sep- 
arate work of art must be judged 
apart and on its merits ; and those 
who sentimentally hold to a name 
may be satisfied by knowing that 
Rembrandt's surveillance in his 
studio was incessant. Even under 
the pressure of debts and duns, he 
was never wanting in regard for 
his reputation. We may be sure 
that nothing left the atelier which 
had not either actually passed 
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under his hands or at least been 
stamped with the hall-mark of his 
approval. As to that, his free- 
handed fashions when attending 
sales were extremely significant. 
When he had decided to buy a 
painting or a sketch, he always 
made the first offer so high that 
no one was likely to outbid him. 
To frugal friends who objected to 
his recklessness, he would answer 
that it was his desire to do honour 
to his profession. 

It is noteworthy that, as he not 
very unfrequently sank to bathos 
when striving after the sublime, 
so he sometimes rises to sublimity 
when he meant to be most homely 
and simple. For example, no one 
of his smaller works pleases us 
more than his little domestic 
group in the quiet cottage in- 
terior, which is christened “The 
Household of the Joiner,” and is 
hung in the Louvre. The peasant 
woman with the baby on her knee 
is more spiritual than any of the 
Virgin mothers he has painted ; 
and as a sujet de genre, with the 
lights, the faces, the attitudes, and 
the details, it scarcely ranks below 
the finest works of Velasquez. 

Then he painted the masterpiece 
miscalled “The Night-watch.” It 
had been commanded by the rich 
Company of the musketeers or 
crossbowmen, and paradoxically it 
marked at once the zenith of his 
fame and the beginning of his 
temporary eclipse. It is really a 
call to arms of the civic guard. 
Like good men of business as they 
were, the captain and lieutenant 
may have stipulated that their 
well-known figures were to stand 
out conspicuously. Be that as it 
may, the popular painter stood 
boldly for his independence, and 
broke away from the convention- 
alities. He executed a noble 
historical piece. Seldom has he 
brought out in stronger relief his 
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daring contrasts of light and sha- 
dow. The grouping is as excellent 
as the appropriate framework of 
the background, and all is brill- 
iantly illuminated by the fitful 
glare of the torches. Yet we 
cannot help thinking that one of 
the principals had some reason to 
be dissatisfied. For whereas the 
figure of the stalwart captain is 
calmly dignified, we are always 
inclined to see a touch of realistic 
irony in his self-satisfied little 
subordinate in white, who is 
strutting complacently at his el- 
bow. That glistening white uni- 
form is now thrown out in its 
pristine brilliancy. We have not 
seen the old painting since it was 
cleaned in 1889, but M. Michel 
remarks on it as a wonderful ex- 
ample of successful restoration. 
For long “ The Night-watch” has 
ranked among the great paintings 
of Europe. But at the time it 
brought the artist more criticism 
than credit. His wealthy patrons 
for the first time gave the cold 
shoulder to a painter who had 
ceased to be orthodox, and as 
troubles or sorrows come in bat- 
talions, Fortune began to turn her 
back. Saskia, the beloved haws- 
frau, sickened and died, and he 
sadly missed the presence which 
had made the happiness of his 
home. He had as much reason 
to miss the manager who had 
looked after his affairs and kept 
the household accounts. Under 
the darkening shadows of an 
abiding grief, he felt that his 
magical genius was failing him ; 
and in those days of despondency 
he was no longer buoyed up by 
the tangible pecuniary evidences 
of his undisputed supremacy. He 
shunned the society that had 
ceased to court him, and withdrew 
to indulge his grief in the quiet 
seclusion of the country. 

Future generations of admirers 
22 
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have lost nothing by his retreat. 
It was quite impossible for Rem- 
brandt to be idle, and his impulse 
was to educate himself by incessant 
work. To that period, when effort 
was its own reward, we are indebted 
for many of his most remarkable 
paintings, and innumerable etch- 
ings of character and landscape. 
Again we are back among the 
windmills and the venerable water- 
mills; again we have the sand- 
dunes and the dreary flats ; again 
we have the boors in their work- 
aday or festive suits, and the 
beggars, with their bones staring 
through their tatters. But the 
painter and etcher has made mar- 
vellously long strides since the days 
of his Leyden novitiate. There 
are Troyen-like pastoral scenes, 
and Corot-like studies of storm- 
buffeted alder-clumps standing out 
against lowering sunsets and clouds 
portentous of storm. Yet his ver- 
satility and the catholicism of his 
genre have not been in any degree 
lessened. Away from his models, 
and having abandoned his prop- 
erties to creditors, he can still 
launch forth in such subjects as 
the “Saviour preaching,” though 
we can hardly say he is altogether 
himself when swimming without 
his bladders; but neither eye nor 
hand have lost anything of their 
cunning, and firm assurance is 
shown in the portraits that were 
etched from the life. We know not 
that he ever threw off anything 
more forcible than the “Jan Cor- 
nelis Sylvius” of 1646. The pen- 
and-ink sketch for it is now in the 
British. Museum, and the vener- 
able face in the finished work 
reflects in each eloquent line the 
motto over the head—Spes mea 
Christus. Yet the “Geometri- 
cian” and the “Old Haaring” of 
ten years later are no whit infe- 
rior. We may add that the last 


of his own self - representations, 
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where the prematurely worn man 
of fifty-four does not spare himself 
a single wrinkle or crowsfoot, is 
the worthy culmination of his 
unparalleled gallery of self-delin- 
eation. It was to the industry of 
the following year that we are 
indebted for the well-known “ Syn- 
dics,” for the tide of public favour 
seems to have been beginning to 
flow again. Yet, so far as earthly 
hope or happiness was concerned, 
his light was destined to go out in 
darkness. His later life was mel- 
ancholy romance, and the closing 
scenes are tragic. We might de- 
vote a long article to the seamy 
side of that strangely checkered 
existence, where, doubtless owing 
to his imprudence, extravagance, 
and want of the national business 
qualities, he was subjected to daily 
worry and to every variety of 
mortification. He was crippled by 
debts and worried by mortgagees 
and settlement trustees. The 
houses he had bought or built 
were sold for what they would 
fetch, and his cherished collections 
had been sent to the hammer and 
scattered among unappreciative 


‘purchasers. What can have been 


more humiliating to a decent 
Dutchman than being formally 
declared an insolvent defaulter 
in that mercantile society of 
Amsterdam, which believed be- 
fore all things in credit and 
gulden? The humbly born art- 
ist had the bitterness of know- 
ing that he had made his way 
among the commercial aristocracy 
by sheer force of genius; that he 
had married so as to give society 
every satisfaction; that he had 
held his honoured head high among 
the best ; and that, with the ball 
of fortune at his foot, he had wan- 
tonly kicked it away. M. Michel 
suggests that the touching picture 
of the Redeemer’s passion, paint- 
ed the very year before his death, 
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was the pathetic expression of his 
own sufferings, of his baffled aspira- 
tions and his blighted hopes. At 
all events, it almost synchronised 
with the death of his son, a year 
before that of his father; and 
Rembrandt, who passed away him- 
self in the autumn of 1669, was 
followed to the grave in a very 
few days by his widowed step- 
daughter. He would have died the 
richest man in Holland, could he 
in his lifetime have realised but 
a modest percentage on the pecu- 
niary reversion of his posthumous 
glory. 

His art was originating because 
intensely and essentially original. 
He marks the epoch in Dutch 
development from which all the 
branches of the schools took their 
subsequent departures. His pu- 
pils perpetuated the traditions of 
the departed master, and even his 
rivals had submitted to the influ- 
ence they could not fail to appre- 
ciate. For the truth was that 
the grandeur and the range of his 
genius were only limited by the 
conditions under which it asserted 
itself. He had few advantages ; 
he had never any regular teach- 
er; and the predecessors on whom 
he might have modelled himself 
would only have led him astray, 
had it not been for the sturdy in- 
dependence which was the ex- 
pression and safeguard of his ge- 
nius. His amazing instinct for the 
technique of his art, which was 
what his more capable contem- 
poraries were most fitted to ad- 
mire, reconciled them in a meas- 
ure to the novelty of his concep- 
tions. Realistic as the most real- 
istic of them—and we know that 
we have always been ringing the 
changes on his realism—he brought 
poetry into the prose of their 
studios,—and he rises easily from 
an actuality or a pastoral to an 
epic. Nor has any one of his 
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successors been able to tread toler- 
ably closely in all his footsteps, 
from the drawing a_ bucket of 
water by a village maiden in 
sabots to a Resurrection of Laz- 
arus or an Elevation of the Cross. 
In his grand historical pictures 
he stands absolutely apart. He 
alone can generalise as well as 
individualise, combining breadth 
with the most minute observation. 
It is there we see his superiority 
to such finished masters in their 
respective styles as Van der Helst 
and Franz Hals, who can suggest 
a man’s character in the back 
sinews of his hand, but who will 
fritter away force on the embroid- 
eries and accessories. The brill- 
iant audacity of Rembrandt ex- 
plains alike his shortcomings and 
his failures. He was always 
breaking fresh and unfamiliar 
ground, and he had neither the 
time nor the temperament to 
meditate and hesitate. He took 
excelsior for his motto, even in 
the most commonplace work, and 
so it is that he has left no direct 
heir-general, but a host of legatees 
to divide his gifts and share the 
succession. 

We must say a word or two by 
way of postscript on the direct or 
indirect influence of the great 
teacher on some of his more or 
less illustrious followers. To not 
a few of them he communicated 
his rare feeling for the picturesque: 
to all he taught intense conscien- 
tiousness and the importance of 
careful technical execution. Gerard 
Dou stands easily at the head of 
one of the sub-schools. He had 
entered the studio of Rembrandt 
as a boy of fifteen, and he passed 
three years there. He elaborated 
elaboration, and executed all his 
subjects, Scriptural or otherwise, 
in transcendental miniature. In 
spite of the extreme delicacy of 
his finish, he is believed to have 
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painted upwards of two hundred 
pictures. His favourite pupil Van 
Mieris closely resembles him, and 
as Dou was born at Leyden, Van 
Mieris died there. Schalken, in 
the harshness of his lights and 
shadows, was a coarser Dou and a 
cruder Rembrandt. Yet some of 
his studies, like the girl shading 
the candle-flame with her plump 
hand, are wonderfully lifelike and 
vigorous. As for Van der Eeck- 
hout, Bol, and Flinck, they all 
loved to reproduce their master’s 
favourite subjects, and perhaps 
it is the first who most closely 
approaches his excellence. Van 
der Meer and the more humorous 
Maas laid themselves out to 
imitate the genre pictures. Nor 
was De Hooch, who subsequently 
betook himself to a similar style, 
far behind either. As for Drost, 
he so heartily admired Rembrandt 
that he became a pictorial com- 
mentator by caricaturing his foi- 
bles and failings. Terburg, though 
he generally lavished his genius 
on the glorification of millinery, 
showed that, had he chosen, he 
might have risen to far nobler 
conceptions, as in the famous 
historical piece of his “ Congress 
of Munster,” generously presented 
to the National Gallery by Sir 
Richard Wallace. Metsu, although 
inferior in exquisiteness of finish, 
paints with finer feeling and senti- 
ment. A Leyden man by birth, 
he is said to have gone to spend 
two years in Amsterdam, in order 
to form himself on his illustrious 
fellow-citizen. So Netcher had 


formed . himself on Terburg and 
Metsu, to whom he runs a rather 
indifferent third. 

Jan Steen likewise came from 
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Leyden. He fortunately failed as 
a brewer, and fell back upon the 
fine arts. His work is the more 
wonderful, that he had been set 
up by his friends in a tavern, 
where he had no more thirsty 
customer than himself. Yet it 
is evident that all his best work 
was done before the liquor had 
died down in him. His versa- 
tility, as the Apelles of the tavern 
company, is inexhaustible as his 
humour, and the clever compo- 
sitions suggested by ludicrous 
actualities are always overflow- 
ing with genuine fun. Adrien 
Brouwer was the dissipated pupil 
of the dissipated Hals. He de- 
picts to admiration the drunken 
card-playing boors, with their 
earthen beer-flagons and their 
broken pipes. The touch and 
the fancies are of Steen and 
Brouwer; the lights from the forge- 
fire or the candles on the table 
are clearly those of Rembrandt. 
Adrian van Ostade had likewise 
studied under Hals, but he had 
so obviously gone back a stage in 
seeking for his inspirations, that 
he has been styled the Rembrandt 
Again, the influence of 
Rembrandt is to be traced, though 
less directly, in the horse-pieces of 
Wouvermans and the cattle-pieces 
of Paul Potter; nor do we fail to 
find it in the landscapes of Ruys- 
dael, Hobbema, and Van Goyen, 
and even in the works of the 
great marine painters. In sun- 
shine or in storm, at sunrise or 
by moonlight, it is always to be 
distinguished ; but above all, as 
we have insisted over and over 
again, it is conspicuous in the 
thoroughgoing methods of those 
brilliant but laborious Dutchmen, 

















In a previous article in ‘Maga’! 
some account was given of the 
modus operandi of trawl-fishing, 
and of the recent progress made 
by the industry on the East Coast 
of Scotland. A number of facts 
and opinions were also cited tend- 
ing to disprove the serious allega- 
tions that have been made against 
this more modern method of reap- 
ing the harvest of the sea. Since 
that article was published, import- 
ant occurrences in connection with 
our fisheries have thrown fresh 
light on a controversy which has, 
so far as Scotland is concerned, 
assumed the phase of a “ burning 
question.” 

The line-fishing has shown many 
signs of decline, and the distress 
among the fisher-folk on some 
parts of our coasts has aroused the 
widespread sympathy of the gen- 
eral public. To such an extent 
does this feeling prevail, that the 
Board which is intrusted with the 
regulation of the Scottish fisheries 
appears to have been “ captured ” 
by the line-fishers’ friends, and to 
have adopted, in their interest, a 
policy distinctly hostile to trawl- 
ing. In October 1892 the Scot- 
tish Fishery Board took the some- 
what extreme step of closing to 
beam -trawlers the whole of the 
Moray Firth, within a line drawn 
from Duncansby Head in Caith- 
ness, to Rattray Point in Aber- 
deenshire, and the Board’s_ by- 
law to this effect was confirmed 
by the Secretary for Scotland. 
The arm of the sea from which 
British trawlers were thus ex- 
cluded comprises an area of some- 
thing like 2000 square miles, and 
within it the East Coast trawlers 
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had previously found their hap- 
piest—i.e., most prolific—hunting- 
ground. At a meeting held at 
Aberdeen in October to protest 
against the action of the Board, 
it was stated that 25 per cent of 
the total catch of the trawlers of 
that port was taken within the 
Moray Firth. Notwithstanding 
this apparently serious blow to 
the trawling industry, it still 
grows apace. New steam-trawlers 
are launched from the Aberdeen 
shipbuilding-yards at the rate of 
about one a-month, and there are 
now over one hundred of these 
vessels landing fish with more or 
less regularity at the Aberdeen 
Fish-Market Wharf. Ten years 
ago there were only forty-three 
steam -trawlers in all Scotland. 
In 1892 there were 140 Scottish 
boats and about sixty English 
engaged in beam-trawling in Scot- 
tish waters, most of which were 
steamers. During the past year 
another great increase took place 
in the quantity of trawled fish 
landed. The following figures 
for Aberdeen are taken from the 
official returns :— 


Trawl-fish landed at Aberdeen. 


Cwt. Value. 
In 1891, . 198,988 £156,262 
In 1892, . 245,602 173,770 


Considering that this trade, so 
far as Aberdeen is concerned, had 
no existence less than a dozen 
years back, and that it now gives 
employment there, directly or in- 
directly, to between 2000 and 
3000 “hands,” the rapid strides 
beam-trawling has made will be at 
once apparent. Trawling, in fact, 
appears to thrive by the very 
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measures that are intended to 
restrict, if not entirely arrest, its 
development. Even since the clos- 
ing of the Moray Firth there has 
been an increase in the quantity of 
trawled fish landed. The follow- 
ing figures show the amount of 
trawl-fish that passed over the 
Aberdeen Fish Wharf during the 
three months following the clos- 
ing of the Firth, compared with 
the figures for the corresponding 
period of the previous year :— 


Before closing — Cwt. Value. 
Dec. 1891, Jan.) -9 909 ¢ 
and Feb. 1892 ae Seen 
After closing— 
Dec. 1892, Jan. ) 
and Feb. 1893 § 


w 


9 49,964 


wx 
sOz,4e 


The figures for the nine months 
ending September of the present 
year and the corresponding period 
of last year, previous to the closing 
of the Firth, show a similar com- 
parison :— 
Cwt. Value. 

Jan. to Sept. 1892 168,973 £119,063 

do. do, 1893 215,370 139,798 


This increase, however, is chiefly 
in round fish; the supply of the 
choicer flat fish which the banks of 
the Firth yielded in large quanti- 
ties has somewhat diminished. But 
the trawlers have gone farther 
afield, and some newly fished banks, 
at a distance of eighty or one hun- 
dred miles to sea, are proving very 
productive, while fifteen Aberdeen 
boats have been fishing in Iceland 
waters with profitable results. 

The elosing of the Moray Firth 
has not appeased the hostility of 
the line-fishers to the trawlers, 
whom they appear to regard as 
their natural enemies. It would 
seem, indeed, only to have added 
fuel to the fire of their anger. 
Demonstrations of fishermen have 
been held at Peterhead, Fraser- 


burgh, Buckie, Lossiemouth, Burgh- 
head, and other towns and villages 
on the east coast, at which trawl- 
ing has been denounced in the 
most extravagant terms, and res- 
olutions have been passed calling 
for its legislative suppression. 
The speakers at these meetings 
who have not gone quite so far 
as total prohibition in their de- 
mands, have called for the closing 
to trawlers of all waters within 
a radius of thirty miles of the 
coast-line. The trawlers are still 
accused of “ruining” or “ para- 
lysing” line-fishing, by “ cleaning” 
the fishing-beds of fish, and destroy- 
ing the fish-food by ploughing and 
harrowing the banks on which the 
vegetation grows that produces it. 
They are further charged with the 
destruction of “enormous quanti- 
ties” of fish-spawn and many 
thousands of immature fish. Thus 
they are said to be doing their 
best to create a fish famine, and 
to the multiplication of trawlers 
the pitiable plight of the line- 
fishers in many of the ports of 
the east coast is attributed. It 


must be admitted that the line- 


fishers have in recent years suf- 
fered considerable reverses of 
fortune, and in not a few fishing 
towns many were reduced to ex- 
treme poverty during last winter. 
From one of the Moray Firth 
ports it was reported that the fish- 
ermen can now hardly make a liv- 
ing, and do not earn 5s. a-week 
on the average all through the 
winter months. From other ports 
come similar tales of distress. As 
an illustration of the bearing of 
the present state of things on the 
social condition of the fisher-folk, 
it is said that whereas the older 
men who have followed the line- 
fishing many years live in houses 
of their own, their children who 
have married find themselves un- 
able to build cottages as their 
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fathers did before them, and in 
consequence several families have 
now to live together. A Burg- 
head curer states that he has seen 
as many cod-fish brought into 
his yard in one day as he had 
during the whole of the last 
winter. It is related that a few 
years back, during the winter her- 
ring-fishery, which begins about 
the New Year, when a Buckie 
fisherman was asked how he was 
doing, his reply was, “Oh! not 
weel at a’ this year. We're only 
making £6, 10s. a man in the 
week.” That was the fisherman’s 
idea of not doing well a few years 
ago, when £10 per week per man 
was not infrequently made by the 
crews of many boats. It ought to 
be explained, in passing, that her- 
ring are caught both by line and 
net, but as yet beam-trawlers have 
not invaded the herring-field to 
any extent. This fish, like the 
salmon, which is caught inshore, 
is therefore, as yet, somewhat out- 
side the arena of the controversy. 
Complaint has, however, been made 
of damage done by seine-net trawl- 
ing for herring off the Ayrshire 
coast. Two other facts, bearing on 
the impoverished condition of the 
line-fishermen, may be mentioned. 
At Peterhead it was stated at a 
recent meeting that the earnings 
of the fishermen there during the 
previous season would not average 
2s. 6d. per week; while in con- 
nection with the haddock-fishery 
figures were given to show that the 
earnings of the men had gradually 
dwindled year by year, until in the 
previous half-year their outgoings 
for bait, depreciation of lines, and 
other expenses had exceeded their 
income. It will readily be under- 
stood that under these circum- 
stances much privation must have 
been endured by the poor fishers 
and their families. Their case is 
undoubtedly one that calls for 
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considerate treatment. They are, 
as a class, brave, hardy, indus- 
trious— 


** A race inured to toil severe,” — 


and possessing many excellent 
traits of character. That their 
lot has now fallen on evil times is 
a matter which must arouse the 
interest and concern of the most 
indifferent, and give them a strong 
claim on the practical sympathy of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

But to what are the troubles of 
the fisher-folk due? Is trawling 
the cause of them? This is what 
the fishermen and their friends 
urge. All their misfortunes are 
laid at the door of the beam- 
trawlers. Moreover, as the fisher- 
men have votes, and form a large 
portion of the constituencies of 
the seaboard county divisions, par- 
liamentary candidates of both 
political parties have somewhat 
heedlessly adopted their conclu- 
sions, and sought to outbid each 
other in promises of legislative 
measures for the suppression or 
further restriction of beam-trawl- 
ing. That the rapid increase of 
trawling has something to do with 
the depressed condition of the line- 
fishing industry on various parts 
of the coast is quite possible. For 
one thing, the steam-trawlers have 
brought much larger supplies of 
fish into the market than formerly, 
and thus have affected prices, to 
the prejudice of the line-fishers. 
In several particulars, to be indi- 
cated further on, the practices of 
certain trawlers may also have 
injured the line-fishing locally in 
a more direct way than by bring- 
ing down prices. But that the 
woes of the fishermen are wholly, 
or in any very material degree to 
be ascribed to beam-trawling, it 
would be difficult to prove. Asa 


matter of fact, the supply of line- 
caught fish has increased during 
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the past few years, though not to 
the same extent as that of trawl- 
fish. The quantity of line-fish 
landed at Aberdeen last year was 
109,919 cwt., value £61,431, as 
against 101,536 cwt., value 
£55,063, in 1891. But along 
with this increase in the produce 
of the line-fishing, there has been 
a decrease in the number of men 
and boats employed. The number 
of small line-boats engaged in the 
white fishery in Scotland is stead- 
ily falling. As between 1890 and 
1891 there was a decrease of 433 
fiching-boats and 1626 fishermen, 
while in the same years the num- 
ber of steam trawl-boats increased 
from 118, of the gross tonnage 
of 4703 tons, in 1890, to 132, of 
6484 tons gross, in 1891; and the 
decrease of the one class of boat 
and increase of the other has since 
continued at a similar rate. The 
Fishery Board’s Report for 1891 
called attention to the fact that 
the East Coast fishermen had been 
compelled to do away with crofter 
and “ half-dale” fishermen, and to 
get better boats, more efficiently 
manned, The number of men and 
boys employed in line-boats was 
only 45,524 in 1891, that being 
the smallest number recorded since 
1875; while the boats numbered 
13,801, which is the smallest num- 
ber registered in any one year 
since 1868. The returns for 1892 
show 45,629 men and boys em- 
ployed in 13,865 Scottish boats,— 
a slight increase, which is probably 
confined to those engaged on the 
west coast. 

Then, again, as regards the 
increase in the quantity of line- 
caught fish brought to market, it 
is noticeable that of haddock, 
which has hitherto been the 
staple article of the East Coast 
white fishery, the quantity landed 
at Aberdeen by line-fishers has 
fallen from 34,497 ecwt. in 1891 
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to 29,003 cwt. in 1892; while, on 
the other hand, the local trawlers 
have increased their catch of this 
fish from 101,834 cwt. in 1891 to 
141,341 in 1892. This is a fish 
that has in recent years risen in 
price considerably, but for some 
reason or other the line- fishers 
have not shared the full benefit of 
the increased value. Taking fish 
of all kinds, the recently issued 
returns show that whereas there 
has been an increased quantity 
caught, values have declined. It 
would thus appear that where 
there has been an advantage in 
fluctuating prices, it has gone to 
the trawlers. The line-fishermen 
have been most hardly hit by the 
falling markets, and the more so 
as they do not take with the line 
in any quantity the more valuable 
flat fish which have come into such 
demand in recent years, and of 
which the trawlers bring to our 
markets the bulk of the supply. 

It should be borne in mind, 
however, that from the earliest 
times the line-fishing industry has 
been a precarious one, subject to 
great vicissitudes. What is more, 


‘from the earliest days in which 


we have any record of trawling— 
and it dates back to medieval 
times—there has been a deadly 
feud between the line-fishers and 
the trawlers. As illustrating the 
fluctuating character of the line- 
industry, here are two extracts 
from the old ‘Statistical Account 
of Scotland,’ published a hundred 
years ago, which show that it was 
as precarious then as it is to- 
day :— 


“ Gamrie, 1792 (Presbytery of Tur- 
rif').—Some years ago the fishermen 
received for their salt fish about £250 
annually. Of late years the fishing 
has been remarkably poor, scarcely 
sufficient to supply the markets at 
home. The reason may have been 
the immense quantities of sea-dogs, 
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a kind of shark, with which the coast 
has been infested. Long after the 
present minister [the writer] was 
settled in the parish he could have 
bought haddocks at 1d. or 1$d. per 
dozen, now they cost Is. or 1s. 6d.’ 

“ Kilrenny, St Andrews, 1791.—At 
one time vast quantities of fishing- 
boats were employed here, sometimes 
as many as 500. Ten or twelve large 
boats would come into the harbour, 
swimming to the brim with large 
cod, besides thirty, forty, or fifty 
strung upon a rope fastened to the 
stern, which they took in tow. The 
fishery now (1791) is almost decayed.” 


Coming down to later times, 
it may be mentioned as another 
illustration of the extraordinary 
variations between abundance and 
scarcity that occur at times with 
fish of various species, that some 
forty or fifty years ago soles were 
so scarce that a Scottish fisherman 
who brought a couple to market 
remarked, with a mournful shake 
of the head, as he showed his 
precious commodities to the by- 
standers, “These are the last pair 
of soles in the North Sea.” Of 
course it is not only line-fishers 
who suffer from fluctuations of 
this sort. Trawlers are equally 
subject to them. In a memoran- 
dum recently prepared by the 
Aberdeen Fish Trade Association, 
embodying their views on fishery 
questions, which was laid before 
the Scottish Secretary, it is stated 
that— 


*‘ Somewhere in the Forties an enter- 
prising fish-curing firm fitted out, at 
considerable cost, a sailing smack as 
a trawler, manning it with the most 
efficient crew available, who, how- 
ever, failed to make even wages at 
the work, which was stopped after a 
few months’ trial. By a coincidence 
the banks were then, or shortly there- 
after, almost entirely deserted by 
both haddock and herring, which 
desertion continued, in the case of 
the latter, till very recently, and was 
wholly attributed by the line-fisher- 
men to the operations of this single 





unsuccessful trawler, which could not, 
however, be charged with causing 
equally marked, but widely separated, 
periods of similar scarcity, affecting 
not only the Moray Firth but the 
entire east coast of Scotland.” 


In the same memorandum the 
remark is made :— 


“Tt is worthy of note that it is 
only in those classes of food - fishes 
caught by line-men that any marked 
scarcity presently exists. There has 
always been abundance of flat fish, 
which, however, liners seldom catch.” 


That the feud between “ liners ” 
and trawlers has existed almost 
from time immemorial, is clear 
from a record dated so far back 
as 1376-77, when a petition was 
presented to Parliament by line- 
fishermen against the use of a 
new instrument called a “ wondyr- 
choun,” which was a kind of trawl 
or drag net. It was alleged 
against this, just as it is charged 
to the beam-trawl to-day, that its 
“hard and long irons destroy the 
spawn and brood of the fish be- 
neath the said water, and also de- 
stroy the spat of oysters, mussels, 
and other fish, by which large fish 
are accustomed to feed and be 
supported.” Further, it was urged 
that by means of this “ wondyr- 
choun” the fishermen “take so 
great abundance of small fish 
aforesaid that they know not what 
to do with them, and feed and 
fatten their pigs with them, to the 
great damage of the whole com- 
mons of the kingdom and the de- 
struction of the fisheries.” To- 
day it is alleged that the trawler 
does not trouble himself to land 
the thousands of immature flat 
fish which he brings up. They 
are “shovelled overboard,” dead 
or dying; “along with the tangle, 
mud, star-fish, and other ‘trash.’” 
In 1630 Charles I. ordered an 
inquiry by Viscount Dorchester, 
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a Secretary of State, into the 
numerous complaints made by 
fishermen from all parts of the 
coast respecting injuries done by 
the nets of trawlers. At various 
times thereafter, during that and 
several succeeding reigns, as well 
as during the Commonwealth, 
regulations were made for the 
restriction and control of the rude 
forms of trawling then in vogue. 
In the previous article on this 
subject, to which reference has 
already been made, it was shown 
that certain of the charges brought 
by the line-fishers against trawlers 
were altogether unfounded, while 
others were exaggerated. There 
is, however, sufficient evidence to 
show that the practice of trawling, 
when pursued recklessly, dimin- 
ishes the fish-supply within limited 
areas. Other Governments besides 
our own have recognised the in- 
jurious consequences of excessive 
and ill-regulated trawling; and 
this mode of fishing has been 
wholly or partially prohibited, 
except under certain strictly de- 
fined conditions and within limited 
areas, by Italy, Spain, France, 
Denmark, and Norway—the pro- 
hibitive measures having usually 
been passed after a scientific in- 
vestigation into the subject. In 
1883 a Royal Commission was 
appointed by our own Govern- 
ment, which was specially charged 
with the task of inquiring into 
the allegations made against beam- 
trawling. This Commission re- 
ported in 1885, and its findings 
were thus summarised :— 
“After, carefully considering the 
whole evidence on the question of the 
decrease of fish, we are of opinion 
that, as regards territorial waters, 
(1) on many fishing - grounds, from 
the Moray Firth to Grimsby, there 
has been a falling off in the takes 
of flat fish as regards quantity and 
quality ; (2) there has also been a 
decrease in the takes of haddock in 
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certain places, chiefly in bays and 
estuaries ; and, as regards off - shore 
waters, (3) no decrease except in the 
case of soles.” 


As regards trawling, the Com- 
mission found that— 


“(3) The beam-trawl is not de- 
structive to cod and haddock spawn. 
There is no proof of injury to the 
spawn of herrings or other edible 
fish ; (4) there is no wasteful or un- 
necessary destruction of immature 
food-fishes by the beam-trawl; (5) 
the number of fish on particular 
grounds, especially in narrow waters, 
may be sensibly diminished by the 
use of the beam-trawl ; (6) the injury 
done by the beam-trawl to the food 
of fish is insignificant ; (7) it has not 
been proved that the use of the beam- 
trawl is the sole cause of the diminu- 
tion of fish in territorial waters ; (8) 
in the absence of a proper system 
of fishery statistics and scientific ob- 
servations, it is impossible to discover 
the causes or measure the fluctua- 
tions of the fisheries; (9) much 
avoidable damage has been done to 
drift-nets and haddock-lines, espe- 
cially by steam-trawlers; and (10) 
peculiar difficulties attend the re- 
covery by fishermen of compensation 
under the Sea Fisheries Act or by 
civil damages,” 


This was generally regarded as 
a verdict of ‘‘ Not proven” on the 
more serious counts of the indict- 
ment against the trawlers; but 
by both trawlers and line-fishers 
the findings of the Commissioners 
were held to be inconclusive. Cer- 
tain legislation followed the pre- 
sentation of this report, designed 
to protect the line-fishermen and 
regulate trawling. The Act of 
1885, among other provisions, 
gave large powers to the Scottish 
Fishery Board in respect of the 
closing of parts of the sea within 
territorial limits against any par- 
ticular mode of fishing, either 
to enable the Board to carry on 
experiments and _ investigations, 
or when such method of fishing 




















was deemed injurious. It also 
enabled the Board to enact by- 
laws regulating and _ restricting 
trawling, and fixed a scale of com- 
pensation to fishermen for damage 
done to their nets and lines. The 
Act of 1889 absolutely prohibited 
trawling within the three - miles 
limit, but gave powers to the 
3oard to relax the prohibition if 
deemed advisable. It further em- 
powered the Board to close to 
British trawlers the whole of the 
Moray Firth, which embraces a 
large area of water beyond terri- 
torial limits. Under the first-men- 
tioned Act the Firth of Forth and 
St Andrews Bay were closed ; and 
under the second, trawling is now 
prohibited within the more exten- 
sive area of the Moray Firth. 
Doubts have been expressed as to 
whether this prohibition can be 
given effect to as regards foreign 
trawlers, which sometimes fish in 
British waters and land their takes 
at Scottish ports. This point has 
opened a delicate question in in- 
ternational law, upon which legal 
authorities are divided. Should 
any foreign trawlers take advan- 
tage of the uncertainty on the 
point and be allowed the benefit 
of the doubt, British trawlers will 
certainly be furnished with a very 
substantial grievance. 

It cannot be said that, so far, 
any benefit has resulted to the 
line-men from the prohibitory mea- 
sures enforced against their rivals. 
The restrictions have certainly not 
allayed the anti-trawling agitation, 
which seems to have gained force 
and depth since they were put 
into force. Nor, on the other 
hand, do the new restrictions seem 
to have been any disadvantage to 
the trawlers. The facts already 
cited show that trawling has con- 
tinued to flourish. But the clos- 
ing of large arms of the sea has 
not had the effect of making fish 
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more plentiful. The Firth of 
Forth and St Andrews Bay have 
been closed for more than six years 
now to all trawling but that carried 
on experimentally by the Fishery 
Board’s own steamer. Yet we 
read in the Board’s annual report 
for 1891 that ‘‘a considerable de- 
crease occurred in the abundance 
of the food-fishes within the closed 
waters of the Firth of Forth and 
St Andrews Bay. This diminution 
was chiefly in round fish, but very 
considerably also in flat fish in 
St Andrews Bay. There was a 
slight increase in flat fish in the 
Firth of Forth.” Last year the 
falling off was more marked in 
flat fish than round. There was a 
slight increase in round fish cap- 
tured in the open waters. ‘ But,” 
says the report for 1892, “an 
analysis of the records brings out 
the fact very clearly that the abun- 
dance of the food-fishes has on the 
whole diminished since the waters 
were closed to beam - trawling.” 
Dr Wemyss Fulton, the Board’s 
scientific investigator, makes, in 
the 1891 report, the following ob- 
servations on the effects of closing 
of arms of the sea :— 


“From the more local habits of flat 
fishes, it might be naturally expected 
that the prohibition of beam-trawling 
—the mode of fishing by which they 
are chiefly captured—for a term of 
years in a large area like the Firth of 
Forth and St Andrews Bay would be 
followed by a gradual and consider- 
able increase in their number. The 
trawling experiments of the Garland 
and certain statistics do not show that 
such an increase has occurred. These 
experiments were begun in 1886 in 
the Firth of Forth and St Andrews 
Bay ; and it is clear from an analysis 
of the results, that the prohibition of 
beam-trawling within the Firth of 
Forth and St Andrews Bay has not 
been followed by the increase in the 
abundance of flat fishes within these 
waters which was anticipated within 
the closed area, flat fish having on the 
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whole diminished rather than in- 
creased: but, in considering this fact, 
it is necessary to bear in mind, on the 
one hand, the results of certain con- 
current investigations carried out on 
board the Garland; and, on the other 
hand, the greatly increased develop- 
ment of beam-trawling in recent 
years. It has been shown by the re- 
searches of the Garland that the great 
majority of the food-fishes—cod, had- 
dock, whiting, plaice, lemon - soles, 
&e.—either do not spawn at all with- 
in the closed area referred to, or only 
to a slight extent in the case of some 
forms. The adult fish, when mature, 
leave the territorial waters and con- 
gregate at the spawning-time beyond 
the three-mile limit, when the eggs 
are cast forth in myriads, and are 
gradually floated towards the shallow 
water. It is among these off-shore 
spawning shoals that trawlers work 
on a large scale ; and it is obvious that, 
if the adult fish are captured on the 
breeding-grounds in greatly increased 
numbers before they have spawned, the 
supply of young fishes for the inshore 
waters must be materially reduced.” 


These interesting observations 
would seem to point to the im- 
policy of closing inshore waters to 
trawlers, and driving them out to 
the breeding-grounds, The Board 
virtually admits this; but shows, 
nevertheless, its animus against 
trawlers in the following conclu- 
sions, which go right in the teeth 
of the findings of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1885 :— 


“The trawlers, driven outside the 
inshore waters, generally take to the 
breeding-grounds, for there the hauls 
are most abundant. The significance 
of this fact, in connection with the fall- 
ing off in the inshore fisheries, is becom- 
ing too grave to be longer overlooked. 
The growth of population has been 
followed by an increase in the de- 
mand for fresh fish, the extension of 
the means of distribution has minis- 
tered to this demand, and if the floor 
of the ocean is to be swept without 
public regulation, the ordinary fish- 
ing-grounds will prove inadequate to 
maintain the supply. The destruc- 
tion of spawning fish is proving a 


serious evil. Some of our fisheries 
are, in fact, in danger of being ex- 
hausted unless judicious regulations 
are rigidly enforced.” 


In this report (for 1891) the 
Fishery Board apparently indorses 
and adopts the charges of the line- 
fishers against the trawlers, while 
at the same time, elsewhere in the 
report, it acknowledges that its 
own experiments and _ investiga- 
tions are not sufficiently advanced 
to justify a final conclusion. The 
plea of inadequate means of inves- 
tigation is again made in the 1892 
report, and it is pointed out that 
“the small size and unseaworthi- 
ness of the Board’s steam- vessel, 
the Garland (36.4 tons register), 
have considerably curtailed the 
extent and usefulness of the in- 
vestigations.” It will be seen 
that the theory first adopted in 
closing territorial waters has been 
abandoned. It was expected this 
course would lead to an increase 
of flat fish within the closed areas. 
But, instead of increasing, these 
fish have decreased; and now, 
therefore, another theory is moot- 
ed—viz., that the decrease is owing 
to the circumstance that the traw]l- 
ers, driven out from the inshore 
waters, have resorted to the 
spawning-grounds, which are as- 
sumed to lie outside the territorial 
limits. It follows that the action 
of the Board itself is chargeable 
with the present scarcity of the 
fish : it has compelled the trawlers 
to resort to fishing-grounds where, 
the Board’s reports lead us to infer, 
trawling has a still more injurious 
effect on the fish-supply. Under 
the circumstances, the policy of 
closing arms of the sea and inshore 
waters to trawling can only be 
justified on the ground that it is 
necessary for purposes of experi 
ment and investigation. Since the 
1891 report of the Fishery Board 
was issued (September 1892), the 
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Moray Firth has been closed. 
That report was prepared by the 
officials of the last Board, and this 
body has been partially reconsti- 
tuted since ; but the present Board 
is as determined as its predecessor 
to pursue a policy of hostility to 
trawling. In reply to a memo- 
rial presented to it in February by 
the fishermen of the Berwickshire 
coast, the Board said :— 


“ Parliament has so far recognised 
the injurious effects of the beam-trawl 
by empowering the Board to close to 
its operations any portion of the terri- 
torial waters on the coast of Scotland, 
and latterly by practically prohibiting 
its use within the three-mile limit. 
The Board have likewise expressed 
their concurrence in this view by 
making large use of their statutory 
powers, and have recently marked 
their sympathy with the trend of pub- 
lic opinion by shutting up the whole 
of the Moray Firth ; one of the main 
objects of this restrictive policy being 
to determine what effect the prohibi- 
tion of trawling had on the waters 
from which it was excluded. The 
Board believe, however, that this can 
only be determined by a series of 
systematic experiments 
over a considerable area, and con- 
tinued for a reasonable period.” 


The plea for facilities for further 
experimental research is a good 
one; but as the inconclusive char- 
acter of investigations which have 
already extended over a large 
number of years, and over exten- 
sive areas of territorial waters, is 
admitted, it was hardly fair of the 
Board to prejudge the case against 
the trawlers by adopting on in- 
sufficient data the charges made 
against them. 

In the 1892 report, part 3 of 
which has only been issued within 
the last few weeks, the Board, 
without laying the blame wholly 
on trawling, says that the re- 
searches of the Garland point to 
“general over-fishing in the extra- 
territorial waters, where the food- 
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fishes mostly spawn ; and thus the 
normal supply of floating fish-eggs 
and larval fishes does not reach 
the inshore grounds.” It also 
claims that it has been proved 
that the operations of man can 
“disturb the balance of life in the 
sea, and diminish or exhaust the 
supply of valuable food - fishes.” 
Yet, as regards the steady decline 
in the number of flat fish, it is 
worthy of note that the statistical 
report of Dr T. Wemyss Fulton 
shows that, “In regard to the 
relative quantities of round fish 
and flat fish landed by beam- 
trawlers and line-fishermen, while 
the latter caught a greater quan- 
tity of flat fish than in the previous 
year, the former caught less.” The 
inference would seem to be that 
if there is over-fishing of these 
fish, now the trawlers are ex- 
cluded from territorial waters, the 
line-fishers must share with them 
the blame of it. 

It is somewhat amusing to note 
that the Fishery Board adopted, in 
its official report, the rhetorical ex- 
pression about the trawl “sweep- 
ing the floor of the ocean.” The 
beam, it was explained in a previ- 
ous article, does not drag along the 
sea-bottom, as some have alleged. 
At the same time, on banks or 
ridges where sea-weeds or “sea- 
firs” grow, which afford a nursery 
for the minute animal and vege- 
table life on which fishes feed, the 
mere dragging of a rope-net over 
these feeding-grounds may do a 
certain amount of mischief. That 
at least is the opinion of Professor 
Cossar Ewart, who was the scien- 
tific member of the last Fishery 
Board, and has since been de- 
livering a series of technical lec- 
tures, under the Board’s auspices, 
to the fishermen of the east coast. 
But when Professor Cossar Ewart 
speaks of trawling “disturbing the 
balance of nature” by denuding 
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the sea-banks of their vegetation, 
as he has done in more than one 
of his lectures, he lays himself 
under suspicion of unscientific ex- 
aggeration. A whole fleet of 
trawlers would need to drag the 
same area over and over again for 
a lengthy period to denude it of 
vegetation, and there is not yet a 
sufficiently large fleet in existence 
for the purpose. 

The question of the destruction 
of fish-spawn by trawlers is an- 
other disputed point. Science has 
not said its last word yet as to 
whether fish-spawn floats or sinks. 
The line-fishermen will have it 
that the spawn sinks to the bot- 
tom, and that trawlers drag it up 
attached to weed, “ sea-flowers,” 
&c. It was pointed out, in the 
former article, that “ scientific 
men tell us the spawn of most 
white fish floats.” But the experi- 
ment by which this is usually de- 
monstrated — that of testing the 
spawn in a bucket of filtered sea- 
water—is rightly held to be incon- 
clusive ; and the fishers are quite 
prepared to back their experience 
against scientific theory. The 
gravity of sea-water is affected by 
the salts held in solution, by the 
sand or other matter in mechanical 
suspension, and by its own tem- 
perature. Hence the same spawn 
may float at certain times and sink 
at others. Professor Cossar Ewart’s 
opinion seems to differ from that of 
other scientists ; for he maintains 
that the specific gravity of the eggs 
of a number of food-fishes is great- 
er than that of water, and conse- 
quently these sink to the bottom, 
while the eggs of many of the 
commoner fishes are lighter than 
water, and these float. It is prob- 
able that, as with the disputants 
over the colour of the chameleon, 
“all are right, and all are wrong,” 
and that the floating or sinking of 
fish-spawn is largely determined by 


variable conditions affecting the 
gravity of the water. The subject 
is one of very little moment in this 
inquiry, for the quantity of fish- 
spawn trawlers destroy cannot be 
large. 

Of more importance is the ques- 
tion of the destruction of imma- 
ture fish. But here, again, both 
line-fishermen and trawlers are sin- 
ners ; for quantities of undersized 
fish are caught by both classes, 
The large size of the trawl-mesh 
can hardly be urged in disproof 
of the offence by trawlers; for 
when dragged after the vessel, 
the meshes of the net close, and 
no fish can escape. But at least 
trawlers may plead, as a set-off, 
that, if they destroy some imma- 
ture fish, they also destroy large 
quantities of those voracious ene- 
mies of the food-fishes, the monk 
or angler fish, the dog-fish, the 
cat-fish, the squid, and other sea- 
monsters which the trawl brings 
up. The ravages of these amongst 
haddock, whiting, and other food- 
fish, are far more destructive than 
anything that can be alleged 
against trawling. There is no 
question, however, that the whole- 
sale destruction of immature fish 
seriously affects our food-supply. 
The gravity of the danger was 
fully recognised at the recent 
Fishery Conference held in Lon- 
don, and a parliamentary Select 
Committee of Inquiry into the 
subject was afterwards appointed 
by the Government. This Com- 
mittee has recently reported. It 
considers that there is no neces- 
sity for any special legislation for 
the protection of round fish ; but 
it holds the trawlers responsible 
for over-fishing the great fishery- 
grounds in the North Sea, and 
the consequent diminution of the 
more valuable kinds of flat fish. 
The Committee recommend the 
calling of an International Con- 
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ference, with a view to a Conven- 
tion regulating the practice of the 
fishers of all nations, and more 
particularly to arrange an agree- 
ment for the extension of the 
three-miles territorial limit, which 
is deemed insufficient for fishery 
protection purposes. The question 
of regulating the size of fish caught 
is one surrounded with consider- 
able difficulty, owing mainly to 
the fact that the maturity or 
immaturity of fish cannot be de- 
termined by size alone, and there- 
fore regulations as to the mesh 
of nets would not suffice. Dr 
Wemyss Fulton points out that 
“a small fish may be a mature 
fish, and an immature fish may 
be a large fish. To kill a turbot, 
at 18 inches, or a plaice, at 11 
inches, which have not spawned, 
is more detrimental than to kill 
probably a dozen at 6 inches.” 
So far as trawling is concerned, 
Dr Wemyss Fulton thinks that 
the fault lies in the time the 
net is sometimes kept down. “A 
large proportion of the smaller 
fish appear to be dead when it is 
hauled. If it were possible to 
enforce the hauling up of the net 
before the immature individuals 
were smothered, and that they 
should be returned in case of the 
valuable kinds to the sea alive, 
a great deal would be done.” 
Here surely is a matter in regard 
to which trawling might be re- 
lieved of some part of its reproach. 
The time which the trawl-net is 
kept down, and the time which 
trawlers frequently stay out at 
sea, are matters in which com- 
parisons unfavourable to them are 
often drawn with the line-fishers. 
While the trawl-net places at our 
disposal some of the choicest fish 
the waters yield, a good quantity 
of its catch is of an inferior qual- 
ity when brought to market, and 
does not command so high a price 
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as line-caught fish. The reason is, 
that much of the fish in the trawl- 
net is “ drowned ” or “ smothered.” 
In trawled haddock and cod the 
blood is often found to be clotted 
along the backbone. This taints 
the flesh and causes decomposition 
to set in sooner. In line-fish and 
meshed herring the blood is found 
in the head and gills, and the flesh 
in consequence is said to be firmer 
and whiter. Professor Cossar 
Ewart gives it as his opinion that 
putrefaction may begin in trawled 
haddocks thirty hours sooner than 
in haddock caught by line, owing 
to the rigor mortis, or stiffening of 
the muscles that follows death, 
coming on and passing off so 
much earlier. These are points 
in favour of the line - fishermen, 
and give their produce a decided 
advantage in the market. But 
even here a good deal depends 
upon the length of the trawl 
voyages. Some of the West 
Coast trawlers stay out a fort- 
night: those trading from Aber- 
deen were, until the closing of the 
Moray Firth, seldom out longer 
than three or four days at a time, 
and their catches in consequence 
were in so much better and fresher 
condition when landed. Some of 
their fish may even now be seen 
alive as it lies for auction on the 
Fish - Market Wharf. But, of 
course, the farther to sea they are 
driven, the longer their voyages 
take. In regard to size of fish, the 
Select Committee on Sea Fisheries 
suggests a limit of eight inches 
in extreme length for soles and 
plaice, and ten inches for tur- 
bot and brill; but this suggestion 
does not meet the difficulty Dr 
Fulton pointed out. 

An impartial review of the facts 
must lead to the conclusion that 
although the line-fishers are pass- 
ing through a period of hardship 
and depression just now, their 
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troubles can only in very slight 
degree be laid on the backs of the 
trawlers. Their industry suffers 
from those migrations and fluctu- 
ations of the finny tribes, which 
science has never been able satis- 
factorily to explain, which were ex- 
perienced, just as now, before ever 
beam-trawlers disturbed the seas, 
and which are noticed now in 
seas where beam-trawlers are not. 
The line-fishers are also subject to 
similar economic vicissitudes and 
displacements to those which agri- 
culture has undergone, and which 
have superseded hand-loom weav- 
ing and other cottage industries 
by the factory system. Enter- 
prises requiring the employment 
of larger capital for their successful 
prosecution have come into vogue, 
and those who adhere to the older 
methods suffer during the transi- 
tion period. Even among the 
line-fishers the small cobles and 
yawls are giving place to the 
“great line-boats” and steamers, 
with larger crews. These are do- 
ing an excellent trade; and as 
they run direct to large ports like 
Aberdeen, where there is a ready 
market for the disposal of their 
takes, they have a decided advan- 
tage over the fishers who live in 
the small fishing villages along 
the coast. The line-fishermen who 
are suffering bad trade want better 
harbours and better facilities for 
bringing their fish to market. In 
these particulars more may yet be 
done for them. 

It is idle to suppose that Par- 
liament will consent entirely to 
suppress .beam-trawling, by which 
it has been computed some 10,000 
out of the 96,000 fisher-folk of 
Scotland, afloat and ashore, now 
get theirliving. Nor do the results 
that have followed the closing of 
inshore waters to trawlers warrant 
compliance with the demands that 
they shall be pushed twenty or 


thirty miles further out to sea, 
and all trawling be prohibited 
within that limit. What should 
be aimed at is something in the 
nature of a modus vivendi, by 
which both classes of fishermen 
may be able to pursue and de- 
velop their own methods, with- 
out interfering the one with the 
other. Trawlers complain that 
the present regulations and re- 
strictions are very irksome to 
them, and unduly harass a new 
and important industry. And 
there is something to be said for 
this view of the case. On all 
grounds the present arrangements 
and by-laws are unsatisfactory, 
and please neither the one class 
nor the other, for even the line- 
fishers are disappointed with the 
results of closing the Firths. 
Among improvements which 
may be looked for is a better form 
of trawl-net. The present imple- 
ment is undoubtedly a somewhat 
primitive and clumsy one. It is 
surely not beyond the possibilities 
of mechanical skill to look for the 
invention of a net which will be 
free from many of the objections 
that are urged against the opera- 
tion of the present beam-trawl. 
As regards other proposals, in the 
memorandum of the Aberdeen 
Fish Trade Association, already re- 
ferred to, a number of suggestions 
are made for the better regulation 
of both trawl and line fishing, the 
object aimed at being to permit 
both to be carried on with a mini- 
mum of friction. One suggestion 
is for the establishment of a 
stricter close-time, lasting from 
May to August inclusive. This, it 
is urged, would effectually prevent 
almost all the wholesale destruc- 
tion of spawn and immature fish, 
of which such bitter complaint is 
now made. Another suggestion 
is, that the position of both trawl 
and line boats should be indicated 
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by a flag in the daytime and a 
light at night ; that each shall be 
required to keep within a certain 
area of operation, and beyond a 
certain distance of the other; the 
boat first engaged on a particular 
fishing-ground to have the right to 
continue unmolested within the 
prescribed radius of its mark. 
There is at present a Scottish 
Fishery Bill before Parliament, 
which has both good and bad 
points. It has been passed by the 
Commons, but awaits discussion 
in the House of Lords in the 
autumn session. It proposes to 
reconstitute the Scottish Fishery 
Board on a quasi-popular rep- 
resentative basis. Also to estab- 
lish eight District Fishery Com- 
mittees, as joint-committees of the 
town and county councils of their 
respective districts. These are to 
have extensive powers for the 
regulation of the local fisheries, 
including the making and levying 
of a special rate, not exceeding 
ld. in the pound, for fishery pur- 
poses. The figure was placed at 
3d. in the pound as the bill was 
first framed, but the amount was 
reduced in Committee. The bill 
further gives the Fishery Board 
power to acquire mussel-beds or 
“scalps,” and to regulate mussel- 
fisheries. The line - fishermen 
largely use this bivalve as bait, 
and the scarcity of bait is another 
of their grievances. Various pub- 
lic bodies have petitioned against 
the rating powers of the bill, and 
also against its method of giving 
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representation of fishing interests 
on the Fishery Board, which, it 
is urged, will be representation of 
the line-fishers only. The Fishery 
Board is already sufficiently pro- 
line and anti-trawl in its pro- 
clivities. In other particulars the 
bill has been regarded as fairly 
satisfactory. 

Whatever regulations may be 
made, line-fishers can hardly claim 
immunity from influences that are 
inseparable from the inevitable 
tendencies of the times. They 
cannot claim that their gains shall 
be protected by the suppression of 
a new industry that has an equal 
right to live. The fisher-folk are 
a class that all must respect for 
their excellent qualities, and there 
is none but will deplore the mis- 
fortunes that have overtaken so 
brave and hardy and noble a set 
of men. But they will need to 
show their independence and 
hardihood still further by exer- 
cising self-reliance under adver- 
sity, and endeavouring manfully 
to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions. They are sufferers in 
common with many thousands of 
other victims of economic changes ; 
and it remains true of others than 
fishermen, and in a sense beyond 
the literal meaning of the words, 
that 
‘*Men must work, and women must 

weep, 
Though storms be sudden and waters 
deep, 

And the harbour-bar lies moaning.” 


JESSE QUAIL. 
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DIARY OF AN IDLE DOCTOR.—IV. 


I.—ITALY IN PARIS. 


THE picture was considered one 
of the very best in the whole Salon, 
and the young painter’s name was 
upon every one’s lips. There stood 
continually a group of admirers in 
front of the figure, fascinated by 
its beauty. She lay there upon a 
purple couch, and a shimmer of 
life’s May-sun streamed over her. 

Refined art-critics had decided 
that her age was at the most six- 
teen ; there was still something of 
the charm of childhood in her 
figure, and it seemed as if a veil 
of innocence clothed her. Who 
was she, the fair sleeper, the fram- 
ing of whose countenance was so 
noble, the harmony of whose limbs 
was so perfect? Was it true what 
rumour whispered, that the origi- 
nal of this dazzling picture bore 
one of France’s greatest names ; 
that a high-born beauty of the 
Faubourg St Germain had, un- 
known to the world, allowed the 
painter to look upon the ideal he 
had sought but never found? Who 
was she ? 

The doctor had stood there long 
and listened to the murmur of ap- 
plause which bore witness to the 
young painter’s triumph, and, 
slowly making his way through 
the crowd, he approached the 
exit. He paused there for a 
moment watching one carriage 
after another roll on its way 
down the Champs Elysées, and 
then he wandered away across the 
Place de la Concorde and entered 
the Boulevard St Germain. The 
clock struck seven as he passed St 
Germain-des-Prés, and he hastened 
his steps, for he had a long way 
still to go. He turned into one of 
the small streets in the quarter of 
the Jardin des Plantes, and it 


seemed soon as if he had left Paris 
far behind. The streets began to 
grow dusk and to contract them- 
selves into lanes, the great shops 
shrank into small booths, and the 
cafés became pot-houses. Fine 
coats were ever rarer and blouses 
more numerous. The hour was 
nearly eight; it was theatre-time 
down in the brilliant boulevards, 
and up here groups of workers 
wandered home after the day’s 
work. They looked tired and 
heavy-hearted ; the work had been 
hard ; at six in the morning had 
the bell rung in the manufactories 
and workshops, and many lived at 
the distance of an hour’s walk. 
Here and there stood a tattered 
figure with outstretched hand ; he 
carried no inscription on his breast 
telling how he became blind, he 
did not speak aloud one word of 
his story of misery. He did not 
need that here, for those who gave 
him a farthing were poor them- 
selves, and the greater part of 
them had known what it means 
to be hungry. 

The alleys became still dirtier, 
and heaps of sweepings and refuse 
were left in the gutters. It did 
not matter very much here, where 
only poor people lived. He went 
into an old tumble-down house 
and groped his way up the slippery 
dark stairs as high as he could go. 
An old woman met him at the 
door—he was expected. “ Zitto/ 
zitto/” (hush! hush !), said the old 
crone, with her finger on her lips ; 
“she sleeps.” And in whispered 
tone la nonna (the grandmother) 
told how the grandchild had been 
since yesterday. Rafaella had not 
been delirious in the night; she 
had lain still and calm the whole 
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day, only she now and then had 
asked to see the child: an hour 
ago she had fallen asleep with the 
little one in her arms. Would 
il Signor Dottore wake her? No, 
that he would not do. He sat 
himself down in silence beside the 
old woman on the bench. They 
were very good friends these two, 
and he knew well the sorrowful 
story of the family. They were 
from San Germano, the village up 
amongst the mountains half-way 
between Rome and Naples, whence 
most of the Italian models come. 
They had arrived in Paris barely 
two years ago with a number of 
men and women from their own 
neighbourhood. Rafaella’s mother 
had caught la febbre and died at 
the Hotel-Dieu Hospital a couple 
of months after their arrival, and 
the old woman and her grandchild 
had had to manage for themselves 
alone in the foreign city. And 
Rafaella had become a model like 
the others. And a young artist 
painted her picture. He painted 
her beautiful girlish head, he 
painted her young bosom. And 
then fell her poor clothes, and he 
painted her in the innocent peace 
of her sleeping senses. She was 
the butterfly. winged Psyche, whose 
lips Eros had not yet kissed; she 
was Diana’s nymph, who, tired 
after hunting, and unseen by mor- 
tal eyes, bathes her maiden limbs 
in the hidden forest-lake ; she was 
the beautiful dryad of the grove 
who has fallen asleep on a bed of 
flowers. 

His last picture was ready. 
Fame entered the young artist’s 
studio, and a ruined child went 
out from it. They separated like 
good friends ; he wrote her address 
in black chalk on the wall, and 
she went to pose to another 
painter. So she went from studio 
to studio. And her innocence 
protected her no longer. 

One day the old grandmother 
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stood sobbing at the door of the 
grand studio and told the painter 
that Rafaella was about to become 
a mother. Ah, yes! he remem- 
bered her well, the beautiful girl ; 
and he put some gold-pieces in the 
old woman’s hand and promised to 
do something for her, and he kept 
his word. The same evening he 
proposed to his comrades to make 
a collection for Rafaella’s child, 
and he assumed that there was no 
one who had the right to refuse. 
And there was no one who had 
the right to refuse. They all gave 
what they could, some more and 
some less, and more than one 
emptied his purse into the hat 
which went round for Rafaella’s 
child. And they all thought it 
was such a pity for her, the beauti- 
ful girl, to have had such bad luck. 
They wondered what would be- 
come of her: certainly she might 
continue to be a model, but never 
would she be the same as before. 
The sculptors all agreed that the 
beautiful lines of her figure could 
never stand the trial, and the 
painters knew well that the deli- 
cacy of her colour was lost for 
ever. The child would of course 
be put to nurse in the country, 
and the money was enough to pay 
for the whole of its first year. ° It 
would not be a bad idea either to 
beg that foreign doctor who was 
so fond of Italians to give an eye 
to Rafaella; he might perhaps be 
of use in the contingency of the 
future. 

And the doctor who was so fond 
of Italians had often been there of 
late. Rafaella had been so ill, so 
ill ; she had been delirious for days 
and nights, and this was the first 
peaceful sleep she had had for a 
long time. 

No! the doctor would certainly 
not wake her. He sat there silent 
beside the old grandmother; and 
deep in thought, he began to ponder 
over in his mind Rafaella’s story. 
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It was not new to him, that story; 
the Italian poor-quarter had more 
than once told it to him, and he 
had often read it in books. And 
he thought that what he saw in 
real life was far simpler and far 
more sorrowful than what he read 
in books. Nor was there in 
Rafaella’s story anything very un- 
usual or sensational—any great 
outbreak of feeling, either of sor- 
row or despair—any accusations, 
any desire for vengeance, any 
attempt at suicide. All had gone 
so simply and in such everyday 
fashion. It was not with head 
held high and with flaming eyes 
that the old grandmother had stood 
before him who nevertheless bore 
the guilt of the child’s fall, but 
in humble resignation had she 
stopped at the door and sobbed 
out their misfortune. And when 
she left she had prayed the 
Madonna to reward him for his 
charity. The poor old woman had 
her reasons for this : she could not 
carry her head high, for life had 
long since bent her neck under 
the yoke of daily toil; her eyes 
could not flame with menace, for 
they had too often had to beg for 
bread. She knew not how to 
accuse, for she herself had been 
condemned unheard to nothing 
but misery; she knew not how 
to demand justice, for life had 
never taught her to expect it. 
Her path had lain amidst dark- 
ness and sorrow ; she had seen so 
little of life’s sunlight, and her 
thoughts had grown so dim under 
her furrowed brow. She was dull, 
dull, like an old worn-out beast of 
burden. And the betrayer of her 
charge: after all, he was not much 
worse than many others. He had 
done what he could to atone for a 
fault which, from his point of 
view, was hardly to be considered 
so very great. He had made a 
whole year’s provision for a child 
which he said was none of his— 
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what could he do more? He had 
asked the doctor whether he knew 
of any virtuous models, and the 
doctor had answered him “ No,” 
for neither did he know of any 
such. 

And Rafaella, she had borne 
her misfortune as she had borne 
her poverty, without despair and 
without bitterness ; she wept some- 
times, but she accused no one— 
neither herself nor him who had 
injured her. She was resigned. 
Authors believe that it is so easy 
to jump into the Seine or drink 
a phial of opium, but it is very 
difficult. Rafaella was a daughter 
of the poor ; no culture had found 
its way into her thought-world, 
either with its light or with its 
shadow. She was far too uncul- 
tivated even to think of such a 
thing. 

He, who was cultured, had 
brought forward the proposal 
about the settlement of the child 
in the country or its inscription 
at the “ Enfants trouvés” (Found- 
ling Hospital) ; and she, who was 
uncultured, had known of no 
other answer than to wind her 
arms still closer round the child’s 
neck. And Ja nonna, the old 
grandmother, who scrubbed steps 
and carried coal all day, and, after 
she had lulled the child to rest in 
the evening, dead-tired, went to 
sleep with half-shut eyes and a 
string round her wrist, so as now 
and then to be able to rock the 
little one’s cradle, neither could 
she understand that it would be 
any relief if Ja piccerella were to 
be sent away. 

The light fell on the pillow of 
the squalid bed, and the doctor 
looked at his patient. Yes! it 
was very like her; he certainly 
was a clever painter, the cele- 
brated young artist! Her face 


was only a little paler now, that 
painful shadow over the forehead 
was probably not to be seen in 
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the light studio where the picture 
was painted, those dark rings 
round her eyes would very likely 
not have suited the Salon. But 
there was the same perfection of 
form in every feature, the same 
noble shape of the head, the same 
soft childish rounding of the 
cheeks, the same beautiful brow 
—yes! rumour spoke truth: she 
bore the mark of nobility on her 
forehead, not that of the Faubourg 
St Germain but that of Hellas; she 
bore the features of the Aphrodite 
of Melos. 

It was quite still up there in 
the dim little garret. The doctor 
looked at the young mother who 
slept so calmly with her child in 
her arms, he looked at the old 
woman who sat by his side and 
fingered her rosary. With sad 
forebodings he sought to penetrate 
the future which awaited these 
three, and sorrowfully his thoughts 
wandered over the road which lay 
before his poor friends. 

Ah, yes! Rafaella soon got well, 
for she was healthy with nature’s 
youth. Model she never again 
became, for she could not leave 
her child. She did not marry, 
for her people do not forgive one 
who has had a child by a signore. 
With the child at her breast she 
roamed about seeking a place, any 
sort of place she could find. Her 
pretensions were so small, but her 
prospects were still smaller: she 
found none. The old woman still 
held out for a time; at last she 
was broken down and past work, 
and Rafaella had to provide food 
for three mouths. And so the 
last savings were gone, and the 
Sunday clothes were at the pawn- 
shop. Public charity did not help 
her, for she was a foreigner, and 
private charity never came near 
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Rafaella. She had to choose be- 


tween want or shame. Her child 
lived, and she chose want. The 
world did not reward her for her 
choice, for virtue hungers and 
freezes in the poor-quarters of 
Paris. And she ended like so 
many others by fare la scopa.' 
Pale and feeble the child sat up 
in the garret on la nonna’s knee, 
and with bent back Rafaella swept 
the streets coursed by pleasure 
and luxury. Poverty had effaced 
her beauty, she bore the features 
of want and sorrow. Hardship 
had furrowed her brow, but the 
mark of nobility was there still. 
Hats off for virtue in rags! it is 
nobler than the virtue of the Fau- 
bourg St Germain ! 


Perhaps a clever writer could 
make an effective sketch out of 
Rafaella’s story. It is, however, 
as I said before, neither a very 
original nor a very exciting one: 
it is quite commonplace. But I 
can give you another subject for a 
sketch: it is that doctor who is 
so fond of Italians who has hit 
upon it. He has been thinking 
over it for many years, but he 
never gets further than thinking. 
Write a story about women 
models, and dedicate it to artists ! 
Write it without exaggeration, for 
it needs none; without severity, 
for we all have need of forbear- 
ance. Tell them—the artists— 
how much we all love them, the 
careless good-hearted comrades ; 
tell them how proud we are of 
them, the happy interpreters of 
our longing for beauty. But ask 
them why they so despise their 
models? Ask them if they know 
what becomes of the originals of 
their female figures? They know 
it well. If they answer you that 





1 The harbour of refuge for most of the shipwrecked ones in the poor-quarters 
who still can, and will, work. The street-scavengers of the city of Paris are to 


a great extent Italians. 
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, 
they are young, that their tempta- 
tions are greater than those of any 
others, then think if you yourself 
have the right to say any more to 
them. But if they answer that 
the fault is with the models, then 
tell them to their faces that they 
lie. Tell them then what road the 
greater part of women-models take; 
the statistics are there, and they 
cannot be contradicted. We know 
well that some of these models 
have themselves to blame for their 
misfortunes, but by far the greater 
part of them may justly charge 
their fall to the misleading of an 
artist. - 

And look here! Is he then 
quite wrong, that doctor who 
thinks that the artist stands to- 
wards his woman- model in the 
same position as the physician to- 
wards his woman-patient? Men 
demand, and are right in demand- 
ing, a passionless look from a 
physician, and between the phy- 
sician’s respect for his science and 
the temptation of the man, honour 
has no choice. The present day 
ranks art higher than science ; 
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why then is not the painter's 
respect for his profession great 
enough to protect a woman-model ? 
Why are there so few virtuous 
models to be found? Is not the 
model the unknown assistant in 
the artist’s creation? Is she not, 
even she, although unconsciously, 
a humble servant in the temple 
of art, in that temple where the 
ancients placed the statue of the 
chaste Pallas Athene ? 

Yes, he who can write novels 
knows well what more he might say. 
He may use the doctor’s medita- 
tions if he thinks there is any 
value in them ; they have at least 
the merit of being founded upon 
long experience, experience of the 
art-world of Paris as well as that 
of Rome. But he must not forget 
that it is the favourite sons of our 
day whom he is daring to blame. 
Should his article be to the point, 
he is sure to be much blamed for 
it: let him take it as praise, for 
il n'y a que la vérité qui blesse. 
And besides, let him remember 
that people’s blame signifies about 
as little as their praise. 


II.—ZOOLOGY. 


They say that love for humanity 
is the highest of all virtues. I ad- 
mire this love for humanity, and 
am convinced that it is possessed 
by only the noblest minds. Mine 
is too small—my thoughts fly too 
near the earth ever to reach so far. 

And I am constrained to ac- 
knowledge that the longer I live, 
the farther I depart from this 
high ideal. I should not be speak- 
ing the truth if I said that I love 
humanity. But I love animals— 
oppressed, despised animals —and 
it does not disturb me in the least 
to be laughed at when I say that 
I feel much happier with them 
than with the majority of people 
I come across. 


When one has spoken with a 
human being for half an hour, one 
has, as a rule, had quite enough of 
him— isn’t that true? I, at least, 
then usually feel a desire to slip 
away, and am always astonished 
that he with whom I am speaking 
has not tried to escape long before. 
But I am never weary in the so- 
ciety of a friendly dog, even if I 
do not know him, or he me. Often 
when I meet a dog walking along 
musing on his way, I stop and ask 
him where he is going, and have 
a little chat with him; and even 
if no further conversation takes 
place, it does me good to look at 
him and try and enter into the 
thoughts which are working in his 
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mind. Dogs have the immense 
advantage over men that they 
cannot dissimulate; and Talley- 
rand’s paradox, that speech has 
been given us in order to conceal 
our thoughts, cannot at all be ap- 
plied to dogs. 

I can sit half the day in a field 
watching the grazing cattle; and 
to observe the physiognomy of a 
little donkey is one of the keenest 
pleasures ever enjoyed by a psy- 
chologist. It is especially when 
donkeys are free that they are 
most interesting, and a tied-up 
donkey is not nearly so communi- 
cative and natural as when she is 
loose and at liberty —and that, 
after all, is not much to be won- 
dered at. 

At Ischia I lived for a long 
time almost exclusively with a 
donkey. It was Fate which 
brought us together. I lived in 
a little boat-house quite down on 
the shore, and the donkey lived 
alongside me. I had quite lost 
the habit of sleep up there in the 
stifling rooms of the hotel, and 
had gladly accepted my friend 
Antonio’s invitation to sleep down 
at the Marina in his cool boat- 
house while he was away for a 
fishing trip in the Bay of Terra- 
cina, I fared exceedingly well in 
there among the pots and fishing- 
nets, and, astride on the keel of 
an old upturned boat, I wrote 
long love-letters to the sea. When 
evening came and it began to grow 
dusk in the boat-house, I went to 
bed in my hammock, with a sail 
for a covering and the memory of 
a happy day for a pillow, falling 
asleep with the waves and waking 
with the day. Each morning 
came my neighbour the old donkey, 
and stuck in her solemn head 
through the open door, looking 
steadfastly at me. I always 
wondered why she stood there so 
still and only stared at me, and 
I could not hit upon any other 
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explanation than that she thought 
I was beautiful to look upon. I 
lay there half awake staring at 
her. I thought she too was 
beautiful: she looked like an old 
family portrait as she stood there 
with her grey head framed by the 
doorway, against the blue back- 
ground of a summer’s morning. 
Out there it grew lighter and 
lighter, and the sea’s clear surface 
began to glitter. Then came a 
ray of sunlight right into my eyes, 
and I jumped up and greeted the 
gulf. For me there was nothing 
whatever to do all day, but the 
poor donkey had to work the whole 
forenoon up inCasamicciola. There 
grew up, however, such a sympathy 
between us that I found a substi- 
tute for her, and then we wandered 
carelessly about all day long, like 
true vagabonds, wherever the road 
led us. Sometimes it was I who 
went first, with the donkey trot- 
ting tranquilly at my heels ; some- 
times it was she who had got a 
fixed idea of her own, and then I 
naturally followed her. I studied 
the whole time with great atten- 
tion the interesting individuality 
I had so unexpectedly come across, 
it being a long time since I had 
felt so cheerful in any one’s com- 
pany. I could say much more 
about all this; but as these psycho- 
logical researches may be far too 
serious for most of my readers, I 
believe I had better stop here. 
And the birds—who can ever 
tire in their company? Hour 
after hour I can sit on a mossy 
tuft and listen to what a dear 
little bird has to say—I, who can 
never keep my thoughts together 
when some one is making a speech. 
But have you observed how beauti- 
ful a little bird is to watch when 
he sings his song; how now and 
again he bends his graceful little 
head to listen for some one to 
answer far away in the forest? 
In the late summer, when the 
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bird-mamma has to teach her 
children to talk, have you watched 
these lessons, when the mamma 
from her swinging-chair lectures 
about something or other, and the 
summer -old little ones stammer 
after her with their clear child- 
voices? .. . 

And when the birds are silent, 
I only need to look down among 
the grass and moss to light on 
other acquaintances to keep me 
company. Over waving grass and 
corn flies a dragon-fly on wings of 
sun-glitter and fairy web, and deep 
down in the path which winds 
between the mighty grass-stems a 
little ant struggles with a dry fir- 
needle on her back. Rough is the 
way ; now it goes up, and now it 
goes down; now she pushes the 
heavy load like a sledge, now she 
carries it upon her slender shoul- 
ders. She climbs with it up the 
hillocks, so that it strains her tiny 
legs; she slides down the steep 
rocks with her burden in her 
arms; but she never gives up. 
Onward it goes, for the ant is in 
a hurry to be at home. Soon the 
dew will fall, and then it is unsafe 
to be out in the trackless forest, 
and best to be at home in peace 
after the day’s work is ended. 
Now the road begins to be slop- 
ing and hilly, and soon a mighty 
mountain rises up in front of her. 
What the mountain is called the 
ant knows well enough. I know 
nothing, and to me it seems to 
look like an ordinary good-sized 
pebble. The ant stops short and 
thinks a moment, and then gives 
with her antenne a signal which 
I am too stupid to understand, 
but which others at once attend 
to; and from behind a dry leaf 
two other ants approach as a rein- 
forcement. I see how they stand 
quite still and listen; an ant- 
patrol marches by a little way 
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off, and immediately a couple of 
ants start off to their assistance, 
Then they all take hold at once, 
and like sailors they haul up the 
log with a slow pull. I under- 
stand it is to repair the havoc of 
an earthquake that the piece of 
timber is to be used. How many 
struggling lives have perhaps been 
crushed under the ruins of the 
fallen houses, and what evil power 
can have destroyed what so much 
patient labour built up? I- dare 
not ask, for who knows if it were 
not a passing man who amused 
himself by knocking down the 
ant-hill with his stick ? 

And all the other tiny creeping 
creatures whose names I do not 
know, but into whose small world 
I look with joy, they also are 
fellow-citizens in creation’s great 
society, and perhaps fulfil their 
citizen duties far better than I 
fulfil mine ! 

When thus lying down and 
staring into the grass, one becomes, 
for the matter of that, so very 
small one’s self. 

And at last it seems as if I 
were nothing but an ant myself, 
struggling on with my heavy load 
through the trackless forest. Now 
it goes up hill, and now it goes 
down; but the question is, not 
to give up. And if there happens 
to be some one to give a little 
help now and then, all goes well 
enough. 

All of a sudden comes Fate, and 
knocks down all that has been 
built up with so hard a labour. 

The ant struggles on with her 
heavy load deep in the trackless 
forest. The way is long, and there 
is still some time before the day’s 
work is finished and the dew falls. 

But high overhead flies the 
dream on wings of sun-glitter and 
fairy web. 

AXEL MUNTHE. 
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Now that Home Rule has been 
for a season relegated to limbo, 
people will obtain a brief respite 
to read something else than the 
eternal debates in Parliament, and 
publishers have acquired some 
small degree of confidence in pro- 
viding for their entertainment. 
This may account for the flood of 
books which during the last few 
weeks has overflowed ‘ Maga’s’ 
saloon table, bearing all before it 
from the editorial staff down to 
the printer’s devils. And there 
is as yet no sign of the waters 
falling. The cry is, still they 
come. The announcements of 
books come and coming are at 
present the most important fea- 
ture in our dailies and weeklies, 
and the reviewer is reaping his 
harvest, while the political writer 
is refreshing himself with holidays, 
in order that he may regain his 
strength to encounter the next 
maneuvre that Mr Gladstone’s 
ingenious mind may put forth 
unexpectedly upon the nation. 
We have been swamped with 
books—books that are good books, 
tolerable books, bad books, and 
books that are not books at all. 
But we rejoice to say that this 
season has brought, and is still to 
bring us, many good works that 
gladden the eyes of the reviewer 
and general reader, and that de- 
serve to take their place among 
the-valued treasures in ‘ Maga’s’ 
Library. A glance around us 
makes us wonder if any single in- 
tellectual taste can complain this 
season of going ungratified. The 
student of history, the lover of 
memoirs, the select band who can 


appreciate correspondence and read 
the writer in his or her letters, the 
light-minded reader who delights 
in sporting literature, the fairer 
portion of humanity that prefers 
a work in three volumes, will have 
no difficulty this year in making 
up a list for Mudie. Even these 
pests of the age, the specialist and 
the faddist, are more than amply 
provided for. But, alas! how 
many of these tastefully bound 
volumes simply appear but to dis- 
appear: they live a fly’s life, the 
life of a day, or at most the life 
of a short season, and then pass 
away into oblivion. A rich field 
is before the magazine writer who 
takes for a subject the “Forgot- 
ten Books,” or the “ Forgotten Au- 
thors ” of the latter part of the Vic- 
torian Era; and how few among 
us can say with confidence that he 
may not become a subject for the 
literary resurrectionist. But every 
now and then, as we turn over the 
piles of volumes before us, we light 
upon a book that is worth not 
merely reading, but re-reading, and 
out of these it is difficult as well as 
invidious to make selection; but 
there is one little volume to which 
we instinctively turn, as sure to 
provide a fund of interest, and 
this we shall first take up from the 
table and ask our readers to share 
our enjoyment of its contents. 

It is seldom indeed we com- 
plain that a book is too short, but 
in this case we very sincerely 
regret that not a few of the letters 
should have gone astray. Lady 
Burghersh left a precious and most 
exceptional contribution to the 
memorable campaign of 1813.1 





1 The Letters of Lady Burghersh from Germany and France during the 


Campaign of 1813, 1814. 





London: John Murray. 
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We should like to quote a full 
half of the little volume, for it 
is difficult to condense, and im- 
possible to improve on the bright 
and suggestive narrative. Lord 
Burghersh, who had been aide-de- 
camp to Wellington in the Penin- 
sula, had been appointed as mili- 
tary attaché to the Austrian 
Armies. He had been married 
two years before, but his wife, 
in 1813, was barely twenty. 
When it became a question be- 
tween accompanying him or re- 
signing herself to an indefinite 
separation, she never hesitated, 
although her family naturally did 
their utmost to dissuade her. 
Nor had she reason to regret 
her resolution. She endured a 
great deal in the way of hardship 
and anxiety; but she followed 
the allied armies under the most 
favourable circumstances. The 
niece of the Duke of Wellington 
and of the Marquis Wellesley 
would have been sure of a wel- 
come in any case; and Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Castlereagh, and 
Sir Charles Stewart were connec- 
tions or friends of her family. 
She was the only lady who ac- 
companied the headquarters ; and, 
with the advantage of good looks, 
her manners and conversation 
must have been singularly fasci- 
nating. She became the fashion 
or the rage among the emperors, 
kings, marshals, and diplomats. 
Her evening receptions in her 
humble temporary billets became 
centres of general réunion; and, 
as she writes from Basle in Jan- 
uary 1814, “all the great and 
little people meet every evening, 
and all the most interesting dis- 
cussions pass at my tea-table, and 
all the different reports from dif- 
ferent quarters which are brought 
to the different generals make it 
always agreeable.” Moreover, she 


was rarely qualified to make use of 
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her rare opportunities. We have 
already praised the easy brilliancy 
of her style, and she seems to 
have brought herself into almost 
magnetic touch with her imme- 
diate surroundings, as she shows 
keen and quick perception of char- 
acter. Her daughter says she re- 
gretted that youth and inexpe- 
rience had led her into rash and 
hasty judgments. If those hasty 
impressions relate to feelings and 
events, the letters are the more 
valuable. For they faithfully re- 
flect the fluctuations at headquar- 
ters, between over-sanguine expec- 
tation and unreasonable depression. 
Yet she is by no means blinded to 
the real state of affairs by the 
attentions which overwhelm her. 
The niece of Wellington repeated- 
ly laments that the allies have no 
master-mind to direct them. Each 
of the monarchs has some selfish 
object to forward, and their mar- 
shals are always losing touch, and 
more or less at cross purposes. 
The letters abound in dramatic de- 
scription and in the narration of 
picturesque incidents. She paints 
the lamentable condition of the 
drained and devastated coun- 
tries; the self-sacrificing enthu- 
siasm of the impoverished Ger- 
mans, who had shaken off the op- 
pressor’s yoke; the horrors which 
met her on the roads, when she 
passed near the freshly fought 
battle-fields ; nor are her own per- 
sonal experiences the least exciting 
of the episodes. She passes in re- 
view, with a woman’s eye, the 
troops which had been recruited 
between the Rhine and the Urals, 
and notably she gives a lively ac- 
count of the proceedings of those 
omnipresent and _ uncontrollable 
Cossacks. She admires their devil- 
may-care recklessness and dash, 
and declares her belief that a 
couple of thousand of them might 
cross France and establish com- 
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munications with Wellington. But 
they were born thieves, and would 
pillage indiscriminately; and a 
troop would turn up at head- 
quarters in the most barefaced 
way with a string of pack-horses 
laden with their plunder. As she 
reviewed the forces with a woman’s 
eye, so the letters in other ways 
are amusingly feminine. We do 
not refer to the natural outpour- 
ings of affection for the mother and 
sisters from whom she had been 
separated. But after remarking, 
for example, that the greatest 
crisis which perhaps the world 
has ever seen is imminent, she 
goes on to talk of a purchase of 
gants de Suéde; and while im- 
patiently awaiting tidings of an 
important engagement, she un- 
bosoms her griefs as to her close- 
fitting cottage bonnet, which is in 
ludicrous contrast with the top- 
heavy French chapeaux. 

-Her troubles began with the 
outward voyage, for it was no 
easy matter getting to Prussia at 
that time. The Dutch ports were 
closed like the French harbours, 
and in the North Sea there was 
more serious risk from hostile 
cruisers. The Burghershes awaited 
a convoy from Gothenburg, thence 
they crossed Sweden to Ystadt, 
where they were to re-embark for 
Stralsund. They made out that 
weary winter journey with nothing 
worse than irritating delays; but 
a real sensation awaited them as 
they entered Stralsund harbour. 
When they passed the narrow 
entrance they saw a ship on fire. 
Their own skipper was dead drunk, 
but Lord Burghersh urged the 
crew to give the flaming vessel 
as wide a berth as possible. She 
was an English brig, laden with 
powder and ball-cartridges. When 
‘they were within a couple of hun- 
dred yards she blew up; the sky 


was enveloped in impenetrable 
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blackness, the tranquil water began 
to boil, ‘and the minute after the 
explosion, the balls and splinters 
came rattling down like a shower 
of hail, and numbers struck our 
ship in every part. It is hardly 
credible that not a soul on board 
was touched.” The same letter 
sends the first uncertain rumours 
of a great battle which had nearly 
annihilated Buonaparte. It was 
the Dreikaiserschlacht—the bloody 
battle of Leipsic—so Lady Burgh- 
ersh appropriately set foot in 
Germany as the curtain was ris- 
ing for the last act of the drama. 
A week later, reflecting the popu- 
lar sentiment, she expresses her 
opinion that “the game will soon 
be up, and we may amuse our- 
selves as we please throughout 
the winter.” But that fond illu- 
sion did not last long. She found 
Berlin a city of the wounded. The 
royal Princesses arranged regular 
sotrées, where the ladies prepared 
lint for the hospitals,—a tradition 
perpetuated among the ¢/ite of the 
German cities during the last 
Franco-German war. “The ladies 
of the highest rank attend the 
hospitals. . . . The women hardly 
dress at all smartly, as all luxe 
was laid aside during the horrors 
of the war.” Lady Burghersh’s 
first move on the trail of the war 
was to Frankfort, where she hoped 
to rejoin her husband, who had 
gone forward to Schwarzenberg’s 
headquarters :— 


“You will see we have not gone 
through Leipzig. It is in such astate 
from the numbers of unburied bodies 
remaining from the battle, that we 
were advised not to approach it, and, 
God knows, we have seen horrors 
enough without seeking more. We 
have come all along the line of the 
French retreat, and as it is not a 
month since they passed, the roads 
are covered with dead horses and re- 
mains of dead men. . . . Every bridge 
blown up, every village burnt or pulled 
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down, fields completely devastated, or- 
chards all turned up, and we traced 
their bivouaques all along by every 
horror you can conceive. None of 
the country people will bury them 
or their horses, so there they remain 
lying all over the fields and roads, 
with millions of crows feasting—we 
passed quantities, bones of all kinds, 
hats, shoes, epaulettes, a surprising 
quantity of rags and linen — every 
kind of horror.” 


The lady’s arrival in Frankfort 
was more welcome than tidings of 
a victory, and she was /éted, flat- 
tered, and courted on all sides. 
Never was there a more genuinely 
cosmopolitan success. 


“ All the Ambassadors have given 
dinners for me. The first was at C. 
Stewart's, where I was presented to 
twenty-five men, all the big-wigs 
here who manage the destinies of the 
world ! Schwarzenberg, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allies, Met- 
ternich, Hardenberg, &c., &c. Lord 
Cathcart gave one the next day, and 
Lord Aberdeen the day after. Con- 
ceive how odd for me to be the only 
woman at table with from fifteen to 
thirty men! I found it dreadful at 
first, but now I am quite used to it, 
and of course I am such a rara avis 
that I have all the fuss possible made 
with me.” 


Here are her sketches of the 
assembled Royalties, for that de- 
testable word was already in use :— 


“The Royalties I did not see till 
to-day, as the Emperor Alexander 
only returned yesterday from a visit 
to Carlsruhe, and the King has also 
been absent. I was as much ex- 
amined as J examined, and I am told 
I gave satisfaction, and that I am 
threatened with a great dinner at 
Schwarzenberg’s to create better ac- 
quaintance. I never was so dis- 
appointed as in the Emperor Alex- 
ander. He is the image of , only 
fair instead of red, and also very like 
W., the dentist. He has certairly 
fine shoulders, but beyond that he is 
horribly ill-made. He holds himself 





bent quite forward, for which reason 
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all his Court imitate him and bend 
too, and gird in their waists like 
women! His countenance is not 
bad, and that is all I can say of him. 
The Emperor of Austria is a little 
wizened old man, not to be known 
from the D of G——; but as for 
the King of Prussia, I never saw 
a more interesting- looking person. 
Without being handsome, there is a 
fine solderlike look about his whole 
figure, and a quiet, melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance which in- 
terests one directly. I don’t know 
any one like him. He has two sons 
with him—very nice boys. Then I 
must not forget the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. He is like the Emperor of 
Russia, but without exception the 
greatest monster I ever saw in a 
human form. Then come the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, Prince Paul of 
Wiirtemberg, the Elector of Hesse, 
&e., &e. Old Platow, the finest old 
weatherbeaten face I ever saw, and 
very like the little prints I had of him 
in London. Barclay de Tolly, an ugly 
old fellow; Miloradowitch, Czerni- 
cheff, and old Bliicher, who never was 
beat, and to whom the allies certainly 
owe much of their success ; Uvaroff, 
Alexander’s favourite, and the same 
who murdered Paul. He looks like a 
savage, and I could hardly bear to 
speak to him at dinner.” 





The armies had moved south to 
the frontier of Switzerland, which 
soon solved the doubts as to her 
disposition by throwing herself 
into the arms of the allies and 
sagely avoiding hostile occupation. 
At Basle she had opportunities 
of inspecting and contrasting the 
troops :— 

“Tt is impossible to see a finer 
sight or a more interesting one, than 
to see these men and recollect what 
they have done since last year, and 
now in such perfect order, the horses 
in such excellent condition, and the 
men (especially the Russians) so clean. 
Soldiers will tell you it is ridiculous, 
but there is a recherche and coquetterie 
in most of the Russian regiments 
which make them a sight too magni- 
ficent to be described! The extreme 
care and cleanliness of their dress is 
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quite beautiful. The Cossacks of the 
guard and the Emperor’s footguard 
are all picked men, the handsomest 
of the empire. The latter are all 
gigantic ; they are composed of the 
tallest men to be found in Russia ; 
their coats are all padded to stuff out 
their chests and widen their shoul- 
ders, and therefore they really look 
like statues for fine make. Don't 
think I exaggerate, for everyone 
raves of them. The Prussians are 
fine troops, and probably much the 
better, as troops; but one cannot 
look at them after the Russians.” 


Afterwards and elsewhere she 
generally praises their conduct, 
always excepting the plundering 
Cossacks. Though some of the 
Hungarians preserved the old tra- 
ditions of the Croats and Pandours 
of Tilly and Wallenstein; and 
she remarks that both Bavarians 
and Wurtembergers had been de- 
moralised by associations with the 
French, who had been taught to 
economise the finances of La Pa- 
trie by making the war support 
itself. Indeed her opinion of the 
French was far from favourable. 
She bluntly sums up in one of the 
last of the letters by saying: “ All 
I have seen of the French people, 
and particularly the Parisians, 
makes me think them the most 
despicable set of animals.” So 
probably she may have been mis- 
taken in her first impressions, 
when the armies had begun their 
advance on Paris, and she may 
have taken time-serving civilities 
for genuine feeling. At all events 
she writes enthusiastically from 
Langres on January 26 :— 


“So here we are, far advanced in 
France, and I can only say that after 
all the places I have been in, I never 
met with hospitality and cordiality 
till here; at every place every in- 
dividual has received us with the 
most genuine delight, and though the 
country is really almost exhausted 
from the passage of so large an army 
without any magazines, the people 
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give us everything they have, and 
show an eagerness to do their utmost 
which is delightful. They all talk of 
Buonaparte exactly in the same man- 
ner, as a monster whom they detest, 
and then, with the levity and gaiety 
of the French, in the midst of their 
complaints at all they suffer under 
him, the loss of their children by the 
conscription, the ruin of commerce, 
&e., they mix it up with jokes and 
quizzes of him and les gentillesses du 
Roi de Rome.” 


All the time she was frequently 
separated from her husband, and 
unfortunately in those days there 
were no field telegraphs. She was 
never in worse embarrassment than 
at Chaumont, where she woke up 
one morning to find that she had 
been left alone and unprotected in 
the rear of the forces. It is inter- 
esting to hear how the girl-matron 
rose to the occasion, and by dint 
of threats, tips, smiles, and diplom- 
acy made her way again to the 
headquarters, where she rejoined 
her protectors. Prince Schwarz- 
enberg was her professed admirer 
and staunch friend ; but the others 
were not uninfluential :— 


“How can you ask who is Prince 
Metternich? I thought everybody 
knew the fame of so great a person, 
who is, and has been for years, the 
mainspring of all that passes on the 
Continent. He is the Emperor of 


‘Austria’s prime minister, and reckoned 
’ 


the best and deepest diplomatist going. 
He is wonderfully clever, and man- 
ages all the emperors, kings, and 
ministers, turning them round his 
little finger, and they are all afraid of 
him. . . . He is uncommonly 
agreeable and good-looking. ‘ 
The two other prime ministers are 
Nesselrode (the Emperor of Russia’s) 
a little, sharp, cunning, ugly fellow ; 
and the King of Prussia’s minister, 
Hardenberg, who is like Sir W. 
Farquhar, and gives one the idea of 
just such a good, worthy old man. 
He has de quoi to be very agreeable, 
but he is so terribly deaf that one 
must roar to him, which prevents all 
conversation.” 
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But of all the diplomatists, the 
man who impressed her most 
favourably was Caulaincourt : she 
saw much of him afterwards at 
Chatillon, whither he had been 
sent as plenipotentiary to manage 
a treaty of peace. 


“T can only say, of all the foreign- 
ers I have seen, he has by far the best 
manners, is the most perfect gentle- 
man, and the most prepossessing 
address—how vulgar! but I can't 
find other words. In person he is 
like Lord Petersham, with a touch 
of the Duke of Richmond, that is, 
his sort of very amiable smile, only 
he looks much younger; besides 
which he has an air of the Emperor 
Alexander, which he takes care to 
improve by imitating the cut of his 
hair, &c. I sat by him at dinner, and 
could not but admire the tact he 
showed in his very difficult position 
amongst us all, when a thousand 
subjects were to be avoided, and 
when a man of less tact would appear 
either too proud or too dejected. 
Then he has all the civility and 
prévenance of a Frenchman, without 
any of their insolence and forward- 
ness. I never saw a countenance so 
expressive of kindness, sweetness, and 
openness,” 


The admiration was evidently 
mutual, for— 


“T happened to say at dinner that 
I was fond of perfumes, and after 
dinner he told me, in the most oblig- 
ing way, he would despatch a courier 
to Paris with orders to bring back 
the best perfumes for me, and begged 
if there was anything I wished for 
from Paris, I would tell him and I 
should receive it in two days. This 
I refused, as I do not choose volun- 
tarily to put myself under any obli- 
gations to the Duc de Vicenza.” 


Blucher seems, in her opinion, 
to have been the only man who 
might have played the part of a 
Wellington or a Von Moltke; but 
Blucher had no authority beyond 
the Prussian camps. Though she 


liked Schwarzenberg and had good 
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reason to be grateful to him, she 
had no high opinion of his military 
capacity, and implies that Blucher 
was left unfairly to do all the hard 
fighting. In fact, when Prussians 
and Austrians were waiting on the 
will of their respective emperors, 
Marshal Vorwdrts knew his own 
mind, took the bit in his teeth, 
and would go resolutely ahead. 
But already, in the middle of 
March, a depressing cold fit had 
succeeded the excess of feverish 
hopefulness. For long the allies 
had flattered themselves that 
Buonaparte “had given up the 
game,” and that his troops were 
too demoralised to make any 
stand before Paris. So they were 
at once surprised and disheartened 
by that marvellous flying defen- 
sive campaign of his. And Lady 
Burghersh writes: ‘‘ We stand very 
differently now (God knows why) 
from what we did two months 
ago, but I am not sure a peace 
now would not save us from 
a disgraceful end.” Indeed, even 
then the fate of Europe was still 
trembling in the balance. Had 
Napoleon been stronger, or had 
Wellington been baffled in the 
south, the allies might have with- 
drawn their armies, and the Bour- 
bons might never have been re- 
stored. Alexander was still eager 
for a triumphal entry into Paris ; 
but the Austrian Emperor, perhaps 
in consideration for his daughter, 
would have gladly come to easy 
terms with Napoleon. We fancy 
a passage in a letter from Chatil- 
lon, dated the 20th March, has 
reference to a memorably momen- 
tous decision, at which Lord 
Burghersh assisted, and the cir- 
cumstances of which, as we be- 
lieve, have never been published. 
The passage is this :— 

“ Schwarzenberg, after taking a 
grand determination, and advancing 
as far as Arcis, one should imagine 
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with the intention of seeing the 
enemy, upon hearing of him at some 
distance, orders a retreat, which, on 
the — of Alexander, incited 
by Pozzo, was recalled, and returns 
this day to Bar-sur-Aube.” 


Here are the facts, as we have 
reason to know. The idea of dis- 
continuing the advance had been 
wellnigh adopted by the Russians ; 
and Schwarzenberg had not only 
ordered a retreat, but was actu- 
ally retiring, when the Emperor 
Alexander, loath to abandon his 
fixed idea, called a council around 
a camp-fire in the forest of Sonn- 
puits. Pozzo, Barclay de Tolly, 
Platoff, and all his leading gen- 
erals, were present. The autocrat 
brought his personal authority to 
bear, and a courier was despatched 
to invite the presence of Schwar- 
zenberg. The Austrian prince 
came, and was persuaded to coun- 
termand the orders for the retreat. 

But it is really time we brought 
to an end a notice which is out of 
all proportion to the bulk of the 
little book. Or we might let Lady 
Burghersh tell of the night when 
she sat unprotected, but treated 
with the utmost respect, at a 
bivouac-fire among the soldiers ; of 
her delight at receiving a package 
of tea from England, “for I had 
been drinking the horrid stuff they 
sell in France at a louis a pound” ; 
of her husband’s account of the 
grand entry into Paris, when 
Talleyrand—whom, as we know, 
it was in contemplation afterwards 
to make a Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, which would 
have been the strangest of all his 
strange transformations—was the 
first man to mount the white 
cockade ; of her anxiety to rejoin 
the army, that she might witness 
the “cockyness” of the Russians, 
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who are “ excellent fun when they 
have performed any feat”; and of 
the grand demonstration in Dijon 
theatre in honour of the Restora- 
tion, when “Cour de Lion” was 
played, the audience cheering all 
suggestive allusions, and whither 
she was “chaperoned by Lord 
Castlereagh and all the English.” 
In the great outburst of real 
or simulated enthusiasm, no one 
seems to have had a vision or a 


foreboding of the Hundred Days. 


After the storm and stress of 
the most eventful period of Euro- 
pean history, with its bloody bat- 
tles and intriguing statecraft, we 
turn with a sense of relaxation 
to Mr Selous’ adventures in the 
African jungles, pleased to find 
that English pluck and endurance 
have in no way been diminished 
among our countrymen since they 
overthrew the power of Buona- 
parte! If Mr Selous could not 
write an instructive and entertain- 
ing book, it is difficult to say who 
could. A man whose education 
has commenced at Rugby and has 
been completed by residence on 
the Continent; whose tastes for 
natural history and exploration 
have led him to brave the dangers 
of the wilderness for more than 
twenty years ; who has been gifted 
with nerves and constitution which 
are to those of other men as brass 
to clay; who has been the first 
white man to show himself in 
hidden regions of a great conti- 
nent; who has fought desperate 
battles with the most formidable 
of beasts when the odds have not 
always been on his side; who has 
provided object-lessons for the 
students of natural history in the 
greatest museums of the world; 
and who has put a climax to his 
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achievements by being one of the 
main instruments of adding a vast 
province to the English empire,— 
might well be expected to produce 
a book as distinguishable from 
those occupants of shelves which 
no gentleman’s library should be 
without, and which Charles Lamb 
held in horror. 

About ten years ago Mr Selous 
published an account of his life in 
the wilds up to that date, which was 
delightful to sportsman, natural his- 
tory student, and geographer ; but, 
full of thrilling adventure and in- 
formation as it was, it was not to 
be compared to the one now before 
us in style, in interest, and in 
weight. ‘A Hunter’s Wander- 
ings’ certainly, in our opinion, 
took rank in many ways before 
the works of Gordon Cumming, 
Harris, and other African sports- 
men and pioneers ; but it did not 
treat of such weighty themes as 
‘Travel and Adventure,’ and, by 
itself, would not have made its 
author’s reputation as anything 
but an adventurous and hardy 
Englishman. In his new book 
Mr Selous tells us of exploration 
carefully conducted with a view 
to the increase of geographical 
knowledge, and of hunting wild 
animals to procure specimens for 
the instruction of naturalists ; 
he gives us carefully thought-out 
theories about the origin of hither- 
to little-known human races, and 
the construction of archeological 
remains which have caused no 
little wild speculation. He clears 
up the real relations of England 
and Portugal with various native 
tribes arid the districts which they 
sparsely occupy, in a manner for 
which English politicians should 
be grateful. And he describes one 
of the greatest, and perhaps the 
most systematic, of the colonial 
movements which have taken place 
in our country’s history—all with 
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a simplicity and directness of 
style which remind us more of 
Defoe than of any other English 
writer. In the wild adventures 
that he describes for our entertain- 
ment, in the facts that he notes 
for the information of geographer, 
politician, or intending colonist, 
we have the further satisfaction 
of knowing that every statement 
is absolutely correct to the smallest 
tittle. Mr Selous’ name is a guar- 
antee of veracity in South Africa, 
where he is most intimately known. 
There it is sufficient to say, in 
support of any story, however 
extraordinary, “It must be true. 
Selous said it.” 

The first half of Mr Selous’ 
present book is devoted to an 
account of his journeys in South 
Central Africa subsequent to 1881, 
in continuation of his former chron- 
icles. He had contemplated as- 
suming charge of an ostrich-farm 
in Cape Colony and leading a 
settled life; but circumstances 
were too strong for him, and 
drove him again into the far in- 
terior to follow his true vocation. 
His previous success in the pur- 
suit of wild animals, and his repu- 
tation as a practical naturalist, 
had marked him as a man to be 
enlisted in the interests of science, 
and he received commissions then 
and at later periods to supply 
specimens of African fere nature 
for preservation in public collec 
tions; and the British Museum, 
the Natural History Museum at 
Kensington, the South African 
Museum at Cape Town, and other 
institutions, have been enriched by 
his labours. As a professional 
hunter he shot animals, such as 
elephants and ostriches, the value 
of whose ivory or feathers made 
them fair objects of chase—and 
animals dangerous to man or beast 
were not spared; but his hands 
were never soiled by useless 
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slaughter, and, when scientific re- 
quirements had been fulfilled, and 
the paramount necessity of food- 
supply had been met, every animal 
was allowed to pass scatheless. 
Time after time he records how, 
“as I had meat enough, I did 
not attempt to molest them.” It 
was somewhat ungenerously urged 
against Mr Selous by another 
African explorer at a public meet- 
ing in London, that he had need- 
lessly destroyed animal life. This 
is far from having been the case. 
He has told us in ‘Travel and 
Adventure’ why every victim of 
his rifle fell. His game-book has 
been seen, and we regret that he 
has not now printed its record. 
We know that we are well within 
the mark in saying that, during 
the long years continuously spent 
in the interior, the total killed was 
less than 2000 head, including 
every species, killed for every pur- 
pose—surely an example of a true 
sportsman’s moderation in the 
midst of unrivalled opportunities. 
It is much to be regretted that 
every One is not actuated by the 
same feelings. Wild animals must 
inevitably disappear before the 
advance of population, but ’tis 
pity that species should be hurried 
to extinction. Mr Selous par- 
ticularly regrets that the white 
rhinoceros (2. simus), which was 
twenty years ago a common animal 
over an enormous extent of country 
in Central South Africa, has now 
practically altogether disappeared ; 
and he believes that, in all the 
museums of Europe and America, 
there is nothing to show the student 
of natural history what the largest 
of modern mammals after the ele- 
phant was like but some _half- 
dozen skulls and a goodly number 
of anterior horns. 

Mr Selous’ adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes while hunting are 
episodes of the most enthralling de- 
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scription, but want of space forbids 
us tonotice specially more than two. 
On one occasion, while still weak 
and ill after an attack of fever, he 
came across a herd of nearly two 
hundred elephants, and would have 
had a day unexampled in elephant 
hunting, but that his best horse 
was incapacitated by an accident, 
and he had to ride a stallion which 
was subject to fits of the sulks. 
He had fired his first shot, when 


“a tuskless cow that was some dis- 
tance beyond the bull I had just fired 
at wheeled round with a loud scream, 
whirling her trunk at the same time 
high in the air, and then, dropping 
it before her chest, came rushing to- 
wards me, accompanying the charge 
with shrill and oft-repeated screams. 
At first, I suppose, she only heard 
the shot, and perhaps saw the smoke 
of the powder; but, it being perfectly 
open, she must very soon have caught 
sight of me, as she came on in the 
most determined manner. I was 
obliged to gallop away, and so take 
my eyes off the bull; but I thought 
that I would be able to shake my 
eon ee off by galloping hard for a 

undred yards or so, and could then 
circle round and get up to him again 
before he gained the shelter of the 
forest on the further side of the 
valley. 

“T now plied my stallion hard with 
the spurs, put soon found that it was 
one of his sulky days, as I could not 
get him to gallop—in fact he was 
going considerably slower than the 
enraged elephant behind him, who 
kept up a constant succession of shrill 
screams, and who, seeing that she 
was gaining on the horse, pertina- 
ciously kept up the chase, which she 
would long ago have abandoned had 
she been losing ground. Nearer and 
nearer she came, till at last I saw 
that it was getting serious, and that, 
if I did not manage to get into the 
bush and dodge her there, she would 
infallibly catch me. . . . I now made 


for a patch of rather thick machabel 

bush that projected into the valley, 

and, as I entered it, I do not think 

she was thirty yards behind me; and, 

when she first charged, she was at 
3B 
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least one hundred and fifty yards 
away, probably considerably more.” 


What a predicament to be in, to 
be on a horse that refused to exert 
its speed, with an enraged elephant 
in chase! The situation was worse 
than the worst nightmare that ever 
tortured a sleeper. 

Again: the hunter is waiting 
for the return to the carcass of a 
lion or lions by whom one of his 
oxen has been killed, concealed 
with a friend in a 


“small hut, made by first leaning 
three forked sticks together in the 
shape of a tripod, the prongs natur- 
ally supporting one another, and then 
filling in the interstices with stout 
saplings, all meeting at the common 
apex. As none of the poles were 
planted in the ground, the structure 
was by no means a strong one.” Two 
lions had been shot, “when we both 
heard an animal breathing alongside 
of our shelter, within a few feet of us, 
and the next instant a gentle shake 
given to the hut, and a noise as of one 
of the loose branches with which it 
was covered being torn off, let us 
know there was another lion in our 
neighbourhood even more enterpris- 
ing than the two that had been shot. 
It was soon evident to me that the 
animal was looking for an entrance 
to our shelter, for, after tearing off a 
few more boughs, it got to the place 
where we had crept in, but which was 
now blocked up with poles. Here it 
halted, and, from the way it kept 
touching the poles, seemed to be try- 
ing to get its = through. This was 
a little more than I had bargained for, 
and, at the risk of incurring the 
charge of inhospitality, I resolved to 
try to keep our visitor outside in the 
cold. Of course, whilst the lion was 
acting in the manner I have de- 
scribed, I, on my side, was not idle. 
As soon as I had realised what our 
visitor was trying to do, I turned 
round, and, lying on the ground, tried 
to look between the interstices of the 
_ forming the entrance to our hut. 
t was, however, so absolutely dark, 


that I could see nothing. Instant 


action was, nevertheless, necessary, 


for as the poles forming our hut were 
not fixed to the ground, the lion might 
have got its paw between two of them 
and pulled them out at any moment, 
and then, by pushing its head and 
shoulders through, would have in- 
fallibly overturned the whole struc- 
ture. To prevent such a consumma- 
tion, I now pushed the muzzle of my 
rifle between the poles, just where 
my ears told me my would-be inter- 
viewer was moving them, and, point- 
ing it upwards, holding the stock on 
the ground, pulled the trigger. Once 
more, and for the third time that 
night, the report of the rifle was 
answered by the most terrific grunt- 
ing roars it is possible to conceive, 
uttered as they were within six feet 
of our ears. I am sorry I had nota 
phonograph with me to preserve these 
powerful expressions of the feelings 
of a wounded lion. Suddenly released 
in a London drawing-room, I feel sure 
that they could not fail to produce a 
very marked effect.” 

With reference to his hunting 
experiences, Mr Selous gives some 
valuable opinions on the compara- 
tive merits of the rifles to be used 
in the chase of big game. He 
gives his verdict very decidedly 
in favour of a rifle of .450 or 
.500 bore. He, like Sir Samuel 
Baker, however, condemns the so- 
called express bullets, which, as 
he says, “are useless for anything 
but very small animals, as being 
driven at an immense velocity by 
a heavy charge of powder, they 
break all to pieces on impact, and 
merely inflict surface wounds on 
such animals as the larger African 
antelopes.” He has lately killed 
his elephants with “ the long solid 
hardened bullet of 540 grains 
and a powder charge of only 75 
grains.” 

Whatever weapons a man may 
have, the chase of dangerous game 
cannot apparently, in Mr Selous’ 
opinion, be reduced to an exact 
science, and man must not expect 
to be inevitably the conqueror in 
all encounters. He says, ‘every 
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one who hunts big game ought 
to be prepared to take some 
chances; and, after all, if the 
element of danger were entirely 
eliminated, where would the fun 
come in?” He evidently agrees 
with Adam Lindsay Gordon, the 
Australian poet, who puts the 
same idea in verse— 


“There never was any game worth a 
rap 
For a sensible man to play, 
Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could by any chance find its way.” 


In his intercourse with all the 
various savage tribes which he 
came across in his wanderings, 
Mr Selous seems almost always to 
have maintained friendly relations, 
and never to have exerted force 
either in defence, or to procure 
food, or to push his way. He paid 
for everything he required, and, 
indeed, generally appears to have 
come as a providence to the natives, 
in providing them with a supply 
of meat when they were starving, 
which their feeble means could 
not have procured, or in deliver- 
ing them from destructive animals 
which had preyed upon men and 
domestic beasts. Few explorers 
have been able to produce such a 
clean record or have maintained so 
high a standard of conduct amidst 
exasperating and inferior races, 
some of whom, in the bitterness 
of his soul, is obliged to call 
“filthy, soulless, sordid, mean, and 
vermin-swarming savages,” On one 
occasion only did his tact, con- 
fidence, and straightforward deal- 
ing fail in their effect. He had 
pushed north of the Zambesi to 
the country of the Mashukulumbwi. 
There his camp was treacherously 
attacked at night, his goods looted, 
his followers dispersed and killed 
(twelve men were killed and six 
wounded out of twenty-five), and 
he himself barely escaped, to find 
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himself “a solitary Englishman, 
alone in Central Africa, in the 
midst of a hostile country, without 
blankets or anything else but what 
he stood in, and a rifle with four 
cartridges.” The story of the 
manner in which he eventually 
made his escape is one of the most 
exciting in the book, and is a 
testimony to an amount of pluck, 
endurance, and self-reliance which 
is the heritage of very few men. 

The one native who with his 
people appears rightly to merit 
Mr Selous’ confidence and esteem, 
is Khama, the Bechuana chief of 
Bamangwato. His growing civi- 
lisation and his Christianity are, 
we believe, relics of the work of 
Moffat and Livingstone, and they 
bear practical fruit; for his con- 
stant courtesy and kindness to 
white men are proverbial, and the 
wild Bakalahari have, “ under his 
kind and just rule, attained to a 
certain degree of civilisation, and 
now form an interesting illustra- 
tion of a people in a transition 
stage from utter barbarism to a 
more advanced condition.” Kha- 
ma has supplied them with seed 
corn, and he and his headmen 
“have given them cattle, sheep, 
and goats to tend for them, from 
which they obtain a constant sup- 
ply of milk. So that it may be 
said that Khama has successfully 
commenced the work of converting 
a tribe of miserable nomadic sav- 
ages into a happy pastoral people.” 
Khama also came to the aid of the 
Mashunaland expedition at a most 
critical time; and Mr Selous 
says :— 

“T have never yet seen Khama’s 
aid acknowledged or even referred 
to, and I therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that, in my opinion, 
he, by his hearty co-operation, in 
every way and whenever called upon, 
with the leaders of the expedition 
to Mashunaland, not only rendered 
inestimable services to the British 
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South Africa Company, but earned 
the gratitude of all Englishmen who 
are interested in British expansion in 
South Africa.” 


At the present time, when it has 
become necessary to protect in arms 
our settlements in Mashunaland 
from the threatening war-cloud of 
Matabili impis, Mr Selous’ account 
of Lo Bengula and his people is 
of the utmost interest and value. 
The history of their old expedi- 
tions and raids shows them to be 
fierce, bloody, ruthless marauders, 
and they seem to be by no means 
lacking in the audacity and tough- 
ness which may make them for- 
midable foes to an infant colony. 
It is perfectly evident, however, 
that whatever power or influence 
for harm they now may possess, it 
can only be temporary, and that, 
like their relations the Zulus, they 
must in the end be shattered as a 
military power before European 
civilisation, and most probably be- 
come a happier people in conse- 
quence. 

The Dutch Boers in South 
Africa have been a much-abused 
people in late years, and Mr 
Selous strongly combats the pre- 
judice which has so unfortunately 
been formed against them. He 
says :— 


“Wherever their confidence has not 
been abused, however, I say it with- 
out fear of contradiction, no people 
in the world can be more genuinely 
kind and hospitable to strangers than 
the South African Dutch, whether in 
the Transvaal, in the Free State, or the 
Cape Colony ; and besides hospital- 
ity, they possess, in such an eminent 
degree, so many of the qualities that 
Englishmen profess to admire, that, 
with a better knowledge of one an- 
other, the two races would, I feel 
sure, soon shake off their mutual pre- 
judices and agree to work together 
for the common good and advance- 
ment of the best interests of South 
Africa. I, who, during the 
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twenty years which I have spent in 
South Africa, have been intimate] 
acquainted with many Boer families, 
have a right to say something on the 
subject.” 


In contradistinction to his opin- 
ion of the Dutch Boers, Mr Selous 
can say nothing that is good of 
the Portuguese African colonists, 
Their method of administering the 
territories to which they lay claim 


is by giving them as pragos to ° 


Capitao Mors, generally black 
men, or men with the smallest 


‘mixture of European blood. Each 


Capitao Mor pays an annual rental 
for his prago, and no questions are 
asked as to the amount of taxes 
he exacts from the natives. There 
is no advance in civilisation, and 
the system is followed by all the 
evils which might be expected. 
Of some Portuguese gentlemen he 
is able to speak in the highest 
terms, as men courteous and 
kindly, “imbued with the spirit 
of the old Portuguese navigators, 
.. . but a few such men cannot 
regenerate a decaying nation.” 
We have not space to discuss 
Mr Selous’ descriptions of Ma- 
shunaland—its uplands, its rivers, 
and its probable mineral wealth, 
which mark out that vast region, 
now almost uninhabited, as an 
outlet for some of England’s over- 
flowing population; nor can we 
enter upon his theories concerning 
the ancient buildings there to be 
found, though we confess that, in 
logical probability, we find them 
more acceptable than those put 
forward by more pretentious stu- 
dents. The story of the acquisi- 
tion of Mashunaland has never 
been better told than by Mr 
Selous, and, modest as he is, he 
cannot help showing how much 
the completion of that great na- 
tional work owed to his advice 
and guidance. He rightly says, 
“Tt is due to Mr Cecil Rhodes 
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alone, I cannot too often repeat, 
that to-day our country’s flag flies 
over Mashunaland.” But next to 
Mr Rhodes, there can be nobody 
to whom England should be more 
grateful in the matter than to Mr 
Selous himself. There is one par- 
ticular feature in the book before 
us which we must notice, and that 
is its singular fairness and justice 
of tone. The author finds excuses 
for, and says kindly things of, even 
those who have not treated him 
well; and, devoted to his coun- 
try’s interest as he is, he says: 
“JT would not have Portugal 
jockeyed or bullied out of a single 
inch of territory to which she can 
prove any real claim.” 

Mr Selous is now in Mashuna- 
land. When he heard of the pos- 
sibility of trouble there, he at once 
gave up a lucrative engagement in 
America, saying, “I consider it 
my duty to lend a hand to my 
countrymen in Mashunaland at a 
time when every rifle may possibly 
be necessary to save the country 
from destruction.” We take leave 
of him for the present as an Eng- 
lishman “true in word and tried 
in deed,” and very cordially recom- 
mend every one to read ‘Travel 
and Adventure in South - East 
Africa.’ 


Like Mr Selous, Mr Moray 
Brown is thoroughly at home in 
the jungle, and has successfully 
tried conclusions with its most 
dangerous denizens during his 
sojourn in India. But his gun 
is often heard on the breezy 
British moorlands, while his, rod 
has been plied with deadly skill 
on our best salmon-rivers. The 
two very interesting and well- 
written volumes published under 
the title of ‘Stray Sport’! deserve 
special notice for two reasons. 
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They include descriptions of sport 
both in India and Ceylon, as well 
as in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ; and, to confine ourselves for 
the present to the boar and the 
tiger, we have, first of all, to notice 
the remarkable freshness which 
the author has imparted to topics 
by this time tolerably familiar to 
all lovers of sporting literature. 
In the days of the Old Forest 
Ranger, Indian sport was almost 
virgin soil in the hands of the 
literary workman. His pictures 
of tiger-shooting and boar-spearing, 
and the jolly party of sportsmen in 
the jungle, came upon the public 
as a complete novelty; and less 
command of the pen than was 
possessed by this accomplished 
writer would have been sufficient 
to win lasting popularity for his 
pages. But since the great success 
which attended these graphic 


‘sketches the mine has been in- 


defatigably worked, and volume 
after volume has issued from 
the press, teeming with more or 
less sensational accounts of the big 
game of Asia and Africa, till one 
would have thought that, as far as 
general interest is concerned, the 
subject was wellnigh exhausted. 
It has been reserved for Moray 
Brown, however, to show that 
it is not, and that the field has 
not been so thoroughly explored 
but what literary laurels were still 
to be gathered in it hy one who 
had the root of the matter in him. 
We have read this officer’s descrip- 
tion of his first tiger as if we had 
never read a tiger-hunt before. 
Every little detail is worked in 
with consummate skill, and noth- 
ing overdone. We stand by his 
side in the ravine, share his breath- 
less anxiety while waiting for the 
wild beast to appear, are equally 
excited as he is by the prelim- 
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inary rustle of the peacock and 
the sudden burst of the chital 
flying from the advancing beaters, 
and are rooted to the spot in 
mingled awe, surprise, and admira- 
tion, as noiselessly and suddenly 
the tiger himself appears before us. 
This is the best part of the de- 
scription; but the shooting that 
follows is admirable in its way too. 
This particular tiger, when killed, 
measured nine feet six inches, and 
his death is followed up by some 
details concerning the average 
length of tigers, and the travellers’ 
tales which have been told con- 
cerning them : but these are rather 
for the naturalist than the sports- 
man. 

Mr Moray Brown is of opinion 
that full justice has never been 
done to the boar, to his gameness, 
his courage, and the sport he is 
capable of affording. The author, 


who seems to be something of a 


scholar, should remember that 
Virgil ranks the boar with the 
lion. In the famous hunting 
party, which ended so unhappily 
for Dido, the young Ascanius, 
growing tired of pursuing only 
deer, longs for the appearance of 
some nobler game,— 


‘*Optat aprum, aut fulvum descendere 
monte leonem.” 


And both Homer and Virgil have 
given us vivid pictures of the boar 
at bay, in illustration of the 
prowess of heroes and the terror 
with which they inspire their as- 
sailants. The boar himself is ad- 
mirably described in the Iliad— 


** @fhywr Aevkdy dddvTa pweTa yraurTHor 
yévucow,” 


His high qualities were fully re- 
cognised by the ancients, and it 
cannot be said that he wants a 
vates sacer among the moderns 
after the song in his honour which 
our author has given us. ‘Tis the 
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spear who speaks, referring to his 
master :— 


‘** No longer, I ween, 
Shall he balance my blade so sharp and 
so keer, 
Or redden its point in the crimson 
gore, 
That flows from the veins of an old 
grey boar.” 


The author has at all events an 
artist’s eye, whatever his preten- 
sions to the name of poet. And 
the description of the camp at 
evening, given at page 206 of the 
first volume, displays literary 
ability of a high order. 

Our second reason for com- 
mending these volumes to the 
notice of the public is this—that 
when on the subject of partridge- 
shooting Mr Moray Brown con- 
siders the respective merits of the 
driving system and of shooting 
over dogs with strict impartiality. 
It is rare to take up a sporting book 
at the present day without finding 
the advocates of these two methods 
attacking each other with an acri- 
mony totally out of proportion to 
the subject. The driving cham- 
pion sneering at the pointer and 
setter man as a benighted fogey, a 
silly enthusiast who lets his imagin- 
ation get the better of his reason, 
or perhaps a jealous and splenetic 
shooter who only rails at driving 
and big bags because the grapes 
are sour; the lover of dogs, on 
the other hand, denouncing his 
opponent as no real sportsman, a 
fellow that cares only for knock- 
ing the birds over, and _noth- 
ing. at all for the pursuit of 
them,—who is ignorant of their 
haunts and habits, and, in short, 
totally indifferent to the noble 
science of woodcraft, to say 
nothing of natural history and 
scenery. Between these rival 
schools, hating each other as 
keenly as Nominalists and Real- 
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ists, Moray Brown steers a middle 
course, and sums up the argu- 
ments in favour of each with 
great fairness. The chief justifi- 
cation of driving is that where 
great quantities of birds are kept, 
it is impossible to kill enough of 
them in any other way, and that 
it is only by the preservation of 
them in great numbers that the 
public market can be supplied. 
On the comparative pleasure 
afforded by the two plans it is 
idle to dogmatise. Every man 
to his taste. Our author has a 
very interesting account of a day’s 
driving, in which he shows, what 
every one who has practised it 
knows to be the case, that it has 
its own particular attractions and 
special kind of excitement, which 
many real sportsmen may think 
nearly, if not quite, as delightful 
as the sensations experienced in 
walking up to a good point. This 
does not appear to be the writer's 
own view, for when we turn to 
the companion picture of a day 
with the dogs, and look on this 
and on that, it is not difficult to 
see where the author’s heart is. 
Here, then, is a man familiar 
with sport in every shape, who 
knows as much of driving par- 
tridges as Sir Ralph Payne Gal- 
wey, and as much of pointers and 
setters as Colonel Hawker, who 
is no fogey or sentimentalist, but 
a vigorous modern sportsman, de- 
claring deliberately that shooting 
over dogs can still be practised 
successfully in England, and that 
it affords “‘more real enjoyment ” 
than the fashion of driving, though 
that too is not to be despised, 
“as it calls for not only much 
woodcraft in the arrangement of 
the drive, but also skill on the 
part of the shooters.” Both these 
assertions are indisputable, though 
we doubt whether driven birds, 
for which you are fully prepared, 
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are really harder to hit than birds 
which rise in a covey; and we 
fancy that those who find them so 
difficult are mostly men who have 
never learned the knack of it in 
their youth. By the by, is Mr 
Moray Brown correct in saying 
that Frenchmen ever afford “ rock- 
eting” shots? We have always 
thought that one great drawback 
to their undoubted usefulness for 
driving was the fact that, as a 
rule, they fly so much lower than 
the English partridge, and seldom 
if ever come over the tops of the 
trees. 

* A Day on the Outsides,” which 
means beating the hedgerows for 
pheasants before shooting the 
covers, betrays the same kind of 
sporting taste which makes Moray 
Brown love shooting over dogs. 
He likes to hunt for his game; 
and to see two good spaniels 
threading a really good hedge, is 
a treat indeed to such as share 
our author’s views. A _ spaniel 
is so fond of the sport, he looks 
round to his master for sympathy 
and approval with such speaking 
glances, he brings up the bird or 
rabbit which he put out to him 
with such manifest pride and satis- 
faction, that in our opinion he 
beats all other dogs as a shooting 
companion. The Sussex spaniel, 
or a cross between the Sussex and 
the Irish, or the Sussex and the 
old English water-spaniel are our 
own favourites. Clumbers are 
more fashionable, and some people 
prefer the black-and-tan Norfolk 
spaniels. But we never found 
either of them such good company 
as the water-spaniel. We should, 
perhaps, make an exception in 
favour of the Irish; but then 
these are becoming very scarce ; 
and many that are sold as such, 
with sometimes good pedigrees, 
turn out very inferior dogs. 

There are several chapters on 
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mixed shooting, comprising some 
very well-deserved panegyrics on 
bags containing a little of every- 
thing, say a leash of pheasants, 
two brace of birds, five or six rab- 
bits, a hare, a woodcock, two or 
three snipe, and a duck. That 
is his idea of real sport, and we 
must say we entirely agree with 
him. 
‘Let grandeur hear with a disdainful 
smile, 
The short and simple annals of the 
poor.” 


The question is, who enjoys him- 
self most? Which eats his dinner 
with the keener relish and finds 
the richer flavour in his food, an 
alderman, surfeited with turtle and 
venison, or a tired curate dining on 
a mutton-chop? The sport that 
we work for, like the food that we 
work for, tastes the best, to say 
nothing of the fact that half the 
fun of real sport lies in the pursuit, 
as well as in the slaughter, of your 
game. 

* A November Day in Buchan” 
is a good chapter if only for the 
account of the wounded roe, show- 
ing the danger of trusting entire- 
ly to an ordinary retriever. The 
author shot at a roe and hit her 
hard, but she went on at best pace, 
diving into the thickest part of the 
wood, and apparently lost for good. 
He put his retriever on her, who 
followed up her trail, and came 
back again in about five minutes, 
looking very much done up and 
somewhat ashamed of himself. 
*T told you so,” said our author 
to his keeper, “‘ we'll never see the 
beast again, and goodness knows 
where your dog is gone!” The 
keeper’s dog was a spaniel named 
Bob. 


“*She’s no’ gone far, sir,’ was the 
answer, ‘and Bob will have got 
hold of her, I’m thinking. We'll just 
wak on and see. Well, we did 
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‘wa’k on,’ and with the result that, 
some 300 yards on in the covert, we 
saw a white patch down by the burn. 
‘He’s got her!’ exclaimed Cameron 
excitedly, as he scrambled down the 
bank. Yes, it was quite true. There 
was the deer lying on its back with 
its head in the little burn, whilst Bob 
was making frantic efforts to pull her 
out, and the white patch we had seen 
was the fur on the deer’s stomach.” 


This is a graphic little touch : 
and the whole story shows how 
much we ought to be on our guard 
against dogs who have learned to 
be deceivers. In this case Sam 
the retriever had found the deer 
too heavy for him to carry, and 
had left it where it was. We once 
had an old spaniel, an excellent dog 
otherwise, who, rather than follow 
a wounded bird into a place he did 
not like, would try to persuade us 
that it was somewhere else, and 
would pretend to hunt eagerly for 
it thirty or forty yards away from 
the spot where he knew it to be 
all the time. There are dogs, too, 
who are very reluctant to carry 
game when they think that you 
are near enough to pick it up for 
yourself. Sometimes, however, 
they are really too tired to do 
it ; and we once saw a dog sit 
down upon a wounded hare which 
he had overtaken, but was too 
much exhausted to take between 
his jaws. 

Exchanging the gun for the rod, 
our author still continues to hold 
fast our attention. The capture 
of the “demon trout” is a capital 
bit of description; but in these 
chapters Mr Moray Brown’s power 
of word-painting is the most con- 
spicuous, the following bit being 
equal, in our opinion, to anything 
in Mr Kingsley’s ‘“ Chalk Stream 
Studies.” 


“How lovely the country looks !— 
fresh and green, with every bank and 
meadow ablaze with the pale prim- 
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rose and yellow cowslip, purple orchis 
and wild hyacinth just bursting into 
bloom. How sweet the pure country 
air! how soothing the ripple of 
water! And if the fish are shy, is all 
enjoyment fled? Surely not. There 
is much to delight the eye, ear, 
and mind—much food for obser- 
vation and reflection. What a wealth 
of bird-life is all around us! From 
yonder hazel and oak coppice comes 
the defiant crow of a cock pheasant 
as he flaps his wings in a bellicose 
challenge. A brace of partridges, dis- 
turbed in the next field by a shep- 
herd and his dog, come skimming 
over the bank, and, unobservant of 
our presence, settle and then run for 
a few yards. A kingfisher, radiant 
in all the glories of his blue back and 
reddish - white breast, darts up the 
stream ; then, catching sight of some 
finny prey, hovers hawk-like for a 
moment over a pool before dropping 
like a stone into its depth ; and then, 
emerging foiled, takes up a post of 
future observation on a dead branch 
that overhangs the stream. Flitting 
up the gnarled blackthorn fence that 
borders the stream, I note the chaf- 
finch, the bullfinch with his bright 
breast and black velvet cap—the 
caricature of a fox-hunter. On yon 
tall elm a thrush is pouring out his 
love-song to his mate, who is pro- 
bably not far off attending to her 
domestic duties. There in yonder 
orchard, in the fork of an apple-tree, 
a couple of missel-thrushes, ‘storm- 
cocks, or ‘holm-screeches, as they 
are termed down west—those fugle- 
men of spring—have their nest, and 
are screeching and making such a 
fuss that probably denotes a prowling 
cat is not far off. Wrens al willow- 
warblers are hopping and twisting 
about the gnarled roots of hornbean, 
thorn, and hazel, where the debris 
washed down by the winter floods 
lies thick. On a brier bush, which 
later on will be starred all over with 
the pale, fragrant pink blossoms of 
the dog-rose, a robin sits confidingly, 
knowing he is perfectly safe, even 
from that bloodthirsty and destruc- 
tive animal the schoolboy. Hunting 
their way up a hazel-covered bank, 
a whole army of titmice—the long- 
tailed tit, the blue tit, the greater 
tit, and the Cole tit—are combining 
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business with “pleasure, indulging in 
bird gymnastics and seeking food 
simultaneously. ‘ Yah - yah - yah,’ 
comes a harsh cry, and over us, in 
his curious up-and-down flight, flies 
a green woodpecker. Soon he alights 
on a venerable tree, and the regular 
hammer - like ‘tap-tap’ that comes 
from the locality shows that he of the 
green garb and scarlet cap has hit 
upon treasure-trove in the shape of 
insect-life.” ; 


Some sportsmen we verily be- 
lieve despise anything like enthu- 
siasm for the beauties of nature, 
and either believe it to be affecta- 
tion in others, or else hold that it 
is inconsistent with real business, 
like the man of old times who 
held that conversation was the 
bane of good company. Such per- 
sons are of course incurables, and 
we leave them to the enjoyment 
of their own fancied superiority. 
All we can say is that the man 
who can fill up the time between 
his shots by drinking in the beauty 
of the tinted woodlands seems to 
us to get two pleasures where the 
other man only gets one. The 
illustrations to this charming book 
are not to be passed over in silence. 
“ He’s got her!” or Bob with the 
roe-deer, is capital. The pan- 
ther and the lady is also very 
good; and the frontispiece to the 
first volume, “The tiger’s sign- 
manual,” likewise deserves great 
praise. We should say the same 
of the duck-scene which forms the 
frontispiece to the second volume, 
did there not seem to be some- 
thing wrong with the shooter's 
right shoulder. The general effect, 
however, is very lifelike. 

On the whole, the book is one of 
the best of the kind we have met 
with for a long time ; but as praise 
is always better relished when 
seasoned with a pinch of cen- 
sure, we would venture to suggest 
that the author too often repeats 
himself, and that he has certain 
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stock - phrases which figure too 
frequently in his narrative. Like- 
wise, we would take the liberty 
of saying that his pipe is too 
often in his mouth, in both 
senses of the word. That men 
smoke when out shooting goes 
without saying, and it is surely 
unnecessary to mention the fact 
every time he lights up. Let our 
friend put ¢hat in his pipe and 
smoke it. We trust the charge 
will not be found otherwise than 
mild. Mr Moray Brown would 
probably take refuge in the ad- 
mission that he makes no preten- 
sion to style, and that his pages 
are only written for sportsmen, 
and not for the general public. 
But, in the first place, it is a libel 
on sportsmen to suppose that 
they cannot appreciate style ; and 
a libel on sport to imply that it 
cannot be described truthfully in 
language of literary elegance. In 
the second place, this genial writer 
shows over and over again that he 
does possess the gift of writing in 
a marked degree, and we cannot 
therefore allow him to shelter him- 
self under the aforesaid plea. The 
blemishes we have mentioned are 
very trifling, it must be owned ; 
yet they would be better away, as 
they sometimes mar the effect of 
picturesque or stirring passages. 
For we must repeat once more 
that Mr Moray Brown does not 
belong to the school of hard and 
dry sporting writers, who just 
give facts and rules and nothing 
else. He belongs to that school 
which has made sporting litera- 
ture, in the language of Mr 
Kingsley, “a tenth Muse,”—words 
which have been adopted as a 
motto by another writer of the 
same class, Mr T. E. Kebbel, and 
which are at least equally appli- 
cable to ‘Stray Sport.’ 
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Mr Kebbel is one of those 
writers of whom we wish there 
were more, neither bookworm nor 
bookmaker, but with a hearty 
appreciation and deep knowledge 
of the surroundings of old English 
cultivated life, while he is able to 
record his impressions in language 
of the most polished order, with 
admirable fidelity. He is thor- 
oughly alive to the charm of 
roving in the fields of rural 
England for the benefit of health 
and observation, as well as for the 
pursuit of game. Whether he 
discourses of the first grouse,! 
happiest era in the sportsman’s 
memory—pleasure by ricochet—or 
tells of his farmhouse lodgings, or 
dilates upon the peculiarities of the 
keeper and his subordinates, he 
is always observant, genial, and 
elegant. He takes us down the 
most perfumed glades and sunniest 
hedgerows, beguiling the way with 
clever sympathetic talk, free from 
prejudice or cant. He has a hearty, 
it may be an excessive, antipathy 
to vermin, furred, feathered, or 
decked in any kind of false pre- 
tences, yet he never loses his 
temper or forgets his natural 
kindliness. 

He is hard, for instance, upon 
the owl, a bird which, from its 
association with Minerva, might 
have met with more lenient treat- 
ment ; but he treats the pleas put 
forward by “ Philornis,” in favour 
of what he calls the “ malefactors,” 
with a gentle argumentative tol- 
erance which disarms criticism— 
in fact, he is the apologist for a 
rule of severity, which one can see 
he would not be the first to prac- 
tise. The gamekeeper could not 
have a better champion of his view 
of the double-sided shield than Mr 
Kebbel ; and while not inclined to 
admit perhaps all that he says 
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against a very interesting class of 
creatures which live on the border- 
land of human tolerance, we should 
not be afraid to take our cue from 
a writer who “ would rather have 
the naturalist appeal to the higher 
instincts of the sportsman, and to 
tastes in harmony with his own, 
than wrangle over the habits of 
hawks and crows, about which he 
can hardly be better informed than 
those who spend their lives among 
them.” 

The fathomless ignorance of the 
smatterer extends even to the 
realm of sport; books like Mr 
Kebbel’s charming little volume 
are easily read ; and we may hope 
that they may have some effect in 
diminishing the absolute nonsense 
too generally indulged in by those 
who only see one side of every 
question. 


As we turn from Sport to Fic- 
tion, the name of Robert Louis 
Stevenson naturally attracts our at- 
tention. Mr Stevenson, although 
he has made his home in the islands 
of the Pacific, has still a kindly 
passion for Old Scotland. What 
is more to the purpose, as far as 
his readers and admirers are con- 
cerned, his recollections of scenes 
and places are vivid as ever. He 
still loves to make us listen to the 
old Scottish speech, with its ex- 
pressive epithets and its quaint 
turns of phraseology. ‘ Catriona’! 
is the long-promised continuation 
of ‘Kidnapped,’ and the sequel 
loses nothing by comparison with 
its predecessor. The story is more 
compact, if somewhat less thrill- 
ing; there is more of strictly ver- 
acious historical incident, more 
play of character ; and David Bal- 
four himself is developed with 
great skill,—though possibly there 
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is some abuse of the exaggeration 
of romance in his display of mar- 
vellous resource, in the precocious 
worldly wisdom which comes un- 
failingly to the aid of his straight- 
forward honesty, and in the self- 
reliance he displays in physical or 
intellectual difficulties. We meet 
David again, very much as we left 
him. He is an innocent castaway 
in the streets of Edinburgh, though 
he has come into his patrimonial 
inheritance and has comfortable 
credit with the merchants of the 
British Linen Company. His only 
guide is a bank porter, burdened 
with a bag of cash ; and besides the 
inevitable cares of riches, he has 
other and more urgent anxieties 
which shape the course of the 
plot. The youth who was kid- 
napped, and is to be kidnapped 
again, is the victim of circum- 
stances beyond his control. He is 
involuntarily mixed up in the re- 
sults of intrigues of which he is 
innocent, and of conspiracies with 
which he had no sort of concern. 
He has got to clear himself, by 
frank explanation to the great 
legal authorities. But his examin- 
ation is sure to become embarras- 
sing, for he must clear himself of 
complicity in the Appin murder, 
and if possible secure the safety 
of his Jacobite comrade, Alan 
Breck. What weighs on him and 
embarrasses him most, is a case of 
conscience. James of the Glens 
lies in prison, and the Government 
have determined to hang him, 
partly pour encourager les autres, 
but chiefly out of complacency to 
the all-powerful Campbells. David 
resolves to save James if he can, 
and risks himself heroically with 
that laudable object. The story 
turns in great measure upon those 
attempts and their ultimate fail- 
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ure ; for in those times State policy 
took precedence of justice, and men 
in high place and of fair repu- 
tation never scrupled to stretch 
a point for the advantage of the 
Government they supported. 

So we have a series of vivid 
pictures of Scotland after the ris- 
ing of the ’45, and of its society as 
it had been demoralised in an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion, and under a 
somewhat arbitrary reign of ter- 
ror. David seeks an interview 
with a respectable writer, secretly 
inclined to the interests of the 
proscribed Jacobites. Quoth the 
writer, who called himself by the 
royal name of Stewart, ‘The clan 
and the name that goes before all. 
It’s just what you said yourself. 
My father learned it to me, and 
a bonny trade I have of it. Treason 
and traitors, and the smuggling of 
them out and in.” He carefully 
closes the door before whispering 
in consultation, and his confiden- 
tial clerk is trusted to go between, 
for arranging with the smuggling 
skippers for the exportation of 
“traitors and rebels.” No wonder 
the worthy man was cautious, for 
the good town swarmed with spies 
and suborners in the Government 
pay. When David obtains access 
to the King’s Advocate, he is sur- 
prised and confounded by the 
cordiality of his reception. But 
his natural astuteness attributes it 
to the real cause,—that the Advo- 
cate, who, nevertheless, has really 
taken a fancy to him, hopes to 
make use of him as a tool or decoy- 
bird. Already, in the close where 
the Advocate resides, he has scraped 
acquaintance with the romantically 
named Catriona. She is attended 
by a half-dozen of wild gillies from 
the Lennox, and there is not a six- 
pence in the party. David chival- 
rously comes to the rescue by ad- 
vancing that coin, which is to be 
expended on snuff for James More, 
the son of Rob Roy and father of 
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Catriona. If David falls desper- 
ately in love, the connection other- 
wise does not commend itself. The 
girl, who is the soul of purity and 
truth, tries hard to believe in 
her disreputable parent. James 
is a type of the men who have 
been demoralised by the unsettled 
times. His courage is unimpeach- 
able, and had he had a free foot 
on his native heath, he might have 
lived feared and respected by cat- 
eran and blackmailer. But he is 
outlawed and beggared. Yet he 
clings to the life which has been 
forfeited and made almost worth- 
less. With a braggart assump- 
tion of dignity and self-respect, he 
is ready to stoop to any mean- 
ness to save his neck or replenish 
his purse. Still more odious is the 
conduct of Simon of Lovat, the 
heir and the namesake of a more 
notorious father. With all the 
suppleness, as well as the guile 
of the serpent, he is suing out 
a pardon and the reversal of his 
attainder, by aiding the law-ofticers 
of the Crown against the party he 
has deserted. Such are the men 
with whom David Balfour has to 
deal, and it need not be said he 
must have his wits about him. 
He is a remarkable but not un- 
natural mixture of courage, shrewd- 
ness, generosity, and thrift. He 
has profited wonderfully by his 
lessons in the school of misfortune 
and adventure, and inspires regard 
or respect that is slightly tinctured 
by ridicule. However formidable 
the occasion, he always rises to it. 

The beautiful Catriona becomes 
his guiding star; but even for 
Catriona he will not deviate from 
the path of honour, nor, to do her 
justice, does she try to persuade 
him. Nevertheless he has natural 
searchings of heart when he is 
staking his own life in his efforts 
to save the life of the innocent. 
Conscience always has the best of 
it in the end, although the risks 
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are real enough. Kidnapped again, 
for a time he loses his liberty, and 
is consigned to the company of 
wild Highlanders in the dismal 
solitude of the Bass. David makes 
the best of that dreary situation, 
and so does Mr Stevenson. There 
are picturesque descriptions of the 
ruins of the old castle which had 
echoed the sighs and prayers of 
the martyrs for the Covenant ; and 
recollections are revived of mem- 
orable apparitions of the Great 
Enemy, who came in the guise 
of humanity to vex the souls of 
the saints. “Black Andie’s Tale 
of Tod Lapraik” is a dramatic 
story of witchery and sorcery, 
and we can fancy how greatly it 
gained in the telling, to the accom- 
paniments of the moaning of the 
surf and the wild screams of the 
sea-fowl. 

The parting from Alan Breck 
was a touching one, when David, 
looking wistfully at the skiff which 
was bearing his friend to the brig 
in the offing, walks resolutely back 
into the ambush which, as he well 
knows, is awaiting him. The 
friends were destined to meet 
again in the venerable collegiate 
city of Leyden, where David, 
with a virtue worthy of Joseph, 
triumphantly surmounts more 
severe temptation. Mr Steven- 
son treats the matter with much 
discretion; but seldom has a 
French novelist devised a more 
delicate situation. Catriona has 
embarked for Holland in the same 
ship as her lover. Her thought- 
less and selfish parent has left 
her to land almost penniless, and 
even the thrifty David is some- 
what scandalised when his angel 
haggles with the boatman over 
the fare. When she explains that 
she has only a solitary shilling in 
her purse, disapproval is changed 
for remorse and compassion. The 
girl, helpless and speechless in a 
foreign land, throws herself con- 
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fidingly on her companion’s pro- 
tection and charity. She passes 
as his sister, and as a sister he 
treats her, in the rooms that open 
into each other in their Leyden 
lodging. Her simple Highland 
innocence can neither appreciate 
nor admire his heroic efforts at 
keeping a cautious distance. She 
is jealous of the dull books in 
which he pretends to busy him- 
self, and at last, in a burst of 
Highland impetuosity, she speaks 
out. Almost too late she dimly 
realises the danger of the mine 
over which she has been living, 
and David for a moment has her 
honour at his mercy. He has 
strength to thrust the temptation 
from him, and double-lock an in- 
tervening door; but we know not 
what might have happened on the 
morrow, had not James More, who 
for once should have been the 
bien venu, put in an unexpected 
appearance. That shabby scoun- 
drel plays the watchful and digni- 
fied father, although he trades un- 
blushingly on David’s love, and 
lives unscrupulously at his expense. 
With serious misunderstandings 
and further exciting incidents, the 
story is brought up to a dramatic 
conclusion, and, thanks to the op- 
portune interference of Alan Breck, 
the course of true love runs smooth 
in the end. David gets rid of his 
very undesirable father-in-law, who 
meets a better fate than he de- 
serves, and dies peaceably in his 
bed. Undoubtedly it is to the 
Celtic shrewdness of Alan that the 
lovers are directly indebted for 
their happiness. Here is a turn 
or two of the kindly Scottish 
speech. Alan says to the de- 
sponding lover, “‘It sticks in my 
mind that ye’ll have made some 
kind of bauchle; and if I was 
you, I would have a try at her 
again.’ 
«Would ye so, man, Alan?’ 
“¢T would e’en’t,’ says he.” 
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And the Highland gentleman, 
when first presented, pays his fair 
countrywoman a_ graceful and 
characteristic compliment. ‘ Well, 
well! and so this is the young 
lady at the last of it! David, 
ye’re an awful poor hand at a de- 
scription.” 

Some of the secondary Scottish 
characters are excellent. There 
is pawky Mr Balfour of Pilrig, who 
shows all due hospitality to his dis- 
tant kinsman, giving besides a 
guarded letter of introduction to 
the King’s Advocate, which can- 
not possibly get himself into 
trouble. There is Mrs Ogilvy or 
‘Lady Allardice,” who uses great 
freedom of speech, and does not 
stick at what the Americans call 
a swear-word in conversation, but 
who nevertheless is clearly a lady, 
every inch of her. There is the 
beautiful and witty daughter of 
the King’s Advocate, who may pos- 
sibly grow into an outspoken Lady 
Allardice in old age ; and there is 
Black Andie, the puritanical smug- 
gler, who contrives to keep the 
peace between his conscience and 
his interests, and who philosophi- 
cally remarks, when conspiring 
to hang an innocent Highlandman, 
“* Ay, it’s a peety about that; but 
ye see in this world, the way 
God made it, we cannae just get 
a'thing that we want.” 


Whatever may be said of Mr 
Grant Allen’s novels of society, 
they certainly do not belong to 
the realistic school. We suspect 
the select circles of Mentone would 
resent the ‘Scallywag’! as cari- 
cature. Nevertheless it has the 
undeniable recommendations of 
being exciting, lively, and read- 
able. The author has turned to 
good account those sojourns at 
Cap St Martin, with which his 
laudatory letters to the journals 
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have made us familiar. There are 
delightful sketches of the scenery 
of the Riviera; of vistas in val- 
leys clothed with lemon-groves, 
with clumps of the gnarled olives 
shrouded ‘in their grey foliage ; of 
the picturesque gorges and bold 
mountain-peaks ; of villages cling- 
ing to the perpendicular cliffs; 
and of the glorious views over the 
azure sea. These are all sketched 
to the life, after much familiar 
communing with that picturesque 
nature; but for the figures intro- 
duced in the foreground, it strikes 
us he has been drawing on im- 
agination. His Americans and 
the American talk are always 
excellent, and Miss Isobel Boyton 
is with one exception the best of 
the characters in the book. We 
admire the business-like manner 
in which she goes to work to 
secure the young baronet she 
means to marry. We sympathise 
in her disappointment when she 
finds that, as the baronet is be- 
spoke, that is one of the few ca- 
prices which unbounded wealth will 
not permit her to indulge, and 
also in her mortification on dis- 
covering that no possible marriage 
can give her the coveted style of 
“Lady” Isobel. Yet even in Miss 
Isobel and her off-handed doings 
there is the prevailing tendency 
to exaggeration. We suspect few 
daughters, however dearly they 
may be cherished, could wire to 
the States, with the assurance of 
a satisfactory answer by return of 
cablegram, for a credit of £3000 
to be opened at a Paris banking- 
house. Madame Ceriola, who is 
accepted as one of the queens of 
fashion, and who prides herself 
on illustrious Tyrolese descent, is 
shockingly vulgar; though that, 
indeed, is only natural when we 
learn that she had been born and 
bred in the slums of Drury Lane. 
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But Mr Armytage, who is a well- 
known man about town, with the 
best connection, is even more ob- 
jectionable, with the gross imper- 
tinence of his pushing cross-ex- 
amination into the affairs of other 
people with which he has no con- 
cern. The odd thing is that this 
inquisitor- general, who is pre- 
sented as a gentleman, should not 
have ferreted out the secret, and 
recognised the real quality of this 
disreputable Madame Ceriola. It 
is remarkable, also, that all the 
people speak American, though 
less purely and fluently than 
Miss Boyton of Philadelphia. 
“Just” and “anyway,” in their 
Transatlantic applications, are in 
common use, even among the citi- 
zens of London and in English 
villages. 

The idea of the plot is clever, 
if somewhat far-fetched. The 
Scallywag—we hardly know now 
what a scallywag is, for the hero 
of the novel was only unpreten- 
tiously shabby in his dress, making 
neither parade nor concealment of 
his obvious poverty—has sold him- 
self body and soul in his boyhood 
to a benevolent Jewish demon. 
His father boasts a long and aris- 
tocratic descent, with better reason 
than the parent of ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,’ for he is a genuine 
baronet of ancient creation. But 
the head of the Gascoynes has 
fallen from the high estate, and 
the broad family domains have 
passed to a younger branch; and 
the present Sir Emary is a fly- 
driver in the town of Hillborough 
in Surrey. A local land-agent and 
money-lender has seen his way to 
a bold and far-sighted speculation. 
Mr Solomons, in taking up the 
youthful Paul, in sending him to 
school and subsequently to Oxford, 
and in stingily doling him out very 
stinted pocket-money, shows less 
than the usual caution of the 
Jewish people. He stipulates that 
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Paul shall improve his advantages 
to make a wealthy marriage ; but, 
like the convict patron of Pip in 
‘ Great Expectations,’ he is chiefly 
actuated by the pride of possess- 
ing, not only a gentleman, but a 
baronet of his own. Indeed all 
through the novel that barren 
title is magnified exceedingly, and 
invariably it proves a magic charm 
to unlock not merely hearts, but 
doors and purses. Young Paul 
had set his hand to the bond in 
all innocence ; it is only when he 
makes his début in decent society 
that he begins to feel the weight 
of his chains. The burden grad- 
ually becomes almost intolerable, 
when he falls in love with a penni- 
less charmer, and when the fabu- 
lously wealthy American heiress 
is throwing herself at his head. 
His difficulties in a succession of 
embarrassing dilemmas, with the 
struggles between love, duty, and 
conscience, are worked out with 
great skill and effect—the more 
so that the American girl is really 
pretty, and would be winning were 
she a trifle less frank and bold. 
Much evidently depends on old 
Solomons, in whom the interest 
comes to centre. He is capitally 
conceived and carefully thought 
out, with his flagrant and yet 
not unintelligible inconsistencies, 
Paul, after comparative failure at 
Oxford, has betaken himself to 
literature as a profession. He has 
had the good fortune to get a fair 
start from one of the queerest and 
most original of editors, who stands 
far beyond any experiences of ours. 
It would take long to pay off a 
debt of £3000, with ever-accumu- 
lating interest, by articles turned 
out at a guinea per column ; but 
Paul’s creditor and taskmaster 
keeps him most relentlessly to 
the grindstone. Yet all the time 
he is urging the overwrought 
youth to multiply expenses and 
risks by wedding the poor daugh- 
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ter of a country parson. The old 
usurer is bereaved of his only kins- 
man under exceptionally trying 
circumstances, and the grateful 
Paul grasps the welcome oppor- 
tunity of laying his benefactor 
under great obligations in turn. 
The old man seems to recognise 
that, and yet he is hardened to all 
appearance by his grief. He plies 
whip and spur more remorselessly 
than before, yet he is always urging 
his protégé to matrimony. But he 
sees that Paul’s high sense of honour 
prevents his inviting the woman 
he adores to take such a risky 
plunge. Then the baffled Hebrew 
rises to a supreme resolution, and 
behaves with a generous munifi- 
cence worthy of his royal name- 
sake. He has his reward in being 
transformed, morally and super- 
ficially, into something like the 
semblance of an English gentle- 
man, when he gives carte blanche 
to a firm of West End tailors to 
dress him suitably for an aristo- 
cratic wedding-feast. There is a 
capital interlude, by the way, 
where he drives a bargain with 
a brother of his blood and creed 
for the three-hundred-guinea dia- 
mond necklace he means to present 
to the bride. 

The old Jew’s death is particu- 
larly dramatic when he sacrifices 
himself to save the lives of the 
couple of his adoption. And 
when the will is opened in which 
he bequeaths them his property, 
it makes free confession of the 
struggle between affection and 
avarice, which had cost Paul 
and his betrothed much needless 
anxiety.: The circumstances of 
Mr Solomons’ end are extraordi- 
nary if not incredible. A tunnel 
on the Central Southern Railway 
chances to give way under his 
weight. He saves himself for the 
time by a feat of agility surpris- 
ing in a man of his years and 
sedentary habits. The collapse in 


the stock of the line, which is to 
distract him between cupidity and 
humanity, is even more complete 
and startling than that of the 


tunnel. And the explanation is — 


anything but creditable to the 
directors and engineers of the 
Central, for we are assured that 
six months must elapse before the 
line will again be in working 
order. But the story to be en- 
joyed should be read uncritically, 
for when it is to be helped for- 
ward, Mr Allen never sticks at a 
trifle in the way of subsidiary 
extravagances. Paul’s beautiful 
sister Faith is introduced to us as 
talking of “ hotting up” the soup 
for father’s supper. By making 
acquaintance with an accomplished 
woman and wedding a wealthy 
man, she suddenly becomes a re- 
fined and self- possessed young 
matron. Her father-in-law, a 
master-cutler and great Sheffield 
capitalist, far from showing the 
purse-pride of the nowveaw riche, 
grovels obsequiously before the 
rank and title of the flyman-bar- 
onet, and urges his son and heir 
to marry the daughter of the 
pauper. That may be due, as we 
hinted before, to the magic spell 
of a British baronetcy. But the 
most astounding incongruity, and 
it is one of the points of the plot, 
is when Lionel, the long-headed 
nephew of Mr Solomons, robs his 
uncle’s safe, adding at the same 
time gratuitous insult to the in- 
jury by altering the open sesame 
from “ Lionel” to “idiot,” though 
knowing well that detection is 
certain, and that he is the sole 
heir of an uncle who has been 
doomed by the doctors, 


Who doesn’t know Kingussie ? 
or rather, of those who love the 
Highlands, who is there that 
should not know it? for without 
meaning any disparagement to 
Braemar, Pitlochry, Dunkeld, 
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Aberfeldy, Taymouth, Killin, or 
any other familiar haunt of holiday 
ramblers seeking to escape for a 
month or two from the dusty and 
dinsome confinement of our over- 
grown cities, and to look out 
freely on the grand picture-gallery 
of nature, Kingussie certainly 
boasts some peculiarly Highland 
traits, which not even beautiful 
Perthshire can rival; not even 
Taymouth, with its green lawn 
and long stretches of stately limes 
—or Pitlochry, with its rich em- 
bosomment of wood and roll of 
pleasant waters—or Braemar, with 
its well-besung Lochnagar, and 
the roar of the Dee when escap- 
ing from its mountain-cradle and 
hastening down to its larger and 
more free sweep by the residence 
of our beloved Queen. What is 
this? Simply the situation of the 
capital of Badenoch, at once more 
central and more lofty, and with 
a more free outlook than any 
the most favoured resort of High- 
land tourists. It is difficult, for 
instance, to imagine any more 
picturesque Ben and Glen, and 
loch and river scenery, than that 
which charms the eye of the 
tourist at Loch Awe, half-way 
between Tyndrum and Oban: but 
charming as this situation is, com- 
bining the beauty of the richly 
watered meadow with the sublime 
of the three-peaked Ben Cruachan, 
it must yield in one essential ele- 
ment of Highland grandeur to 
Kingussie—it wants the free out- 
look; the eye of the spectator 
here sits fenced in with a vastness 
which, like the high wall of a 
garden, he cannot overleap. It 
is otherwise with Kingussie. He 
who stands here on the terrace in 
the upper part of the town, or 
even on a lower platform at the 
railway-station, commands a range 
far and free of the topmost tops of 
the Highland hills, from Lochaber 
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and the neighbourhood of Ben 
Nevis on the west, to Ben Mac- 
dhui, Cairngorm, Ben An, and 
Ben a Buird in the opposite direc- 
tion. And if water is doubtless 
an essential element in the com- 
plete idea of a Highland haunt, 
the capital of Badenoch has no 
cause to shun comparison with 
the Tay-washed Breadalbane on 
the one hand, or the learned city 
that lies between the Dee and the 
Don on the other. The Spey, 
in length and volume of water 
second only to the Tay, pours its 
rapid roll of waters for a distance 
of more than a hundred miles, 
from beneath Corryarrick near 
Fort Augustus, through Badenoch 
and directly under Kingussie, on 
through Aviemore, Grantown, Ab- 
erlour, and Fochabers to the Moray 
Firth. Neither is Kingussie de- 
ficient in those striking points of 
the picturesque on which the eye 
of the tourist amid the environing 
sublime of the Highlands specially 
loves to rest. The dark Craig 
Dubh to the west stands in the 
same relation to the scenery of 
Kingussie that Arthur’s Seat does 
to Edinburgh ; while within a few 
miles to the south the pleasant 
windings of Glen Feshie—in the 
autumn of 1860 honoured with 
the presence and praise of Queen 
Victoria—and the secluded soli- 
tude of Gaick never fail to leave 
an indelible impression on the 
mind of the visitor. 

So much for situation ; but this, 
after all, is only the stage on 
which the living human drama of 
the situation is acted; and here 
Badenoch has claims of a histori- 
cal character, second only to Edin- 
burgh, Perth, Stirling, and St 
Andrews; and in some respects 
superior even to these; for Bad- 
enoch not only holds a place in 
the ecclesiastical and _ political 
tissue of Scottish affairs, but it 
3c 
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boasts names in its literary record, 
which, though distinctly marked 
with a Gaelic character, have 
proved catholic enough to main- 
tain a firm hold of the intelligent 
sympathies of the British people. 
We allude here of course to Mrs 
Grant of Laggan, and Macpherson 
of Ossian fame: to the lady we 
owe our most pleasant and trust- 
worthy knowledge of the social 
state of the Highlands in the 
latter half of the last century ; 
and the gentleman’s works, if we 
could believe them to be alto- 
gether genuine, brought into the 
stream of European thought the 
relics of the oldest British poetry, 
which bear the same relation to 
the aftergrowth of our British 
Muse that the old Greek ballads 
did, out of which the genius of 
Homer constructed the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. LEcclesiastically, the 
old churchyard of Kingussie bears 
speaking testimony to the pres- 
ence of the great founder of our 
Scottish churches, Columba, when 
he crossed the rushing waters of 
the Gynach on his mission to 
Bruidh the king of the Picts at 
Inverness ; while politically, Bade- 
noch holds a prominent place in 
British history, not only from its 
being the stronghold of the Gor- 
dons from 1452 downwards, but 
specially from its connection with 
the romantic tragedy of Prince 
Charles in 1745. The dashing 
young adventurer came down, 
shortly after his landing at Ard- 
rishaig in the far west, from 
Corryarrick, near the head of the 
Spey, to Dalwhinnie, on the high 
ground, betwixt Kingussie and 
Blair Athol, on his way to the 
capital of the kingdom which his 


ancestors had held for two cen- 
turies by their valour, and lost 
in one by their folly. Here Cope, 
with a commission from the Eng- 
lish Government, had intended to 
meet the princely Pretender, and 
crush his rebellion in the bud; 
but he had miscalculated the 
strength of the movement, and 
wisely sought safety by turning 
northward to Inverness, and shap- 
ing out in his own mind a more 
hopeful field of operations in the 
south, at Prestonpans or Carlisle, 
which, however, was only a lying 
dream. 

But if Badenoch and Kingussie 
have good reason to rejoice in the 
wide sympathies which their story 
is so calculated to evoke, they have 
even more to congratulate them- 
selves on their historian. It would 
be difficult to find in the whole 
range of local historians and topo- 
graphers a gentleman who has 
done his local work, as a necessary 
part of a great national whole, in 
a more satisfactory and more 
agreeable fashion than the gentle- 
man whose name appears on the 
title-page of the interesting volume 
which has given occasion to these 
remarks.! Not that Mr Macpher- 
son is either a historian or a 
topographer professionally; it is 
his character and his position, and 
the use he makes of his materials, 
that give his volume a human 
value and a social significance 
that to no specialistic knowledge, 
however curious, could belong. 
As a Macpherson, the author of 
‘Church and Social Life in the 
Highlands’ is justly proud of his 
clan, as both morally and intellec- 
tually distinguished among the 
most notable Macs of the Macs’ 
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country, and as such he displays 
the wise motto of the Macphersons 
—Na BEAN DON CHAT GUN LAMH- 
AINN, Touch not the cat without 
a glove—in large characters on the 
face of his quarto. As true to his 
clan, also, he loves his mother 
tongue; and while he has sense 
and culture enough not to get 
mad on the subject, as Galicians 
are prone to do, knows and acts on 
the knowledge that the man who 
would know the people among 
whom he lives thoroughly must 
speak from the heart to the heart, 
and this can never be done so well 
as through the familiar accents 
of the mother tongue. Again, as 
becomes a Highland gentleman, 
carrying down from the time of 
William the Lion the significant 
designation of the “ parson’s son,” 
which is the literal meaning of the 
name Macpherson, our author is 
an elder of the church in the town 
where he resides ; and though be- 
longing to the Established Church, 
knows to shake friendly hands 
with the Free, as Christian brother 
with brother under a common 
Father. Yet again, our Badenoch 
chronicler is by profession a 
banker, a position which enables 
him without offence to look into the 
pockets of his neighbours as freely 
as his eldership authorises him to 
look into their souls. Add to all 
this that our Badenoch banker is 
a family man, breathing the atmo- 
sphere of genial human sympathy 
which it is the blessed fruit of 
family life to beget—not a lonely 
literate bachelor putting together 
a number of curious old scraps, 
mainly to keep yawning and 
vacuity at bay. 

Our author gives to his book 
the title of ‘Cuurcn and Social 
Life in the Highlands,’ and rightly 
so: for certainly as the Church is 
the soul of social life in all Chris- 
tian countries, so specially in the 
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Highlands, remote as they stand 
from the great stream of popular 
culture, we should expect to find 
the stamp of the National Church 
peculiarly prominent in the social 
aspect of the people. And that 
this influence has been in the main 
eminently beneficial no just judge 
of such matters can doubt. At 
the same time it must be con- 
fessed that this remoteness from 
the touch of the age, acting along 
with certain bitter memories in- 
herited from the past, have pro- 
duced in a certain class of our 
godly Highlanders a_ peculiar 
narrow-mindedness, and a bigotry 
of the most glaring expression, 
equally remote from pure Christian 
sentiment and from sober-minded 
practical intelligence. We need 
scarcely say here that we refer to 
the fifty years’ struggle from 1638 
down to the date of the glorious 
Revolution of 1688, during which 
period the infatuated kingship of 
the three last Stuarts employed 
itself systematically ih thrusting 
Episcopacy down the throat of a 
decidedly Presbyterian people with 
the English liturgy in the one 
hand and the soldier’s dagger in 
the other. This was certainly not 
the way to convert to Episcopal 
supremacy a stout-hearted people, 
who had been taught by Martin 
Luther to appeal to the Bible as 
the religion of Protestants, and 
who, with the help of Greek and 
Scotch guwmption, could not, or 
fairly thought they could not, find 
either éxioxoros in the sacerdotal 
sense or icpevs there. Action and re- 
action, as physical science teaches, 
are equal, and in the moral world 
no less than in the physical ; and 
so, if the imperious zeal of the 
Episcopising Stuarts bred in the 
Scottish mind a hatred of all re- 
ligious forms other than their own 
Presbytery, it was only the re- 
bound of a ball which should never 
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have been thrown. The following 
extract from the “dying testi- 
mony” of an Argyleshire man, 
Alexander Campbell, who died so 
late as the year 1829, will reveal 
in its most intense form the 
features of the sacred wrath and 
godly denunciation in which cer- 
tain Dingwall doctors and an 
itinerant gospeller from Dunferm- 
line, even in this last decade of 
the nineteenth century, are not 
ashamed to indulge :— 


“T, as a dying man, leave my testi- 
mony against those who tolerate all 
heretical sects. I also bear testimony 
against the Church of England for 
using their prayer-book, their worship 
being idolatrous. I bear testimony 
against the Popish Erastian patronis- 
ing ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land. This is a day of gloominess and 
of thick darkness. They are blind- 
folded by toleration of Popery, sec- 
tarianism, idolatry, will-worship, &c. 
I, as a dying man, leave my testi- 
mony from first to last against the 
reformed Presbytery ; they are false 
hypocrites, in principles of adherence 
to the modern party, who accept of 
indulgences, inasmuch as that they 
are allowed to apply to unjust judges. 
It is evident they are not reformed, 
when they will not run any hazard to 
a constitution according to Christ. I 
leave my dying testimony against my 
brother Duncan Campbell, by the 
flesh, and his wife Mary Omey, on 
account of a quarrel between their 
daughter and my housekeeper, having 
summoned her before a justice of the 
peace, who having heard the case, did 
not ‘take any steps against her; I 
therefore testify against them for 
not dropping the matter. There is 
no agreement between the children of 
the flesh and spirit, as Paul said. I 
leave my testimony as a dying man 
against Duncan Clark, in saying that 
my brother’s cow was not pushing 
mine: he was not present, and there- 
fore could not maintain it before 
judges. And my brother took his 
son, who was not come to the years, 
and got him to declare along with 
him. They would not allow my 


housekeeper to have the same author- 
ity in neighbourhood with them, as 
she was not married, and that is con- 
trary to the Word, Better to be as I 
am, as Paul said. I, as a dying man, 
leave my testimony against the letter- 
learned men, that are not taught in 
the college of Sina and Zion, but in 
the college of Babylon, 2 Cor. iii. 6, 
Rom. vii. 6. They wanted to inter- 
rupt me by their letter-learning, and 
would have me from the holy cove- 
nant, Luke i. 72, and from the ever- 
lasting covenant, Isa. xxiv. 5. I, as 
a dying man, leave my testimony 
against King George the third, for 
tolerating all denominations in the 
three kingdoms of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, to uncleanness of Popery, 
and as he himself reigned as a pope 
in all these three kingdoms. I, as 
a dying man, leave my testimony 
against paying unlawful tributes and 
stipend, either in civil or ecclesiastical 
courts, not according to the Word of 
God, Confession of Faith, second 
Reformation covenants, &c., if other- 
wise they shall receive the mark of 
the beast, Rev. xiii. 17,in buying and 
selling. I leave my testimony against 
covetous heritors, who oppress the 
poor tenants by augmenting the 
rents, as John M‘Andrew that was in 
Ardmuddy, that he fell over a rock, 
and judgment came upon him and he 
died, and Robertson and M‘Lachlan, 
surveyors, that caused Lord Bredalbin 
to augment the land, and oppress the 
poor, and grind the face of the poor 
tenants. I, as a dying man, leave 
my testimony against them that lift 
the dead, Isa. lvii. 2, and not to lay 
to resurrection. I leave, as a dying 
man, my testimony against play-actors 
and pictures, Numb. xxxiii. 52, Deut. 
xviii. 10-14, Gal. iv.10. I, as a dying 
man, leave my testimony against men 
and women being conformed to the 
world, and women having habits and 
vails, headsails, as umbrellas. I, as 
a dying man, leave my testimony 
against dancing-schools, as it is the 
works of the flesh. I, as a dying 
man, leave my testimony against the 
low country, as they are not kind to 
strangers. Some unawares have en- 
tertained angels (Heb. xii. 12). I, as 
a dying man, leave my testimony 
against women that wear Babylonish 
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arments, that are rigged out with 
stretched-out necks, tinkling as they 
go (Isa. iii. 16-24, &c.) I, as a dying 
man, leave my testimony against 
gentlemen ; they altogether break the 
bonds of the relation of the Word of 
God (Jer. v. 5). I leave, as a dying 
man, my testimony against covetous 
heritors that oppress the poor, aug- 
ment the rents, and grind the face of 
the poor. That is the very way of 
poor tenants now, by proprietors and 
factors, and laws of the fat lawyers, 
as the Jews said, we have a law 
(John xix. 7). .% 

“T, as a dying man, leave my 
testimony against Quakers, Taber- 
nacle-folk, Haldians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, Antiburghers, Burghers, 
Chappels of Ease, Relief, Roman 
Catholics, Socenians, Prelacy, Ar- 
menians, Deists, Atheists, Universal- 
ists, New Jerusalemites, Unitarians, 
Methodists, Bareans, Glassites, and 
all sectarians.” 


Let us turn from this picture 
of a deathbed, where the horrible 
caricatures itself into the ludicrous, 
and delight our eyes with the gen- 
uine type of the old Highland 
landlord in the person of old 
Cluny Macpherson, who died only 
eight years ago, at the ripe age of 
eighty-one. Of him our author 
says :—- 

“His removal is indeed that of an 
ancient landmark. In days when so 
much is said and done tending to set 
class against class, and leading certain 
sections of the public to regard the 
interests of landlord and tenant as 
hostile, a state of society in which 
their interests were recognised as 
identical deserves to be studied. In 
their best form the mutual relations 
existing between a chief and his clans- 
men produced this unity in a manner 
to which, in the present day, we shall 
vainly seek a parallel. ‘I would 
rather,’ said MacLeod of MacLeod of 
the time to Johnson, on the occasion 
of the great lexicographer’s tour in 
the Hebrides in 1781,—‘I would 
rather drink punch in the houses of 
my people, than be enabled by their 
hardships to have claret in my own.’ 
A more striking example of this pat- 
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riarchal feeling could not be found 
than in the affection which bound 
Cluny Macpherson to his clan and his 
clan to him. In their relations with 
their people, the old race of Highland 
chiefs, of whom Cluny Macpherson 
was such a noteworthy representative, 
really held in effect the words of the 
well-known and patriotic Highlander, 
Sheriff Nicolson, as part, so to speak, 
of their creed :-— 


‘See that thou kindly use them, O man! 
To whom God giveth 

Stewardship over them, in thy short span, 
Not for thy pleasure. 

Woe be to them who choose for a clan 
Four-footed people.’ 


“As indicating the interest taken 
by Cluny in everything affecting the 
prosperity of the wide district over 
which his influence extended, and the 
recognition of his character and posi- 
tion, it may be sufficient to mention 
that he was president or was otherwise 
closely associated with almost every 
public and local association or institu- 
tion in the Central Highlands. In 
his delightful book, ‘ Altavona,’ Pro- 
fessor Blackie makes his Alter Ego 
say of Cluny, ‘ He is the genuine ty 
of the old Scottish chief, the chief 4 
loves his people, and speaks the lan- 
guage of the people, and lives on his 
property, and delights in old tradi- 
tions, in old servants, in old services, 
and old kindly usages of all kinds.’ 
It has been justly said that into all 
his duties Cluny carried with him a 
flavour of the olden times, a mingled 
homeliness, courtesy, and simple dig- 
nity that conveyed a remarkable im- 
pression impossible to describe, but 
characteristic and memorable. In the 
Highland dress, surmounted by the 
bonnet and eagle’s feather of the chief, 
with his firm, erect, athletic figure, 
no more graceful specimen of High- 
land physique could be anywhere 
seen. 

“ While a conspicuous figure at all 
public gatherings in the Highlands, 
nowhere was Cluny seen to more ad- 
vantage than at his own castle, sur- 
rounded by his genial and happy 
family, dispensing, with a genuine 
kindness and courtesy that never 
failed, true Highland hospitality to 
the many friends and clansmen who 
flocked to it from all parts of the 
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kingdom. Substitute the one castle 
for the other, and the touching words 
of Dean Stanley apply almost as 
appropriately to Cluny Castle as to 
the Castle of Fingask: ‘Who that 
had ever seen the delightful Castle of 
Cluny, explored its inexhaustible col- 
lection of Jacobite relics, known its 
Jacobite inmates, and heard its Jacob- 
ite songs, did not feel himself trans- 

rted to an older world with the 
ond remembrance of a past age, of a 
lost love, of a dear though vanquished 
cause? What Scotsman — Presby- 
terian though he be—is not moved 
by the outburst of Jacobite-Episco- 
palian enthusiasm which enkindled 
the last flicker of expiring genius 
when Walter Scott murmured the lay 
of Prince Charlie by the Lake Aver- 
nus, and stood wrapt in silent devo- 
tion before the tomb of the Stuarts 
in St Peter’s?’” 


Next to the good landlords of 
those days were the good cottars, 
who repaid their fatherly care with 
filial love. On this head the fol- 
lowing words from Mrs Grant of 
Laggan, whose husband was a 
minister in the parish of the same 
name, will command assent from 
all who have lived among the 
Highland people under equally 
favourable conditions. The letter 
was written from Stirling in 
October 1803, to Mrs Smith of 
Jordanhill, in which the writer 
contrasts, ‘‘the gentle and courteous 
cottagers of her ever dear Laggan” 
with the peasantry with whom she 
had come in contact south of the 
Grampians :— 


“You will think it a romantic 
source of inquietude that, though my 
own fireside exhibits a scene of har- 
mony and innocence, of ‘power to 
chase all sadness but despair,’ I lan- 
guish for the scenes of humble happi- 
ness that have been so long congenial 
as well as familiar to me. Gentle and 
courteous cottagers of my ever dear 
Laggan, where is your simplicity of 
life? Where are your native unde- 
based sentiments? Where your mu- 
tual kindness, your social affection, 





your reverence for virtue, your grate- 
ful respect to superiors, and your self- 
denial, fortitude, and unequal filial 
duty? Here am I grieved with the 
altered manners of a gross and sordid 
peasantry, who retain only the form 
they have inherited from their pious 
ancestors while the spirit is entirely 
evaporated ; who, while they have 
advanced in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of a species of coarse and taste- 
less luxury, are retrograde in every- 
thing valuable and estimable ; who 
regard their superiors with envious 
ill-will, and their equals with selfish 
coldness; who neither look back to 
their ancestors nor forward to their 
successors, but live and labour mere- 
ly for the individual. They, sure 
enough, are degenerated ; but I have 
lived in a luxury of a superior kind, 
which has made me fastidious.” 


On the subject of Ossian’s poems, 
with biographical traits of James 
Macpherson, who was born at 
Ruthven, where the grand old 
castle stands, in the year 1736, did 
duty as schoolmaster there for 
some time, and then, after filling 
Europe with the echoes of old 
Ossianic song and building a clas- 
sical home for his family on a 
prominent site in the neighbour- 
hood of Kingussie, died in 1796, 
the same year with Robert Burns, 
we cannot afford to enlarge ; only, 
for persons who will not be con- 
tent with a clever discharge of 
wholesale scepticism on this most 
interesting theme, we may refer 
to a special chapter of our book, 
in which a long array of testi- 
monies in favour of the authen- 
ticity of these famous relics of the 
old British Muse is spread forth 
in instructive detail. 

A more interesting character 
than the translator of Ossian, 
though in no wise competing with 
him on the platform of literary 
celebrity, is Jane, the celebrated 
Duchess of Gordon, visited by 
Burns in his Highland tour, and 
familiar to all tourists between 
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Kingussie and Forres, by her 
tasteful dwelling at Kinrara, and 
the pillar of military fame which 
looks down from a height close be- 
side. Of the youthful days of this 
notable lady, our Kingussie chron- 
icler gives the following amusing 
description :— 





“In her girlhood days Duchess 
Jane was an incorrigible, but withal 
a most bewitching, lovable romp, and 
apparently she retained her exuberant 
spirits down almost to the close of her 
life. Here is a very amusing picture 
of her early life in the High Street of 
Edinburgh, then the most fashionable 
quarter in the Scottish metropolis. 
‘In Hyndford’s Close, near the bottom 
of the High Street—first entry in the 
close, and second door upstairs—dwelt 
about the beginning of the reign of 
George IITI., Lady Maxwell of Mon- 
reith, and there brought up her 
beautiful daughters, one of whom 
became Duchess of Gordon. The 
house had a dark passage, and the 
kitchen-door was passed in going to 
the dining-room, according to an 
agreeable old practice in Scotch 
houses, which lets the guests know 
on entering what they have to ex- 
pect.” The fineries of Lady Maxwell’s 
daughters were usually hung up, 
after washing, on a screen in this 
passage to dry; while the coarser 
articles of dress, such as shifts and 
petticoats, were slung decently out 
of sight at the window upon a pro- 
jecting contrivance similar to a dyer’s 
pole, of which numerous specimens 
still exist at windows in the Old 
Town for the convenience of the 
poorer inhabitants. So easy and 
familiar were the manners of the 
great in those times, fabled to be 
so stiff and decorous, that Miss Eglin- 
toune, afterwards Lady Wallace, used 
to be sent with the tea-kettle across 
the street to the Fountain Well for 
water to make tea. Lady Maxwell’s 
daughters were the wildest romps 
imaginable. An old gentleman, who 
was their relation, told me that the 
first time he saw these beautiful girls 
was in the High Street, where Miss 
Jane, afterwards Duchess of Gordon, 
was riding upon a sow, which Miss 
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Eglintoune thumped lustily behind 
with a stick. It must be understood 
that, sixty years since, vagrant swine 
went as commonly about the streets 
of Edinburgh as dogs do in our own 
day, and were more generally fondled 
as pets by the children of the last 
generation. It may, however, be re- 
marked that the sows upon which 
the Duchess of Gordon and her witty 
sister rode, when children, were not 
the common vagrants of the High 
Street, but belonged to Peter Ramsay 
of the Inn in St Mary’s Wynd, and 
were among the last that were per- 
mitted to roam abroad. The two 
romps used to watch the animals as 
they were let loose in the forenoon 
from the stable- yard (where they 
lived among the horse-litter), and get 
upon their backs the moment they 
issued from the close.’” 


Of her quiet life and kindly 
hospitality at Kinrara, Mrs Grant 
of Laggan thus writes :— 


“<«The Duchess of Gordon is a very 
busy farmeress at Kinrara, her beauti- 
ful retreat on the Spey some miles 
below this. She rises at five in the 
morning, bustles incessantiy, employs 
from twenty to thirty workmen every 
day, and entertains noble travellers 
from England in a house very little 
better than our own, but she is setting 
up a wooden pavilion to see company 
in” In a subsequent letter Mrs 
Grant says that, ‘unlike most people 
of the world,’ the Duchess ‘ presented 
her least favourable phases to the 
— but in this her Highland 

ome, all her best qualities were in 
action, and there it was that her 
warm benevolence and steady friend- 
ship were known and felt.’” 


But the manner in which she 
could, by a wise balance of con- 
traries in her nature, alternate the 
sylvan quietude of her life at Kin- 
rara with the splendid show and 
the brilliant bustle of Court life in 
London, is truly wonderful. To 
this Horace Walpole, in a letter 
to Miss Berry in 1791, alludes in 
the following striking sentences :— 


“One of the empresses of fashion, 
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the Duchess of Gordon, uses fifteen 
or sixteen hours of her four-and- 
twenty. I heard her Journal of 
last Monday. She went first to 
Handel’s music in the Abbey; she 
then clambered over the benches and 
went to Hastings’ trial in the Hall ; 


after dinner to the play, then to Lord * 


Lucan’s assembly ; after that to Rane- 
lagh, and returned to Mrs Holbart’s 
faro-table; gave a ball herself in the 
evening of that morning into which 
she must have got a good way; and 
set out for Scotland next day. Her- 
cules could not have achieved a quar- 
ter of her labours in the same space 
of time.” 


But this energetic female genius 
was not content with playing a 
prominent part in London recep- 
tions as in hospitable Highland 
hearths ; she stands forth also as 
a patriotic politician and a mili- 
tary organiser. To this the fol- 
lowing extract bears striking tes- 
timony :— 


“Near the close of last century 
rumours of a French invasion alarmed 
the country and roused military 
ardour to such an extent as to lead 
to fresh regiments being raised. . In 
one of a series of very interesting 
sketches by the Honourable Mrs 
Armytage of ‘ British Mansions and 
their Mistresses past and present,’ 
recently published in ‘ Tinsley’s 
Magazine,’ the raising by the famous 
Duchess of the battalion of Gordon 
Highlanders, which has since held 
such a distinguished place in our mili- 
tary annals, is thus described : ‘ The 
Duchess is said to have had a wager 
with the Prince Regent as to which 





of them would first raise a battalion, 
and that the fair lady reserved to 
herself the power of offering a reward 
even more attractive than the king’s 
shilling. At all events the Duchess 
and Lord Huntly started off on their 
errand, and between them soon raised 
the required number of men. The 
mother and son frequented every fair 
in the country-side, begging the fine 
young Highlanders to come forward 
in support of king and country, and 
to enlist in her regiment ; and when 
all other arguments had failed, ru- 
mour stated that a kiss from the 
beautiful Duchess won the doubtful 
recruit. She soon announced to head- 
quarters the formation of a regiment, 
and entered into all the negotiations 
with the military authorities in a 
most business-like manner, reporting 
that the whole regiment were High- 
landers save thirty-five. Lord Huntly 
was given the first command of this 
corps, then and ever since known as 
the 92d or Gordon Highlanders, and 
wearing the tartan of the clan.’” 


But we must stop. Lx pede 
Herculem, as the Romans said. 
To have seen the foot of Hercules 
will enable you to take the measure 
of the whole man. Judge the 
quarry by the stones. And we can 
only say in conclusion, that whoso- 
ever consults the Kingussie bank- 
er’s comprehensive volume, whether 
for such local details as local resi- 
dents are entitled to expect, or for 
such views of Church and society 
in Badenoch as are interesting to 
the general tourist and temporary 
sojourner, will certainly not be 
disappointed. 
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The Fur-Seai and the Award. 


THE FUR-SEAL AND THE AWARD. 


Our latest experiment in inter- 
national arbitration has attracted 
the interest not only of specialists, 
but also, from the peculiarity of 
the subject, of the world at large. 
Most people, probably, have been 
content to gather an outline of the 
case from the newspapers ; others 
have gone further and endeavoured 
to master its numberless legal 
difficulties in the pages of more 
serious publications. A few—a 
very few—have struggled through 
the vast mass of official literature 
—Case, Counter -case, and Argu- 
ment—wherein the “simple truth 
miscalled simplicity ” may be sup- 
posed somewhere to exist, and have 
hoped the matter at anend. From 
both sides of the Atlantic a chorus 
of mixed condemnation and appro- 
val has arisen, which from its 
energy would seem to indicate 
finality. It is doubtless believed 
by many that the whole question 
is now practically decided. But 
as a matter of fact, this is very far 
from being the case. Affairs are 
hardly more definitely settled now 
than they were after the passing 
of the Bering Sea Act of 1891. A 
step has indeed been made, but it 
is no more than a step, and how 
much longer this already protracted 
question is likely to endure lies be- 
yond the power of the ablest seer 
to forecast. 

Hitherto, at all events in Eng- 
land, the legal points of this cawse 
célébre have been those chiefly con- 
sidered. From an early period the 
affair resolved itself into a wrangle 
as to the legality of a 100-miles 
limit, or the justifiableness of a 
closed sea, whether the fur -seal 
was fera nature, and how far he 
was private property. All this, 
though eminently right and proper 





in the eyes of the lawyers, was but 
vexation of spirit to the zoologist. 
For him the question was merely 
whether an animal of the greatest 
use to mankind should be permitted 
to perish, and, if not, what means 
should be adopted to ensure its 
preservation. That the British 
Government at one time clearly 
shared the same view is evident 
from the charge laid upon her 
commissioners. “The main object 
of your inquiry,” it runs, “ will be 
to ascertain what international 
arrangements, if any, are necessary 
between Great Britain, the United 
States, and Russia, or any other 
Power, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the fur-seal race in Bering 
Sea from extermination.” Yet the 
question on people’s lips after the 
publishing of the award was not 
whether the regulations were suf- 
ficient to ensure the survival of 
the seal, but whether England had, 
or had not, ‘‘ won her case.” 

To a very great extent, no 
doubt, America was herself the 
cause of this main object being 
lost sight of. Foiled, from various 
reasons, in her endeavour to obtain 
an agreement for a close season, 
she fell back upon the now his- 
toric ukase of 1821, in which 
Alexander I. claimed the closure 
of Bering Sea. This attitude was 
apparently not long retained, for 
we find Mr Blaine explicitly deny- 
ing it in a despatch dated December 
17, 1890. “The Government has 
never claimed it, and never desired 
it,” it runs. Again a rapid volte- 
Jace followed, and she resumed her 
former position. Upon this ground, 
as every one knows, the case was 
tried. If anything could tempt to 
moralising, it would surely be the 
sight of America, the champion of 
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liberty, making friends with the 
mammon of medievalism, and shel- 
tering herself behind the impos- 
sible decree of an autocrat. But 
it may well be that, in taking up 
this manifestly untenable position, 
she was but sacrificing a pawn 
upon the diplomatic chess-board. 
Arbitrators, it may be assumed, 
are hardly likely to give a verdict 
either for plaintiff or defendant 
upon all counts. It is, therefore, 
not impossible that the Govern- 
ment of the United States were 
quite willing to forego their mare 
clausum provided that they ob- 
tained satisfactory ‘“ concurrent 
regulations” ; and in this respect 
it cannot be denied that they have 
been on the whole remarkably suc- 
cessful. 

All this, however, belongs less 
to the practical and zoological side 
of the question than to the legal, 
upon which it is not within the 
province of this paper to dwell. 
Competent writers have fully dis- 
cussed the case from this point of 
view in numerous newspapers and 
magazines. In ‘Maga’ of last 
month an article upon “The 
United States in International 
Law” showed conclusively how 
weak was her position in her con- 
tention for the sovereignty of 
Bering Sea. But, with the ex- 
ception of a leading article in the 
‘Field’ newspaper, no considera- 
tion of the zoological features of 
the case, so far as the writer is 
aware, has hitherto appeared. The 
“award,” rather than the append- 
ed “regulations,” has been re- 
garded as the main point of in- 
terest ; and what effect these latter 
may have in counteracting the 
threatened extinction of the fur- 
seal has been left almost entirely 
unconsidered. It is worth while, 
therefore, to pass them in review, 
and see not only how far they are 
likely to be of service in this 





respect, but how they will affect 
the trade and the existence of the 
* pelagic ” sealer. 

We may pause for a moment to 
glance at the immediate circum- 
stances of which the award was 
the outcome, and the source of the 
evidence upon which the arbitra- 
tors were asked to deliver their 
judgment. When, in 1891, with 
a geometrically progressive “ pela- 
gic” seal slaughter on the one 
hand, and free seizures of schooners 
on the other, matters had reached 
a point perilously near actual rup- 
ture, the “Seal Fishery (Bering 
Sea) Act” came as an interim in- 
junction to relieve the strained 
relations. Nearly simultaneously 
commissioners of both nations were 
appointed to collect evidence upon 
every possible phase and condition 
of seal-life, not only in the North 
Pacific, but also—though here the 
information was not at first hand 
—in the few remaining parts of 
the southern hemisphere where 
different yet closely allied species 
of the fur-seal are still to be found. 
In mid-August of last year the 
task was completed, and the re- 
port of the British commissioners 
laid before the authorities. That 
of the United States representa- 
tives had preceded it by nearly 
four months. Both were practi- 
cally the distinct and separate 
opinions of interested parties, and 
it was in this, as most naturalists 
will probably agree in thinking, 
that one of the greatest mistakes 
in the whole case was made. It 
would have been far better for 
the ensuring of a satisfactory and 
unbiassed settlement of the many 
difficult points presenting them- 
selves, no less than for the sake 
of amity, that naturalists should 
have been chosen as commissioners 
who were in no way connected 
with either nation, and were ready 
to approach the subject as a mere 


























problem in zoology. As it. was, 
each side held a brief for its own 
country, and from the very outset 
difficulties arose. Lord Salisbury’s 
instructions were to the effect that 
the British commissioners should 
“investigate, conjointly with the 
commissioners of the other Govern- 
ment, all the facts relating to seal- 
life in the Bering Sea.” But no 
conjoint investigation properly so 
called appears ever to have been 
made, and the only joint report 
ever submitted was of almost 
laughable brevity. Divested of 
its preamble, it consisted of three 
lines. ‘ We find,” it states, “ that 
since the Alaska purchase a marked 
diminution in the number of seals 
on, and habitually resorting to, the 
Prybilov Islands has taken place ; 
that it has been cumulative in 
effect ; and that it is the result of 
excessive killing by man.” The 
conclusion expresses, in the lan- 
guage of politeness and diplomacy, 
the bald fact that agreement on 
any other point was impossible. 
Each side was, naturally enough, 
anxious to make out as strong a 
case as possible. The one held 
“pelagic” sealers as enemies of 
mankind ; the other, scorning half 
measures, suggested the interdic- 
tion of all killing upon the islands. 
The result was the submitting of 
a vast mass of contradictory data 
to the tribunal, from which it 
must have been more than diffi- 
cult to disentangle the skein of 
plain fact. Much more satisfac- 
tory would it have been could the 
arbitrators, instead of the two in- 
terested parties, have nominated 
the commissioners. They would 
then have had as a basis for ad- 
judication a well-ascertained and 
unimpeachable series of facts. 
Upon the award, strictly so 
called, we need not here dwell. 
The five points upon which the 
arbitrators had to decide resolved 
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themselves, practically, into two, 
—the first, whether Bering Sea 
could be held to be mare clausum 
—the second, whether the fur-seal 
when at large is res nullius. On 
each of these points the American 
contentions were disallowed. With 
regard to the first, the lawyers have 
spoken with no uncertain voice, 
and it would probably be conceded 
by almost every one that our ad- 
versaries’ position was untenable. 
The second is a more debatable 
question, and there may still be 
some who remain unconvinced by 
the decision of the tribunal. It 
is rendered extremely difficult by 
the fact that in habit and mode 
of life the fur-seal is absolutely 
unique in the animal world. 
Moreover, the term fera nature 
has never been satisfactorily de- 
fined; and the question of the 
right of property that man may 
have in animals of this descrip- 
tion is still more complicated. 
Blackstone, treating of the quali- 
fied property which may subsist 
in animals fere nature, states :— 


“These are no longer the property 
of a man than while they continue in 
his keeping or actual possession ; but 
if at any time they regain their nat- 
ural liberty, his property instantly 
ceases, unless they have animum re- 
vertendi, which is only to be known by 
their usual custom of returning... . 
The law, therefore, extends this pos- 
session further than the mere manual 
occupation ; for my tame hawk that 
is pursuing his quarry in my presence, 
though he is at liberty to go where he 
pleases, is nevertheless my property, 
for he hath animum revertendi. So 
are my pigeons that are flying at a 
distance from their home, . . . all 
which remain still in my possession, 
and I still preserve my qualified 
a te | in them. But if they stray 
without my knowledge, and do not 
return in the usual manner, it is 
then lawful for any stranger to take 
them.” 


It would appear then, from this, 
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that the animus revertendi is to be 
regarded as a sufficient qualifica- 
tion in wild animals in which man 
can claim property, and this char- 
acteristic the fur-seal undoubtedly 
possesses to a most remarkable 
degree, so that its case might with 
justice be considered as closely 
analogous to that of pigeons in a 
large dovecote, whose every flight 
into the country in search of food 
the owner could not be supposed 
to accompany or even be cognisant 
of, and of whose number and iden- 
tity he would be ignorant. It 
was contended on the British side 
that the voluntary return of the 
seals to the islands does not make 
them the subject of property, for 
their intention must be not only 
to return to the islands, but to 
return to the control and care of 
their owner. But there is no 
ground for such contention, and 
it might, on the other hand, be 
argued that the pigeons, once es- 
tablished, would always return to 
their dovecote whether they had 
an owner or not. These argu- 
ments, it is evident, might be ex- 
tended to fill volumes without 
being anywhere nearer finality, 
and the subject has only been in- 
troduced here with the object of 
showing how futile it would be to 
attempt to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory solution of the question on 
these lines. Even were it defi- 
nitely decided that the fur-seal 
should be held to be private prop- 
erty of the United States Govern- 
ment, its safety could hardly be 
considered more assured than in 
times past. Such vast preserves 
as the North Pacific it would be 
quite beyond the power of that 
nation effectually to guard, and 
she could scarcely look to the 
other Powers to act as her game- 
keepers. The profits of the seal- 
ing schooners are so large that 
almost any risk would be braved 
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by them. If “pelagic” sealing 
is to be suppressed at all, it can 
only be by the concurrence and 
aid of the nations interested in 
the survival of the animal; but 
such aid could only be afforded on 
the understanding that the seal is 
res nullius. 

The award itself, however, does 
not concern the zoologist so much 
as the regulations thereto appended 
for the future management of what 
is conveniently, if inaccurately, 
termed the “seal-fishery.” As to 
the capability of the arbitrators 
to adjudicate upon difficult points 
of international law almost all 
are agreed. How far they were 
qualified to draw up a series of 
regulations on such a difficult and 
technical subject as the manage- 
ment of a seal-fishery is quite 
another question. None of these 
gentlemen, it may be hazarded, 
have been at any period of their 
career either professed seal-hunters 
or naturalists. It is even possible 
that, in some instances, their know- 
ledge of the animal upon whose 
fate they had to decide may have 
been limited to the admiring con- 
templation of ladies’ jackets com- 
posed of their skins. Without a 
somewhat larger stock-in-trade of 
experience it is difficult to see how 
any conspicuous success could be 
anticipated. Moreover, the task 
was rendered still less easy by the 
fact that the regulations affected 
two nations only, while the rest 
of the world were at liberty to act 
as they pleased. But, considering 
that their powers were thus limited, 
it may be said that the arbitrators 
have not been unsuccessful, and 
that their regulations ought to be 
attended with marked benefit to 
seal-life if properly enforced. Ex- 
ception might no doubt be taken 
to many of them, and they are by 
no means conspicuous for lucidity 
of expression; but if universally 


























adopted by all nations, it is pos- 
sible that they may even suffice 
for a permanent settlement of 
the Bering Sea difficulty. It is 
worthy of remark that no regula- 
tions limiting, or in any way in- 
terfering with the island “take” 
of skins occur. Almost all are 
directed to the partial restriction 
of “ pelagic” sealing, and thus the 
verdict of this part of the award 
may be regarded as a more or less 
complete victory for the United 
States—at all events upon paper. 

The regulations are embodied in 
nine articles, They run as follows, 
and will be commented upon separ- 
ately in their order :— 


“ Article I. The Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain shall 
forbid their citizens and subjects re- 
spectively to kill, capture, or pursue 
at any time, and in any manner what- 
ever, the animals commonly called 
fur-seals, within a zone of sixty geo- 
graphical miles around the Prybilov 
Islands, inclusive of the territorial 
waters.” 


Passing over the fact that “a 
zone of sixty miles” is by no 
means the same thing as a circle 
with a radius of sixty miles, which 
appears to be what is meant, it 
will be noted that, since the agree- 
ment is only between the two 
Powers, vessels under the flag of 
all other nations, by whom the 
universal three-miles limit is the 
only one recognised, will be at 
liberty to take seals as they please 
within this area. Unless, there- 
fore, the other Powers be willing 
to accept the regulations, it is 
manifest that immediate advan- 
tage will be taken of this loophole. 
Canadian and American capital 
will doubtless cross the Pacific to 
assist the Japanese schooners, and 
beyond the fact that the red 
ensign and the stars and stripes 
will be conspicuously absent from 
the protected area, there will prob- 
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ably be no change in “ pelagic’ 
sealing, except it be in the shape 
of increase. The frequent im- 
possibility of judging with any 
accuracy of the boundary in a sea 
so persistently beset with dense 
fog is likely to entail innumerable 
difficulties, and disputed seizures 
will probably become even more 
frequent than heretofore. The 
protected area is too large to be 
efficiently guarded without diffi- 
culty, and both for this reason 
and on account of the establish- 
ment of an inadvisable precedent 
might well have been substituted 
by a further extension of the close 
season. 


“Article II. The two Governments 
shall forbid their citizens and subjects 
respectively to kill, capture, or pur- 
sue, in any manner whatever, during 
the season extending each year from 
the Ist May to the 3lst July, both 
inclusive, the fur-seals on the high 
sea, in that part of the Pacific Ocean, 
inclusive of the Bering Sea, which 
is situated to the north of the 35th 
degree of N. latitude, and eastward 
of the 180th degree of longitude from 
Greenwich, till it strikes the water 
boundary described in Article I. of 
the Treaty of 1867 between the United 
States and Russia, and following that 
line up to Bering Straits.” 


This article, in plainer words, 
decrees a close season throughout 
the whole extent of American 
waters occupied by the fur-seal. 
In principle and practice a close 
season is much to be preferred to 
a protected area. It is in accord- 
ance with what is known to be 
beneficial in similar cases, and is 
more easy of enforcement than the 
latter. We still have to do, of 
course, with the same inability to 
compel foreigners to comply with 
the regulation as in Article I. ; but 
if this disturbing element be dis- 
regarded, this article will affect 
“ pelagic” sealing not a little, if it 
can be strictly carried out. For, 
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since the schooners commence 
operations tolerably early in the 
year, and are usually laid up about 
the beginning of October, the close 
season comes not only in their best 
months but also in the middle of 
their commission, At the time of 
its commencement the seals are 
beginning to enter Bering Sea, 
and the vessels are consequently 
an enormous distance from their 
ports, to which they have no alter- 
native but to return. A second 
commission on its termination 
would be impossible, and hence 
the pelagic catch would end with 
April, This should have a good 
effect as regards the protection of 
pregnant females, which do not 
land on the Prybilovs until about 
the first week in June. The close 
season might with advantage have 
commenced earlier within the limits 
of Bering Sea, but in that case 
“pelagic” sealing would practi- 
cally have been put an end to, and 
this it was evidently not the inten- 
tion of the tribunal to permit. 
The “take” of the schooners will 
now be more or less limited to the 
“‘ grey pups” or young seals found 
off the American coasts in the 
earlier part of the year, which are 
for the most part males, or, if 
females, do not carry young. 


“Article III, During the period of 
time and in the waters in which the 
fur-seal fishing is allowed, only sail- 
ing-vessels shall be permitted to carry 
on or take part in fur-seal fishing 
operations. They will, however, be 
at liberty to avail themselves of the 
use of such canoes or undecked 
boats, propelled by paddles, oars, or 
sails, as are in common use as fishing- 


boats.” 


This clause was imperatively 
necessary, unless it was desired to 
stultify all others, for the general 
adoption of steamers by the pelagic 
sealers would at once do away with 
all hope of enforcing the laws re- 
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lating to boundaries. The fogs of 
Bering Sea and the size of the pro- 
tected area will already render this 
a matter of difficulty ; but if the 
guard-vessels had also to contend 
with steam-power, even if inferior 
to their own, their task would 
become impossible. The phrase 
“take part in” seems of doubtful 
interpretation. If it should be 
held to include the receiving steam- 
ers that perform the same office for 
the sealing-schooners as do similar 
vessels for the North Sea fishing- 
fleet-—namely, taking their catch 
and affording them supplies —the 
sealers will be put to considerable 
and unnecessary inconvenience ; 
but it is more probable that the 
prohibition will be restricted to 
the vessels actually engaged in 
fishing. 


Article IV provides that 


“each sailing-vessel authorised to fish 
for fur-seals must be provided with a 
special licence issued for that purpose 
by its Government, and shall be re- 
quired to carry a distinguishing flag 
to be prescribed by its Government,” 


and calls for no comment. 


“Article V. The masters of the 
vessels engaged in fur-seal fishing 
shall enter accurately in their official 
log-book the date and place of each 
fur-seal fishing operation, and also 
the number and sex of the seals cap- 
tured upon each day. These entries 
shall be communicated by each of the 
two Governments to the other at the 
end of each fishing season.” 


Could such a regulation be ac- 
curately carried out, it would in 
time definitely settle the many dis- 
puted questions as to the distribu- 
tion, migration, and sex-propor- 
tion of the fur-seal during its 
ocean existence, and would thus 
be of the greatest assistance to 
naturalists, for whom otherwise 
the complete life-history of the 
animal must always remain an in- 


























soluble problem. The acquisition 
of this definite information would, 
moreover, materially lessen the 
difficulties of future legislation. 
But unfortunately, from the na- 
ture of things, the data thus ob- 
tained could never be accepted as 
trustworthy. The “pelagic ” sealer 
has as enemies both his own kind 
and the revenue cruisers of the 
United States Government, and 
the pelagic sealer is not immacu- 
late. Should the excitement of 
the chase lead him across the 
boundary, and bring him to a 
happy hunting- ground, he could 
scarcely be expected to record the 
details of the operation with strict 
geographic accuracy. Were a 
raid upon the islands to be suc- 
cessfully carried out — and he 
would be a bold man who would 
affirm that no raided skin has as 
yet found its way into a sealing- 
schooner’s hold—it is hardly likely 
that the event would be entered 
in the ship’s log. Nor is it prob- 
able that a captain, having once 
discovered a good locality, would 
be desirous of publishing its where- 
abouts to the world at large. Even 
granted the bona fides of the re- 
corder, the fogs of Bering Sea are 
such as to render his records at 
best conjectural. As regards place, 
sex, and date, therefore, the re- 
turns are not likely to be unim- 
peachable. 


“ Article VI. The use of nets, fire- 
arms, and explosives shall be forbid- 
den in the fur-seal fishing. This 
restriction shall not apply to shot- 
guns when such fishing takes place 
outside of Bering Sea during the 
season when it may be lawfully car- 
ried on.” 


This may be described as one of 
the most important of the nine 
regulations. In former days the 
seals were almost always taken by 
the spear, or in rare cases, like the 
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sea-otters, with the bow and arrow. 
Until quite lately Aleutian and 
other natives were always em- 
ployed on the sealing-vessels, but 
since the general adoption of fire- 
arms this has not been the case. 
The weapon most frequently used 


is not the rifle, but the gun, and. 


few sportsmen will be found to 
deny that by its use a very con- 
siderable percentage of the ani- 
mals fired at must get away more 
or less severely wounded. With 
the spear and throwing - stick 
hardly a single seal escapes if 
struck. If missed it is clean 
missed, and gets off unharmed. 
The regulation then is both wise 
and sportsmanlike, but it is very 
far from being acceptable to the 
sealer. For to admit of the use 
of the harpoon the animal must 
be closely approached, necessitat- 
ing a noiselessness and caution 
that are the special property 
of the native hunter, and the 
number thus approachable is of 
course far below that of those 
offering possible shots. Only the 
“sleepers,” as they are termed, 
will thus for the most part be 
obtained; the “travellers,” or 
swimming seals, will more rarely 
be brought to bag. Outside Ber- 
ing Sea the use of the shot-gun 
is to be permitted. Why the rifle 
should not equally, or preferably, 
be allowed it is not easy to un- 
derstand, for it can claim in many 
ways the same freedom from ob- 
jection as the spear. 


“Article VII. The two Govern- 
ments shall take measures to control 
the fitness of the men authorised to 
engage in fur-seal fishing. These 
men shall have been proved fit to 
handle with sufficient skill the weap- 
ons by means of which this fishing 
may be carried on.” 


This clause has no doubt afforded 
considerable amusement to every 
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one with any knowledge of the 
subject, with the exception, pre- 
sumably, of the arbitrators. It 
has met with unsparing ridicule 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
it is suggested, with some show of 
probability, by a writer in the 
‘ Field,’ that it “has been inserted 
at the instigation of some well- 
meaning person who has his mind 
filled with stories of the cruelties 
inflicted by the Aleuts intrusted 
with the slaughter of the animals 
in the Alaska Company’s islands,” 
stories which have been conclu- 
sively shown to be incorrect. It 
is unnecessary here to point out 
the vagueness, inutility, and general 
ineptitude of the clause. We need 
have no fear that the sealing cap- 
tains will endeavour to select the 
worst men, those least “fit to 
handle with sufficient skill the 
weapons by means of which this 
fishing may be carried on.” 


“ Article VIII. The regulations con- 
tained in the preceding articles shall 
not apply to Indians dwelling on the 
coasts of the territory of the United 
States, or of Great Britain, and carry- 
ing on fur-seal fishing in canoes or 
undecked boats not transported by or 
used in connection with other vessels, 
and propelled wholly by paddles, oars, 
or sails, and manned by not more 
than five persons each, in the way 
hitherto practised by the Indians, 
provided such Indians are not in the 
employment of other persons, and 
provided that, when so hunting in 
canoes or undecked boats, they shall 
not hunt fur-seals outside of terri- 
torial waters under contract for the 
delivery of the skins to any person. 
This exemption shall not be construed 
to affect the municipal law of either 
country, nor shall it extend to the 
waters of: Bering Sea, or the waters 
of the Aleutian Passes. Nothing 
herein contained is intended to inter- 
fere with the employment of Indians 
as hunters or otherwise in connection 
with fur-sealing vessels as hereto- 
fore.” 


The meaning of this would seem 





to be that permission to kill seals 
for their own use at any period of 
the year, and by any weapon, is 
extended to all Indians, except 
such as are unfortunate enough to 
inhabit the Aleutian Islands: a 
regulation which seems to bear 
hardly on the latter, although it 
must be admitted that the temp- 
tation to make the most of the ad- 
vantages that their position affords, 
and to embark upon sealing as a 
trade would be probably too strong 
to be resisted. In past days the 
toll taken of the herd by the 
natives during the yearly migra- 
tions was comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Since the value of the 
skins has become known to them, 
it is no longer so, and it is per- 
haps only fair that it should be 
checked. 

This article is the last dealing 
with the question of the protection 
of the fur-seal ; Article 1X. merely 
providing that the regulations 


“shall remain in force until they 
have been, in whole or in part, 
abolished or modified by common 
agreement between the Governments 
of the United States and of Great 
Britain. The said concurrent regu- 
lations shall be submitted every five 
years to a new examination, so as to 
enable both interested Governments 
to consider whether, in the light of 
past experience, there is occasion for 
any modification thereof.” 


Before submitting their case to 
arbitration it was agreed that the 
two interested parties ‘should 
consider the result of the proceed- 
ings of the tribunal of arbitration 
as a full, perfect, and final settle- 
ment of all the questions referred 
to the arbitrators,” and the same 
assent may be held to be implied 
with regard to the concurrent regu- 
lations. But this assent should be 
dependent upon Lord Salisbury’s 
previous contention that they 
should be universally adopted by 
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all nations. Upon this point their 
success or failure may be said to 
hang. Until the adoption is a 
fait accompli the award is so much 
waste paper, for it is hardly prob- 
able that the United States and 
Canada would tamely submit to 
sit still while the sealing fleets of 
other nations were engaged in ap- 
propriating the spoil. This, then, 
is the sine quad non of settle- 
ment. Assuming acceptation by 
the other Powers, the question 
arises whether the rules drawn 
up by the arbitrators are fair and 
equitable, and whether they will 
suffice for the purpose for which 
they were intended. It was ad- 
mitted on all hands that the ex- 
termination of the fur-seal is to be 
avoided, and it was equally ad- 
mitted, if both the “ pelagic” and 
island killing were allowed to re- 
main unchecked, that practical, if 
not actual, extermination would 
ensue. Which side, then, was to 
yield? The question resolved itself 
into a choice of one of three 
methods: (1) Of partial restric- 
tions.on both sides ; (2) partial or 
complete restriction of the island 
“take”; or (3) partial or complete 
restriction of “pelagic” sealing. 
For the elucidation of the problem, 
evidence and argument sufficient 
to need seven Blue-books for their 
embodiment were adduced by the 
contesting parties. Much of this, 
as has before been stated, was of 
the most contradictory and puz- 
zling nature ; but that many points 
came out most clearly and un- 
equivocally is conclusively shown 
by the regulations, which may be 
regarded as a verdict given upon 
the evidence, and the outcome of 
a careful and lengthy investiga- 
tion. The most important of these 
points are those connected with 
the killing of seals at sea. The 
Americans contended, among other 
things, that the greater number 
VOL. CLIV —NO. DOCCCXXXVII. 
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of those so killed were females, of 
which most were carrying young ; 
that of those fired at in the usual 
manner with buckshot or “loopers” 
many got away wounded, to perish 
uselessly and painfully; that of 
those killed many sank before they 
could be picked up by the boats ; 
and that the system of “pelagic ” 
sealing thus caused considerable 
and unnecessary waste of life. 
All these points may be said to 
have been sufficiently proved. 
The evidence with regard to the 
first is overwhelming. The lead- 
ing London furriers, those of 
America, the Canadian Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, Rear- 
Admiral Hotham, the Canadian 
Fisheries Report of 1886, and a 
host of trustworthy witnesses,— 
all testify to its truth. It is not 
even denied by those who support 
sea sealing, who are reduced to 
the plea that the killing of females 
is necessary for the preservation 
of the normal proportion of the 
sexes! This was in reality the 
crucial point. Passing to the 
question of the waste of life 
alleged to be inseparably con- 
nected with sealing on _ the 
high seas, it may boldly be 
asserted that such waste of life, to 
a greater or less extent, is self- 
evident. It is unnecessary to take 
into serious consideration the 
vague statements of sealers, which 
were brought forward to support 
the contention that no seals get 
away to die of their wounds, One 
witness, for example, declares that 
“not more than one in fifty wound- 
ed seals will die afterwards ;” and 
another states that as he “always 
gets badly wounded seals, those 
that escape are not likely to die.” 
Numerous other affidavits of a like 
character were advanced in evi- 
dence, but need not be repeated 
here. Their only possible use 
would be to amuse sportsmen. 
3D 
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It cannot be meant seriously to 
suggest that the seal differs from 
every other animal shot by man 
in this respect. So, too, with re- 
gard to the sinking of seals when 
shot. Plenty of them, no doubt, 
do not sink ; and it is quite pos- 
sible that the number of those 
that do has been exaggerated. 
That none do so, no one who has 
seen a 12-foot sealing-gaff believes. 

It was presumably, then, a con- 
sideration of these and similar 
points which led the arbitrators 
to adopt the last of the alter- 
natives above mentioned, and to 
decide on a partial restriction of 
“pelagic” sealing. That it was 
a wise and at the same time a 
fair decision, almost every zoolo- 
gist or sportsman who has given 
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any consideration to the subject 
will allow. If it be granted, as it 
is, that both sea and island killing 
cannot coexist without certain ex- 
tinction, then one or other must go © 
to the wall; and it is evident that 
the worst method should suffer. 
A system whereby a large pre- 
ponderance of females are killed 
and an unnecessary waste of life 
takes place is manifestly inferior 
to one which carries on its opera- 
tions on the best principles of 
stock-farming, and has a direct 
pecuniary interest in keeping up 
the number of the breeding ani- 
mals. The arbitrators deserve the 
thanks of all those interested in 
the question for having realised, 
and given expression to, this fact. 
F. H. H. Guiciemarp. 
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